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A SNOW SONG. 


BY JOSEPH COOK. 








IN state descends the snow 
From clouds without a bow, 
The white and whirling snow, 
“The soft and sifting snow, 

The bright and bracing snow, 
The boly, wholesome snow, 
The chaste and cheerful snow. 

Now let the north winds blow; 

And songs be raised, 

And God be praised, 

Who sendeth winter so! 


Thrice blessed be our days ; 
Snow feeds the fireside blaze, 
And draws within its rays 
The ordered household ways, 
And languid license slays, 
Makes bold the freeman’s gaze, 
Gives stalwart states their praise: 
White zones are free; 
Home, liberty, 
Are plants that grow 


Only in snow. 
Boston, Mass. 
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SNOW FALLS. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 











Snow crowds into the day, 

So woven, ray in ray, 
So vertical and wide, 

It seems mere tremor of the air 
As heat at Lammastide. 


Water is hid and bound, 

The hilltops lower around, 
Away all noises creep. 

On the shut eyelids of the wind 
Sinks more and more of sleep. 


How large the old nests be 
High on their frozen tree, 
Once little and warm and new ! 
Now is the time when reveries 
Turn cold and spacious too. 


The buried houses look 

Like some baptismal book 
Open to coming men; 

In veils that spread from cloud to cloud 
Creation breeds again. 


Who walks this minster white, 
Down the grand reach of light 
Where flesh and faith dispart, 
Sings. Even in courts and aisles of death, 
Death is not, and Thou art! 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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BEWINTERED. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 








Blow, blow! 
Scatter the snow! 
Deeper the coverlet, warmer the glow 
Of the hearts below ; 
Where what was their light of the long ago 
Seems now, in the shadowless Love that they know, 
But a gleam that a meteor flash might throw 
On a cloud of wo. 
St. OmARLES CoLLpen, ELLorr Crry, MaRYLanp. 
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ARE YOU SEEKING AFTER CHRIST? 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


IF you are seeking after Jesus Christ, my friend, it is 
a blessed encouragement that he is seeking after you, for 
his mission of love has ever been ‘‘ to seek and to save 
what is lost.” You may be discouraged in your search 
after health, or wealth or some earthly promotion ; but 
if you seek the Divine Saviour in the right way and with 
the right spirit, you cannot be disappointed. To make 
your search successful there are two or three things that 
must not be lost sight of. 

1. You may have deep feeling about the salvation of 
your soul ; it may amount to a positive distress. If that 
feeling is a legitimate contrition for sin, if you feel 
thoroughly ‘sick of yourself,” then all the better for 
you. Nobody is likely to go to Jesus Christ until he feels 
his need of him. But do not be content with mere feel- 
ing. Tears never yet have transformed a character or 
washed out the guilt of sin. Your Bible—which you 
ought to be studying very carefully just now—does not 
say weep and be saved. It says ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and be saved.” Faith is infinitely better 
than feeling. And faith without works is utterly worth- 
less. In fact, saving faith is vastly more than an opinion 
about Christ, or a mere sentimental emotion; it is a 
positive act of the soul. It is the act of joining your 
weakness to Christ’s omnipotence, your guilt to his aton- 
ing love, your ignorance to his knowledge, your poor 
wayward wicked self to himself as your personal Savior. 
It is not Christianity asa system of doctrine that you 
want, itis Christ himself. There is a kind of faith that 
is only skin-deep. ‘‘ The devils believe,” we are told, “‘ and 
they tremble”; for there are no agnostics or atheists 
among them. But they do not love God or obey God. 
You must obey as well as believe. Jesus Cbrist’s method 
of calling sinful men to his service was not by asking 
their assent to certain opinions, it was a call to prompt 
obedience; and he condensed it in the short, simple in- 
vitation ‘‘ Follow Me !” 

2. Then, my friend, whatever deep and earnest feelings 
you may have will be of no avail unless you crystallize 
them into actions. You must obey as well as believe. 
Begin then to practice what Christ bids you through his 
Word or through the voice of conscience, Try to walk; 
if not able to walk, then creep ; but do not lie still, think- 
ing about becoming a Christian without trying to be a 
Christian. When acertain man in clden times, who had 
been acolossal sinner, was awakened, his first question 
was: ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” And he 
began to doit. Begin to discharge the first duty that 
comes to your hand, and with a purpose to please and 
obey Jesus Christ. We will not dictate just what that 
shall be; but certain questions will indicate what we 
mean. Are you in debt to any one and subjecting that 
person to inconvenience and yourself to mortification? 








Then go and pay that debt forthwith, cost what it may. 
Let your creditor see that you are beginning to practice 
that divine precept, ‘‘Owe no man anything, but love.” 
Perhaps you have wronged some one, and it is festering 
into a quarrel. Go and make frank apology and repara- 
tion ; it will kelp you pray to Christ whom you have 
been wronging most sinfully all your life. Cowardice 
may be one of your besetting sins, and you have been 
ashamed or afraid to be seen praying. Perhaps you are 
the head of a family and have never opened your lips to 
thank God for one of his mercies, Try it, even at the 
risk of breaking down, or of making the children stare 
with wonder and making them ask, ‘‘ Father, why did 
not you ever do this before?’ The first evidence that 
Saul of Tarsus was a changed man was, ‘“ Behold he 
prayeth !” A very useful Christian in my former church 
told me that the first thing he did when the Holy Spirit 
awakened him, was to stop taking in his Sunday morn- 
ing newspaper. ‘‘ What makes our George so wonder- 
fully kind and obliging this week?” inquired a certain 
wife of her husband. ‘I don’t know unless he was con- 
verted by that sermon of Dr. C——’s last Sabbath.” The 
husband was right; the youth who had always been 
rather churlish, had been quietly changed in heart 
uuder the ivfluence of a faithful sermon and had begun 
to behave differently. His actions spoke louder than 
words. We might multiply illustrations of what we 
are driving at. You will never be saved by works; but 
let me tell you most solemnly that you never will be 
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side of the atoning Savior ; it is all free obedience on our 
side. The only proof you can give that you are trusting 
Christ or following Christ is that you are striving to 
keep Christ’s commandments. 

3. It may be a snare to you that your own experience 
is different from that of others that you know, or have 
readof. But there is no regulation pattern by which 
the Divine Spirit works on human hearts. Spiritual ex- 
periences are as various as human countenances. God 
no more requires you to pass through the same experi- 
ence as A——,, or B-——, or C——., than he requires you 
to look like them or dress like them. His command 
is to repent of your sins and to cleave to Jesus Christ. 
Are you honestly striving—with prayer for help—to do 
that? Then you are beginning to have an experience of 
your own, and it will be just like no other man’s. 

Christ parried the Syro-Phenician woman’s prayers for 
atime in order to test the sincerity of her faith. Do 
not be content with ashallow conversion ; halfway con- 
verts make halfway Christians. Dig deep, and lay 
your foundations well. Grasp the full meaning of God’s 
permission to ‘‘come with boldness to the throne of 
grace” ; ask for what you want, and forall you want. 
Despair never saved a sinner yet. You will lose every- 
thing by discouragement and retreat. It was the last 
league sailed over that brought Columbus to Hispanio- 
la; and it will be the last decisive step of surrendering 
your whole soul to Jesus that will unlock to you the 
gates of everlasting life. 

4, Our last and most earnest counsel to you is to 
cherish the Holy Spirit. ‘‘ Ye must be born again”; and 
a Christian life is never self-generating. The Holy 
Spirit alone can change your heart and impart to you 
the new life you need and are seeking after. His bid- 
ding to you is to look to Jesus with the eye of the soul 
and to lay hold oa Jesus with the soul’s utmost grasp, 
and to let Jesus have the full control of your will and 
your affections. Quench not the Holy Spirit! Follow 
his leadings. If he leaves you, you are lost. Nothing is 
more certain than the uncertainty of human life; what 
thou doest, do quickly. 

Ientreat you do not covet a cheap religion. What 
costs nothing is commonly worth nothing. To become a 
new man and a better man, and a stroug man and an 
heir of glory means more than signing acard, or “‘ rising 
for prayer,” or going into an inquiry meeting. It means 
the thcrough uprooting of old sins and the implantirg in 
you of a new nature. The whole question of your sal- 
vation must be settled between you and your Savior; 
the inquiry meeting you need most is an honest hour 
with the loving Jesus. No book, no sermon, no friend, 
no pastor, can save you; Jesuscan. Whatever he bids 
you, as he speaks through your conscience, doit! The 
loving Savior—who has waited for you too long already— 
says to you ‘‘ Follow me”; start at once, and you will find 
the path of obedience is the one straight road to Heaven. 


BROOKLYN N, Y. 
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THE TEMPORARY EXILE OF THE REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY. 


BY THE HON. JUSTIN 8S. MORRILL, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM VERMONT. 











REPUBLICANS may little regret their temporary exile 
if it should result in giving the British system of Free 
Trade a practical trial on American soil, together with a 
trial of the proposed unsound and rickety substitutes 
for money, as foreordained by the present leaders of the 
Democratic Party. More swiftly than any other argu- 
ment will an actual trial of these measures, weighted by 
world-wide proscription, restore the Republican Party to 
the permanent confidence and affection of the country. 

The total vote of 1892 for President shows that, altho 
the Democratic candidate had a majority of the electors, 
there was a majority of the popular vote against bim of 
1,283,407. He will be to this extent a minority Presi- 
dent, as he received only 31,466 more votes than when he 
was defeated in 1888, Nor does it appear that the North 
and West have deserted the Republican banner, when it 
is seen that, omitting the ‘‘solid South the other States 
show a plurality for Harrison of 421,416 over Mr. Cleve- 
land. 

The Republicans find their hurt ‘‘ not so deep as a well, 
nor so wide as a church door,” and, unlike Mercutio 
when stabbed by Tybalt, they still survive with undimin- 





saved without works. Salvation is all free grace on the 
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ished courage, and with no sign of inactivity nor omen 
of future obscurity. 

So far as the fruits of public measures and Republican 
administrations are concerned, there has been no Presi- 
dent of the United States who, in the closing year of his 
term, could have been more truly entitled than Presi- 
dent Harrison to declare: ‘“‘I leave this great people 
prosperous and happy”; and yet, in view of the por- 
tentous National Democratic Platform, and of the hun- 
gry and thirsty crowd impatiently waiting for a free 
Democratic barbecue on the ides of March, he might well 
have added : ** After me the deluge.” Jn contrast with 
what may now be impending it is likely in the coming 
ag+s that the Republican era in the history of our coun- 
try will be pointed to and accepted as the Golden Age of 
the Republic. 

This paper is not intended to catalog all of the merits 
of the Republican Party, nor all of the demerits of the 
Democratic Party, but merely to present specimen 
bricks, or so much of wholesome political truths as will 
indicate the abiding faith and attachment of the wryer 
to the great national principles of the Republican 
Party. 

During the political ascendency of the Republican 
Party, a larger growth of population, of wealth and gen- 
eral comfort of the people of the United States has been 
achieved than has been recorded in the history of either 
our own people or any other. Both newand old indus- 
tries, touched here by the electric spark of protection, 
have been waked into life in all parts of our country, 
and the splendor of their products appears in all mar- 
kets. Tue wages of laboring men and women have been 
lifted up and maintained at a higher level than in any 
other cou'try on the habitable globe. The manifest 
eagerness of countless European and Asiatic multitudes 


—in spite of dissimilar languages and the perils of an, 


ocean voyage—to leave forever the land of their nativity 
to find a new and better home in our Republ'c, is unim- 
peachable evidence that no other people can claim equal 
prosperity. 

The vaiue of the United States products of manufac- 
tures, by the Census of 1880, was $5,341,830,890, and, by 
that of 1890, it is estimated they will amount to not less 
than $9,500.000,000. Tuis extraordinary increase in a 
single decade cannot fail to be largely and justly attrib- 
uted to Republican tariffs, and the total amountis great- 
ly in excess of the production of any other country. As 
our exports of manufactures are Jess than $200,000,000 
anbually, it is obvious that the Americans are larger 
consumers of home manufactures than any other people, 
and for the reason that they can afford it from the in- 
come of their own thriving industries, In other countrics 
their people are unable to use or wear the great bulk of 
their manufactures, and the better part must be sent to 
some market elsewhere to obtain a supply of food or to 
pay exorbitant rentals and taxes. In Ireland, for in- 
stance, it is said that each family raises a pig, not how- 
ever for home consumption, but to sell and pay the rent 
of a cabia that in America would be hardly tolerable as 
a sty. 

British agriculturists, whose condition has been pro- 
nounced deplorable by the late Premier, Lord Salisbury, 
after having tried free trade for over forty years, are 
clamorous to get rid of it, and singularly enough, while 
its disastrous results are being denounced in the only 
country where it has ever been tried, the Democratic 
Party deem it opportune to present the same bitter cup 
to the American people. The Democratic war threaten- 
ed agaiast all those who employ labor and capital in in- 
dustries hitherto protected, if it comes up to the Chicago 
mavifesto, must be a bratal war of extermination. They 
are charged not merely with -ias that may be forgiven. 
but with crimes that must be punished, and are de- 
nounced as the beneficiaries of fraud and robbcry who 
mus‘ be destroyed root and branch, Such appears to be 
the delider ite program of the Dsm oeratic Chicago Plat- 
form as it is vociferously interpreted by leading Demo- 
cratic newspapers, with a jipgo chorus by Democratic 
ora‘ors. 

Democratic misrepresentations about a protective 
tariff are well described by Tom Hood's phrase, 
“ Straight down the crooked lane and all round the 
square,” and among the gray-haired falsehoods, not yet 
dismissed from Democratic servitude, the assertion that 
the am wnt of export trade to anv country is dependent 
upon equivalent imports from that country, is likely, 1 
fear, to go unrepented of until it finally reaches fire and 
brimstone, But it would seem almost impossible that 
even this stalwart untruth should long survive in the 
face of the official report of our European exports of 
1891, which were more than twice as Jarge as all our 
European imports, being $850,623,000 against $391,628, - 
469. 

The low wages current in a free trade country, com- 
pared with what have been and are current under pro- 
tertion in the United States, are exhibited in the blue 
book recently publisked by the B-itish Government. By 
this document the public is informed that the wages 
paid to agricultural !aborers in Treland vary from thirty- 
six cents to sixty cents per day in summer, without 
board or lodging, and drop to twenty-four cents per day 
in winter, without board or lodging. This would seem to 
explain the discontent of Ireland and to support the 
story of an honest Hibernian while celebrating here the 





superiority of the United States as a residence for work- 
ingmen, who said to a fellow-countryman that ‘“‘ when 
he first came over he hadn’t a rag to his back,” ‘‘ and 
now,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I’m kivered with ’em.” 

Only recently the charge most current among Demo- 
crats against Republican administrations has been that 
too much revenue from the tariff was accumulating in 
the Treasury, and that the surplus was excessive and 
dangerous. But the tariff revenue was curtailed more 
than two years ago, being $38,094,820 less in 1892 than 
in 1890, and $259,000 000 of the public debt has been 
paid off by the present Administration. The complaint 
isnow made that the surplus has been reduced too radi- 
cally,.and, tho it would have been, with Republican 
economy, quite sufficient. the Democracy are mourning 
and will not be comforted because it is not enough for 
tbeir urgent reform necessities. The well-earned repu- 
tation, ho tever, of Republican Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury will not be impeached for leaving the Treasury in a 
condition that to some extent may curb the extrava- 
gance of their successors. 

There are ominous indications of disintergration of the 
party which won its rare victory in our last Presidential 
contest. The more recent local elections of the Empire 
State—of which the President-elect has been a resident 
—show that ‘the second sober thought” of the people 
is already bent on reversing the verdict of 1892, because 
it was contrary to all the evidence submitted, 

The De nocratic Party did not conceal its repugnance 
to having its Presidential candidate ranked, even by 
mugwump half-breeds, a3 better than their party, and 
hence their present reluctance and scant hosannas for 
Grover Cleveland. His Boston auxiliaries hanker after 
**civil service reform,” ani his New York Tammany 
braves scout all creeds as _ profane, except that ‘‘to the 
victors belong the spoils.” There is a lack of equation 
between him and his party, as some of the latter regard 
him as too Jeonine and bell'gerent against silver, and 
others that he is too lamblike in his battle for free 
trade. The party is much like the man who, when re- 
monstrated with for deserting his wife, replied ; ‘‘ She is 
no relation of mine.” 

The tariff reform to be proposed in the next Congress 
is an unknown quantity. Whocan foretell whether it 
will be a horizoatal or a perpendicular reduction, or 
whether it will come from the brain of the financial 
fledgelings of the new Congress, or from that of such 
ever-present patent-right tariff doctors as David A. Wells 
and Edward Atkinson? Among other problems it is ex- 
pected that it will be shown how to raise revenue from 
duties on sugar without increasing the cost to the con- 
sumers, and how to increase the price of American wool 
by the admission of all foreign wool free of duties. 

Mr. Cleveland has catefully selected for his Secretary 
of State and foremost member of his Cabinet, as well as 
bis successor in case of death, removal, or inability of 
both the President and Vice President, a very recent and 
excellent Republican candidate for the Presidency, who, 
nevertheless, thou zht (see his letter of October 27th, 1892) 
that a Republican could ‘‘ vote for Mr. Cleveland with- 
out joining the Democratic Party.” Of course old-line 
Democratic partisans, who do not appreciate ‘ business 
principles,” sorely feel this public proclamation of the in- 
competency of a long roll of Democratic statesmen, sud- 
denly jilted and sent to the rear, and now they sullenly 
ask : ‘* After -Walter Q. Gresham, what next?” Let us 
all hope, however, that the Republic will suffer no detri- 
ment. 

The statesmanship displayed by the State Department 
in handling with honor and dignity an unusual series of 
grave and important questions, cannot fail to be regard- 
ed as a brilliant chapter in the record of President Har- 
tison’s Administration. 

Notwithstanding the enormous output of the silver 
mines of the world, inclusive of the redundance of our 
own, and the large amount of silver and paper currency 
that we have kept afloat, it has been kept on a parity 
with gold, a financial feat of Republican Secretaries of 
the Treasury not unworthy of a Hamilton or a Gallatin. 

The progressive improvement in the administration of 
the War Department recently made shows that the de- 
sertion of enlisted soldiers has already largely dimin- 
ished, the service being made more attractive ; and there 
is much reason, also, to hope that the enlistment of 
merely a small number of Indians in our military serv- 
ice, near the Indian reservations, will prove to be a 
homeopathic remedy that will put an end to all future 
Indian wars. : 

At the close of the late War the remnant of a large 
number of so called vessels of war, largely extemporized 
in a great emergency, were found to be obsolescent and 
almost wholly unworthy to represent the naval power of 
the United States; but, thanks to Congress and to a 
bighly accomplished Secretary of the Navy, we now 
have. at least, the beginning of a Navy, with the fore- 
most of modern improvem2nts, which will be able to 
promptly apprar at any port in any exigency, without 
fear of national humiliation. 

The General Post Office Department, in daily touch 
with all localities and with the whole people, excites, 
perhaps, more friction and less gratitude for favors re- 
ceived than any other department of the Government. 
The expansion of the service and the increase of the 
gross revenue for the past four years transcends all pre- 





vious records, and fitly measures the magnificent growth 
of our country. It is sufficient credit to the Depart- 
ment that it has not lagged in the rear of this develop- 
ment. Nor will it be forgotten that it greatly aided in 
the removal of a foul stain upon the country by its refn- 
salto be the servant of the Louisiana Lottery corpora- 
tion. 

The reports of the Interior Department, as well as of 
all other Executive Departments, afford cumulative evi- 
dence of healthy, vigorous and valuable work. No 
scandal touches the hem of their garments, and what- 
ever ‘‘ record leaps to light,” these departments will suf- 
fer no shame. 

The Department of Justice, whose advice is most fre- 
quently called for, has nos lowered the standard of the 
United States Courts by advising any inferior appoint- 
ments, 

The newly created Agricultural Department, having 
won signal triumphs both at home and abroad, the won- 
der now is whether the departure of the present Secre- 
tary will not be tantamount to a departure of the De- 
partment itself, and it is felt that— * 


“* Nature formed but one such man 
And broke the die in forming * Uncle Jerry. 


For the last thirty years we have given a free home- 
stead of one hundred and sixty acres to every young 
man who would go and occupy it. Wealso have estab- 
lished a Land Grant College in every State, where, with- 
out excluding the classics and including military tactic :, 
instruction should be given ‘to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life.” From the liberal grants 
of public lands to new States, all have or should have 
large funds for generous support of their common 
schools. At nearly every State capital the ‘‘ Stars and 
Stripes” may be daily seen over some recently erected 
Federal building. 

Through the National Banks we have long had a cur- 
rency in circulation unequaled in any age for i's abso- 
lute soundness and safety by that of any other comm r- 
cial nation. No holder of their bills, by the failure of 
any national bank, has ever lost, or ever will lose, a 
dollar. 

Liberal Government pensions were the inevitab'e 
sequel of the Rebellion, and sure to be bestowed by the 
victorious party. If the magnitude of our pensions is 
large, so were the services rendered. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that this increase of expenditures 
may be offset by nearly an equal amount of reduction of 
the annual interest on our public debt. 

The wisdom of the act of a Republican Congress 
which provided for a resumption of specie payments in 
1879 has been demonstrated, and, it should be added, 
that in escaping from a depreciated currency, the coun- 
try was then greatly indebted to a Republican Congress 
and to the financial ability and courage of a Republican 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

It was profoundly believed by the Republican Party— 
with our country’s vast mineral resources and inexhaus- 
tible supply of both hard and soft coal, with an annual 
crop of 2,932,0138,670 pounds of cotton, with a product of 
383,000,000 pounds of wool and pasturage waiting to be * 
cropped sufticient to more than double the extent of our 
sheep husbandry, with large forests of timber still un- 
touched by the woodman’s ax, and with the primacy in 
the annual surplus of food products—as I have said, it 
was believed, not only by the Republican Party, but 
also by a large portion of the Democratic Party, that our 
ingenious, inventive and enterprising people—leading 
the civilization of the New World—should have national 
encouragement to become largely independent in time of 
peace of foreign nations, not merely for their necessaries 
of life but for their comforts ; and in time of war for 
their means of defense. Agriculture can have no sure 
and profitable market but at home. It was also believed 
that the general welfare of our countrymen would be 
promoted by measures that would prevent the wages of 
laboring men from being gauged by the low standards 
of the Old World. It has been sought to accomplish 
this, and much has been accomplished, by protecting our 
country from a universal inundation of the products of 
cheaper foreign labor, and the wonderful progress made 
by the millions of trained Americans now employed in 
the mechanic arts and manufactures, has been the glory 
of America at home and of widespread envy abroad. It 
was at least a worthy ambition, without ill-will to any 
section of our own country or any part of the world, but 
a stimulus to the skill, growth, education and independ- 
ence of our own people, and prompted by the highest pa- 
triotism. 

* That man’s the best cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best.” 

After a Democratic President had denied the consti- 
tutional power of coercing rebellious States, and had 
shown that he and his party at the time would have “let 
the Union slide,” the Republican Party, under the ad- 
ministration of President Lincoln, won the great honor 
of preserving and restoring the Union, notw ithstand- 
ing the armed hosts that were mustered in the Rebel- 
lion. At the same time Republicans must also have 
the Christian credit for the moral and heroic courage 
of abolishing forever human slavery in the United 
States. These are great events which mark epochs in 
the history of the world. Thus we have, as Lincoly 
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would have it, Union and Liberty with a government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people. 

Even those who once with sound of trumpets boldly 
battled for the perpetuity of slavery as the corner stone 
of the Confederate States would not now receive it back 
even on the most sugar-coated terms. On that question 
our country is homogeneous. 

Doubtless some of the problems arising from the 
emancipation of millions from slavery still remain un- 
solved, and must await the considerate solution sure to 
come in the progress of time. Prominent among such 
matters will be found general education, self-imposed 
habits of industry, and the exercise of the full rights of 
freemen. 

Not including the States of Delaware and West Vir- 
ginia, there are 6,818,775 persons of the colored race, no 
longer to be enslaved, now residents of fourteen former 
slave-holding States, who are already contributing 
1,309,251 colored pupils to the common schools. Based 
upon the colored portion of their population, these States 
now have allotted to them thirty-nine Presidential 
electors and thirty-nine members of the United States 
House of Representatives. The Constitution confers all 
the rights of citizenship upon the class mentioned, which 
adds so largely to the political power of the so-called 
“Solid South”; and yet these new-born freemen are 
denied the right of suffrage, or, if not formally denied, 
yet when appearing at the polls their ballots mysterious- 
ly vanish wherever votes are to be counted, This prac- 
tical nullification of the Constitution is an injustice 
inflicted by these States upon their own people, but also 
subjects the freemen of all other portions of the Union 
to the gross inequality of thirty-nine Presidential Elect- 
ors and thirty-nine members of Congress from Southern 
States in excess comparatively of the population permit- 
ted there to participate in their election. The whole of 
the late triumphant party, which profits by this injust- 
ice, covertly uphold it, and even show ill temper when- 
ever any reform is suggested. ‘‘ Numbers,” says Cardi- 
nal Newman, ‘increase the effect and diminish the 
shame of injustice.” The Republican Party cannot re- 
gret that it has favored some just and practical remedy 
for a wrong so manifest and defiant. 

The celebrated address of Eimund Barke to his Bristol 
constituents, alienated from him in 1780, not for any 
evil that he had done but for the misunderstood good he 
had promoted, contained some reflections not inappli- 
cable to the defeat of the Republican Party. 

“It is not alleged,” said Mr. Barke, ‘ that to gratify 
any anger or revenge of my owa, or of any party, I have 
had a share in wronging or oppressing any description of 
man, orany one manof any description. No! The charges 
agaiast me are all of one kind: that I have pushed the 
general principle of justice and benevolence too far— 
further than the opinions of many would go along with 
me. In every accident which may happen through life, 
in pain, in sorrow, in depression and distress, I will call 
to mind this accusation, and be comforted.” 

The unpopularity of the Republican Party in 1892, 
like that of Mr. Burke among his Bristol constituents, 
was mainly incurred by having pushed the general prin- 
ciples of justice and benevolence further than the opin- 
ions of many would go. The Republican Party, in their 
hour of defeat, can also well afford to call to mind like 
accusations and be comforted, and be further comforte4, 
because their unpopularity, like the * glorious unpopu- 
larity” of Mr. Burke, appears likely to be evanescent. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 


II. 
JAMES 











BY PAYN. 


IN a letter which is published in ‘‘ The Memoirs,” we 

find the poet stating that he “derived benefit from Mr. 

* Quillinan’s help and judgment”; and from the corre- 
spondence now under our notice, it would appear that 
there was a frequent interchange between the friends of 
criticism on their respective productions. The subjoined 
extract of a letter to Mr. Quillinan evidently refers to 
some work of the latter’s submitted for the poet’s inspec- 
tion, and apparently accompanied by a request for a can- 
did opinion upon its merits. 

His comments upon it are here transcribed at length, 
because it is interesting to observe the exact shade of 
meanivg which, by his own showing, certain words cor- 
veyed to the poet’s mind; and his friendly criticism of 
Mr. Quillinan’s verse helps us, moreover, to form an idea 
of the careful and minute study he probably bestowed 
upon his own composition before sending it to the press, 
in order to insure the entire suitability of every word to 
the expression of his thought. This is the more note- 
worthy because Wordsworth has been accused by more 
than one critic of a certain blunt carelessness in penning 
down his first crude impressions without taking suffti- 
cient trouble to adapt them to the exigences of verse. 

Unfortunately, the subject criticised is not within our 
reach ; but we can easily dispense with it in the light of, 
the very comprehensive comments made by its critic, 
and the thoroughly clear manner in wnich he makes his 
meaning evident. He says: 

“We have read your verses with much pleasure ; they 
want neither eye nor feeling, and are, upon the whole, 


the expression is here and there faulty, as Iam pretty sure 
you must be yourself aware. 

*** Piles’ ought to be pile, but ‘ aisles,’ a necessary word, 
has caused a sacrifice to rhyme. ‘Exstatic’ is a word not 
too strong, perhaps, though referring to stone, considered 
apart from the human heart; but coupled with it thys it 
strikes me as being so. 

‘To ‘conscious pillars’ I should have preferred an epi- 
thet addressed to the sight anal appropriate to architecture. 
I should like chequered better than ‘ mottled,’ which is a 
word almost always used in unfavorable or mean sense— 
as mottled with measles, mottled soap, etc. 

“*By her sculpture’ seems too strong a word for the 
touch of the mooh ; and ‘ flecked,’ as far as I am acquaiuted 
with the word, applies to spots on the surface, having refer- 
ence to shade or color, and not to incision. 

“The primary sense—that most frequently used—of the 
word anatomy, being the art or act of dissection, causes 
some obscurity or confusion joined with the phrase of what 
he was, which might be avoided, tho perhaps with some 
loss of force, if it was not for the confusion, by altering 
the passage thus : 

“* His grim anatomy, 

‘** So fall the rays shed by the moon, that in their silent 
strife,’ or from the clear moon, 

“A better epithet might be found than ‘swelling with 
richness bland.’ g 

‘‘ You must be well aware that this is the worst line in 
the poem. All the rest is beautiful in feeling, as it is 
faultless in expression.” 


Besides such friendly criticisms as the above, there oc- 
cur in the letters frequent mentions of mutual acquaint- 
ances and friends—of ‘‘dear Southey,” his troubles and 
misfortunes, ‘‘ thorns in his side not of his own plant- 
ing”; and here and there some touching allusions to 
Hartley Coleridge, of whom the same cannot be said. 

‘* He” [the latter] ‘‘is wandering about like a vagabond, 
sleeping in barns, without the dignity of gypsy life, and 
picking up a meal where he can, in and about Ambleside.” 
This sad subject evidently stirred him most deeply ; 
and the manner in which he occasionally alludes to it re- 
calls to mind Harriet Martineau’s description of his ten- 
der, loving treatment of his unfortunate friend. 

“ As long as there was any chance of good from remon- 
strance and rebuke” {writes Miss Martineau], ‘‘ Words- 
worth administered both sternly and faithfully ; but when 
nothing more than pity and help was possible, Wordsworth 
treated him as gently as if he had been a sick child.” 
This devotion and pitying care for the hapless being 
he had once called friend, call forth our warmest admi- 
ration ; more especially when we take into consideration 
certain strong prejudices of his nature, which must have 
caused him to shrink painfully from anything so de- 
graded as Hartley Coleridge had become. Yet he minis- 
tered to him unceasingly during the latter days of his 
life ; devotedly tending him in his last illness, and faith- 
fully accompanying him to that grave in the little 
churchyard among the mountains, close by the spot 
where his own remains are now resting. 
One canffot but recall the pathetic little poem ‘to H. 
C., aged 6 years,” and wonder whether its closing lines 
had place in his mind that day, as he bowed his aged 
head over poor Hartley’s coffin : 
“What hast thou to do with sorrow, 

Or the injuries of to-morrow ¢ 

Thou art a dewdrop which the morn brings forth ; 

Ill fitted to sustain unkindly shocks, 

Or to be trailed along the soiling earth: 

A gem that glitters while it lives, 

And no forewarning gives, 

But at the touch of wrong, without a strife, 

Slips in a moment out of life.” 
From the following extract from another letter to 
Quillinan, the reader may be interested in learning that 
the bitter cry of the author against the publisher might 
have been heard in the land even in Wordsworth’s day, 
who very plainly puts forth his views on this point and 
also on the copyright question, apparently then, as now, 
a burning subject for discussion. Possibly some public 
reform in this matter was under contemplation when the 
lines were penned. 

‘““T do not acknowledge the force of the objections made 
to my publishing the specimens of Chaucer, nevertheless I 
have yielded to the judgments of others, and have not sent 
more than the ‘Cuckoo and Nightingale.’ 

“'Tegg is what you say. He has written two long and 
stupid letters to the Times, in one of which the blockhead 
says: * Look at the profits, the enormous ones of such and 
such people ’— 

“ The large and increasing instant demand for literature 
of acertain quality bolds out the strongest temptation to 
men who could do better, writing below themselves to suit 
the taste of the superficial many. What we want is not 
books to catch purchasers themselves not worth a mo- 
ment’s notice, not light but solid matter, not things 
treated in a broad and coarse, or, at best, a superficial way, 
but profound or refined works comprehensive of human 
interests through time as well as space. Kotzebue was 
acted and read at once from Cadiz to Moscow; what has 
become of himsnow ? 

‘‘But Tegg has the impudence to affirm that another 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ or a poem as good, would at once produce 

£10,000 from Mg. Murray and others.—Credat Judwus 
Apella. ‘ Paradise Lost’ is indeed bought because people, 
for their own credit, must now have it. But how few, 
how very few read it; when it is read by the multitude, 
it is almost exclusively not as a poem, but a religious 


book. 
‘‘But even were it true that substantial work would at 








Which is saying a great deal, worthy of the subject, But ° 





lated by withholding from the descendants or heirs of a 
great author, the further advantage he is so strongly en- 
titled to. The wretch Tegg says his ‘line is to watch ex- 
piring copyrights’; and would be no doubt, if he dared, to 
murder the authors for the sake of getting sooner at his 
prey. But too much of this disgusting subject.” 

It seems that the poet, with all his habitual gentleness 
and mildness of manner, had nevertheless some strong 
opinions of his own on certain matters, and lacked not 
the courage on occasions to speak his mind. Here is an 
amusing reference to Chauncey Hare Townsend, an 
unorthodox parson of the day, whose literary remains, 
by the way, were afterward gathered together and 
edited by Charles Dickens, The reverend gentleman 
has somehow or other fallen under the ban of his dis- 
pleasure, in part, we gather, on account of some com- 
ment or criticism on Wordsworth’s composition, not too 
politely expressed. He writes : 


“The Rev. Chauncey Hare Townsend is as pretty a rascal 
as ever put on asurplice. Heis one of Southey’s mostinti- ° 
mate friends, and has been so for about a dozen or fourteen 
years, during a good part of which period I have occasion- 
ally seen him on very friendly terms, both at Cambridge 
where I have dined with him, and at my own house where 
he has slept and where he was cordially received twice, 
while this attack upon my person and writing was in 
process, 

“The thing, as an intellectual production, is safe in its 
own vileness. Who that ever felt a line of my poetry would 
trouble himself to crush a miserable maggot crawled out 
of the dead carcass of the Edinburgh Review? But too 
much of this.” 


He also indulges not mfrequently in caustic remarks 
on women who write, toward whom he always retained 
a rooted objection. It is said that after Miss Martineau 
took up her residence in his neighborhood, this abhor- 
rence to authoresses sometimes took such active expres- 
sion that the deaf lady was frequently obliged to see what 
she could not hear, and, perforce, to recognize that her 
presence was unwelcome at Rydal Mount. She herself, 
however, makes no mention of anything of the kind, 
when alluding to the Wordsworths, and her intercourse 
with them. 

On one occasion, after unsparingly condemning a work 
by Miss Sedgwick, he concludes his criticism thus: 
‘*Such productions add to my dislike of Literary Ladies 
—indeed, make me almost detest the name.” And 
further on again I find the rather sweeping announce- 
ment that ‘‘ blue stockivism is sadly at enmity with true 
refinement of mind.” This last is said in reference to 
Sara Voleridge, whom he rather pettishly accuses of mo- 
nopolizing Mr. Quillinan’s attention on one occasion, 
during the time of the latter’s engagement to his daugh- 
ter Dora. Perhaps, as the remark is made in a letter to 
Quillinan himself, something in the nature of a tacit re- 
proof may be included in it for him also. 

That Wordsworth entertained a high ideal of woman- 
hood in the abstract is undoubted, and is evident in 
most of his poetry ; but it is equally true that he could 
ill support contradiction or interference from the ladies 
of hisown family, from whom, by the way, he was likely 
to meet with very little of either. He was lord para- 
mount in his home ; the central figure of a group of de- 
voted and faithful admirers, who could see no flaw in 
anything he said or did. His sister and his sister-in-law 
resided constantly with them, joining wife and daughter 
in one invariable chant of praise of his great gifts, and 
veneration for his genius. 

Under such circumstances who could wonder at the 
growing weakness for universal approbation which is 
said to have beset, in his latter days, the grand old Lake 
poet, 

Doubtless also the ubiquitous British tourist, who still 
stalks the earth dealing out desolation wherever he pene- 
trates, has much to answer for from his pernicious cus- 
tom of hunting down celebrities with unceasing incur- 
sions on their privacy. 

When reviewing the lives of most men of mark we are 
generally able to observe that one particular period in 
their career will stand out in brilliant relief to the rest ; 
we can, as a rule, point unmistakably to the rise, the cli- 
max, and the subsidence of power in the rather rare in- 
stances of longevity in connection with genius. 

In Wordsworth’s case the zenith of his poetical inspi- 
ration was concentrated into a.remarkably short space 
of time; and he was doubtless painfully aware, in the 
closing years of his long life, of his inability to reach his 
own earlier standard. In some of these very letters 
there is abundant evidence that such was the case. Non 
sum qualis eram is the pathetic burden of several of 
them. It may be that a natural anxiety to make the 
most of the high reputation he had so justly won, and of 
the waning of which he may have been unhappily con- 
scious, resulted, in his old age, in a tenacious craving 
for outward and visible signs of that sort of popularity 
which, in former days, he had probably regarded with 
indifference. 

However this may be, a fitting conclusion to these sug- 
gestions may be found in one more quotation of his own 
words, arising from the consideration of the praises be- 
stowed upon great and good men. 

“The noblest of mankind” [he observes], ‘‘have been 
found when intimately known, to be of characters so im- 
perfect that no eulogist can find a subject which he will 





once secure a wide circulation, justice would still be vio- 


venture upon with the animation necessary to create sym- 
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pathy, unless he confines himself to a particular art, or he 
takes something of a oue-sided view of the person he is dis- 
posed to celebrate.” 

“ This” [he adds], ‘‘ is a melancholy truth.” 

LonDON, ENGLAND, 


GREAT BRITAIN’S WELCOME TO MISS WIL- 
LARD. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 





REMARKABLE as has been the power of our trans- 
atlantic friends to attract immense audiences and 
awaken British enthusiasm, none perhaps, John B. 
Gough and Dwight L. Moody not excepted, have evoked 
more universal interest or received a greater ovation 
than has Miss Frances E. Willard during her three 
months’ stay in England. In this age of great conven- 
ings, it is not often that a single meeting marks an epoch, 
even tho it be in the interest of a reform that has now 
forged its way to the front in the politics of England’s 
regnant party, and, mirabile dictu, finds a place in the 
Queen’s speech to Parliament. This is a statement note- 
worthy indeed, but it is true of the national welcome, 
for it was nothing less, accorded to America’s White 
Ribbon leader at the recent great meeting in Exeter 
Hall. 

There is, perhaps, no better gauge of the state of pub- 
lic sentiment toward a cause or an individual thaa the 
attitude of an Exeter Hallaudience. This famous audi- 
torium has been so long the battle ground of all religious 
movements and reforms, that to the accustomed eyes of 
its habitués the unprecedented character of that assem- 
bly was a marvel. Even in the city of London it is not 
difficult to rally the adherents of a single reform, but to 
convene fifty distinct lines of religious, philanthrophic 
and reformatory work is something which, so far as I 
know, has never before occurred in the greatest metro- 
polis of the world. 

On the huge platform were seated men and women 
whose names are household words throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking race—Members of Parliament, dignitaries 
of the Church and ladies of society, side by side with 
the leaders of the labor movement and the Salvation 
Army. A delegation appointed from the Methodist 
Church, the Baptist, the Congregational, the Society of 
Friends, elbowed Canons of the Established Church, and 
temperance leaders of the Catholic hierarchy, while the 
chief Jewish rabbi sent a congratulatory letter and 
signed the Address of Welcome, which was also attested 
by three hundred local Unions of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association. 

The representatives of fifty reform societies crowded 
the platform. The speakers, twelve in number, were 
each one equal to filling Exeter Hall in the strength of 
individual reputation; but they gladly limited their’ 
speeches to five minutes each, rejoicing to be among 
those who did honor to the distinguished guest, whom 
the crowds had assembled to greet in numbers so large 
that the tickets could have been sold twice over ; and 
some fortunate possessors, more sordid than enthusias- 
tic, were disposing of them at three times their original 
value at the entrance, where they were eagerly pur- 
chased—even for the overflow meeting, which had speedi- 
ly to be organized, so great were the crowds demanding 
entrance. 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm with which the 
speaker of the evening was greeted. The vast audience 
rose with a cheer on their lips and waving white hand- 
kerchief in hand, and for several minutes the expression 
of their admiration seemed as tho it would never sub- 
side. A thrill of pleasure comes to our hearts when one 
is thus recognized who has toiled so long and patiently 
for others’ weal; for it is good. indeed, to pour out the 
fragrance of our welcome, affection and praise, and 
place our tribute in the warm clasp of living hands 
rather than lay it on the cold marble of a tomb. 

After such a greeting as has been described, it was not 
an easy task to organize a demonstration worthy to be 
compared with that of Exeter Hall; but the United 
Kingdom Alliance, the strongest temperance society in 
Great Britain, proved equal to the undertaking. Five 
thousand persons assembled on consecutive evenings in 
the great Free Trade Hall in Manchester, the second city 
in England, and the headquarters of the Alliance. Canon 
Wilberforce and Sir Wilfrid Lawsor were the Chairmen. 
Testimonials were presented by the Alliance, and other 
temperance societies, and the entire audience rose to re- 
ceive Miss Willard, a greeting which was perhaps ex- 
celled only by the enthusiasm which brought them to 
their feet again and caused a hearty British cheer to 
echo through the historic hall that had witnessed the tri- 
umphs of Cobden, Bright and Gladstone, as she closed 
her speech. ‘‘A wonderful address,” said a veteran 
leader who had gauged every speaker on the temperance 
platform for the last forty years; ‘‘I have never heard 
it excelled and perhaps not equaled.” 

Similar demonstrations have been held in Charington’s 
great hall in the heart of the East End of London, in 
Liverpool, where Miss Willard was welcomed by the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, in Birmingham and Leeds, 
Nottingham and Sunderland, and in St. James’s Hall, 
London, by invitation of the indefatigable Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes on Temperance Sunday. 

The Methodist Churches of London, not to be outdone, 
have already given a social reception to the most promi- 








nent figure among Methodist women of America, and on 
the twenty-seventh of February they are to accord her 
a formal public greeting in John Wesley’s famous 
City Road Chapel. 

Scotland has added her quota to the universal 
euthusiasm, and indeed in the judgment of some 
of our temperance workers has exceeded perhaps in 
demonstrating a more exprgssive sympathy in harmony 
with their well-known national hospitality. St. An- 
drew’s Hall, Glasgow—which accommodates 5,000 per- 
sons—was packed on the evening of January 29th, and 
the great Synod Hall, in Edinburgh, witnessed the re- 
markable exhibition of the presentation’ of a testimonial 
by Dr. Blaikie, of the University, signed by the official 
representatives of every denomination in Scotland, to- 
gether with the testimonials of each of the national tem- 
perance societies. 

A more notable instance of the result of Miss Wil- 
lard’s life mission could not be instanced than such a 
recognition from this most conservative body of Chris- 
tians who have for so long resisted the work and influ- 
ence of women. It is, however, no matter of wonder that 
the work and worth of Frances E. Willard should have 
been thus recognized in the mother country ; for wher- 
ever the temperance cause has a champion, wherever the 
cause of social purity has an exponent, wherever the 
labor movement lifts up its voice, wherever woman, with 
the sunlight of the glad new day up n her face, stretches 
forth her hands to God, there Miss Willard’s name 
is loved, cherished and revered. Tried by a jury of her 
peers, even amid the clashing opinions of this transition 
age, when the old is unwilling to die and the new seems 
hardly ready to be born, there would still come the ver- 
dict ‘‘she is a fair opponent, she is a kindly comrade”; 
as Lincoln said, she has firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, and moves along her chosen 
path with malice toward none and charity for all. 
From that more august and perhaps impartial jury, be- 
yond the circle of reform, comes the verdict, prophetic 
of that which history shall one day record : ‘‘ She made 
the world wider for woman, and happier for humanity.” 

EASTNOR CASTLE, ENGLAND, 
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THE FIRESIDE CLUB. 
BY GEORGE HEPWORTH. 


It has long been a pet theory of mine that in every 
little company of half a dozen thoughtful men and 
women there ought to be an invisible reporter to record 
the bright things said. In other words, I have a notion 
that many of the best sayings are like snowflakes which 
fall in the stream and disappear. 

When a man sits down with malice aforethought to 
write an article for publication, his ideas are as dignified 
and stately as a minuet in the time of Louis XVI. 
A sense of intellectual responsibility overwhelms and 
handicaps him, and he is so anxious to have every idea in 
its dress suit that: he loses the terseness and pungency 
which result from freedom. He is as solicitous as Na- 
poleon’s soldiers were when it was announced that the 
Little Corporal would receive them, 

It is very different when a little company are gathered 
between closed doors, the critical world shut out, and 
engage in friendly conversation. Ideas are let loose, 
like a pack of hounds ont for an airing; and the con- 
sciousness that not a bark or a yelp will be heard outside 
of the room in which it is uttered makes the occasion 
notable. The discussion runs along at its own sweet 
will, turning odd corners now and then, nosing about for 
sharp repartee and rejoinders, and producing a general 
exhilaration which is little short of mental ecstasy. 

I belong to what is called ‘‘ The Fireside Club.” Its 
members are men and women who have eyes and ears, 
and one or two of them tongues like flaming swords, 
There isn’t a single genius in the group, thank Heaven ; 
nor one who thinks we come together for the sole pur- 
pose of hearing him tell us of the shortcomings of the 
Aimighty, and the better arrangement he would have 
made if he had been consulted. We are all good fellows, 
both the husbands and the wives, and can bear a rea- 
sonable amount of chaffing. 

We sit around the old-fashioned fireplace, and the 
sputtering logs give us good cheer. We chat about 
everything that is on the political or social or religious 
carpet, read letters lately received from different quar- 
ters of the globe, and make running comments on the 
events of the week. Last Tuesday I occupied my usual 
corner, with note book and pencil on my lap, and jotted 
down some remarks which seemed to me worth men- 
tion. They prove my theory, that a good many ideas 
are thrown away, which, if set on the public table, would 
be eaten with a relish, and found digestible and nutri- 
tious. Let me copy from wy notes : 


No one keeps the law because he is afraid of falling 
into the pit; he is teetering on the edge of the pit all the 
time. The true way is to keep the law of God because it 
is God’s law. 


If we had our own way in this world we should proba- 
bly not have our own way in the next world. Perhaps 
that is why the Lord tells us what to do instead of allow- 
ing us to tell him what we want to have done. 


The theory of politics is to get close to the public crib 
on the plea that some one is stealing from it, and then 





to steal from it on the sly yourself. There is no more 
relation between politics and patriotism than there is be- 
tween George Washington and Jack Cade. 


There is a deal of unadulterated selfishness in our sor. 
row. When a child dies we think of our ownill fortune, 
not of the good fortune of the little one who has escaped 
the possible consequences of alluring and deceptive 
temptation. It is all right with the child, but evidently 
not yet all right withus. That is worth thinking about, 


It is not a man’s duty to love God; itis his greatest 
privilege. You might as well say it is a man’s duty to 
love his wife, or his children, He is so built that he 
can’t help it, and finds his greatest happiness in doing 
80. 


No man can drop from a balloon a mile in the air, and 
be spitted on a church steeple without some serious de- 
rangement to his physical organization. Some folks 
seem to think, however, that this law has no application 
in spiritual concerns. 


The worst thing about the Devil is that he is a gentle. 
man. If you could see his hoofs you would probably 
avoid him, but he carefully covers them with patent 
leathers. He isa very shrewd operator. 


Some people have asked me—thinking, perhaps, that I 
am in the sere and yellow leaf—what period of life is the 
most enjoyable. There is but one answer possible—the 
best time in any man’s life is Now. If, the day after 
death he shall be able to make that assertion, it will 
show that he left an example worthy of being followed. 


A youngster who was in the dumps came to me for 
advice. J said: ‘‘There are two secrets of success; 
gumption and conscience. Get both of them at any 
sacrifice, and then start for the top.” 


Who cares what kind of weather it is? We are more 
fortunate than we deserve to be if we have any weather 
atall. When a man has good weather inside, it is a 
matter of small consequence that he must needs carry 
an umbrella or put on goloshes. 


Nothing in the world gets a man out of sorts likea 
smoky chimney. He may be too pious to swear, but it 
is impossible not to feel that you ought to be forgiven 
under such provocation. The fellow who is everlastingly 
finding fault is just like a smoky chimney. He may 
have a good time himself, but to every body else he is an 
intolerable nuisance. 


‘* What are you here for, anyhow ?” I said to a grum- 
bler once. ‘‘If you seriously think the business of life 
is to snarl and growl, why don’t you borrow a couple of 
forelegs somewhere and apply for space in a kennel?” 
That was three months ago. I haven’t seen him since, 
and perhaps he has taken my advice. 

New YORK CITy. 
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ESOTERIC PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY PROF, JAMES McKEEN CATTELL, PH.D. 





Mr. DAwsoN contributed an article to alate number 
of THE INDEPENDENT containing an account of some 
marvelous experiences narrated by the well-known Lon- 
don editor, Mr. Stead. I shall not attempt to criticise 
the stories in question, but may point out that the inci- 
dents are trivial, and might have occurred by accident, 
more especially as Mr. Stead says that he also receives 
mistaken messages. Some one should, however, reply 
to Mr. Dawson’s communication to the extent at least of 
stating that the evidence in fayor of telepathy and spirit 
communication is not such as to convince most men of 
science who have examined it. The subject evidently 
requires scientific investigation rather than popular dis- 
cussion. Indeed, the whole matter is so inwrapped in 
credulity and superstition, in disease and dishonesty, 
that it is scarcely suitable for the columns of a paper in- 
tended for the family, A university professor and cler- 
gyman, who made a thorough study of the subject, with 
entirely negative result, told me that he regretted his ex- 
perience as it had shaken his faith in human sanity and 
honesty. 

But the marvelous is so attractive, and the intrinsic 
importance of the alleged facts would be so enormous, 
were they true, that it is not likely that the subject 
will be left to trained students. It may, therefore, be 
well to state briefly why the evidence in favor of esoteric 
psychology has not scientific validity. To the casual 
observer the large number of cases recorded seems to 
have a cumulative value and to be almost convinciDg. 
As a matter of fact one case exactly proved would have 
more weight than innumerable cases which might pot 
sibly be otherwise explained. One “ perpetual motion 
machine which worked would make it necessary to g1¥¢ 
up all our principles of physics, whereas the more ‘‘ peF- 
petual motion” machines there are which nearly run, the 
less faith do we have in them. So the very number of 
stories collected, for example, by the Society for Psychi 
Research adds to their improbability, so long as not one 
is scientifically authenticated. I can myself find no con- 
vincing evidence for any one case of telepathy, 
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sight or spirit communication, and I will give $1,000 to 
any one making an experiment proving one, Such would 
be to tell the order of a pack of cards in my laboratory. 

It may be asked: How then can we account for all 
these stories? Those I have examined can be explained 
by one or more of four hypotheses---coincidence, the in- 
fallibility of memory and self-observation, disease and 
dishonesty. These factors play a larger part in the 
affairs of daily life than is commonly supposed. Only 
the trained student of psychology can appreciate their 
range and importance. 

By the nature of things coincidences must occur. As 
Pascal remarked : ‘‘ They say that eclipses portend mis- 
fortunes because misfortunes are common.” Those who 
are always having presentiments are apt to have some 
which are fulfilled. But it is the fallibility of recollec- 
tion which makes of a slight coincidence an exact pre- 
vision. Most people little know how inaccurate is casual 
observation and the memory of past events. My stu- 
dents carry out experiments on the subject, and the re- 
sults are always surprising tothem. They draw a hall- 
way through which they may have passed a thousand 
times, and cannot give the number of doors, the position 
of the furniture, the color of the walls, etc. They cannot 
agree in the least in describing an event which they all 
witnessed, but which at the time they did not prepare to 
describe. It is commonly known that but few can repeat 
accurately the Lord’s Prayer or draw correctly the fig- 
ures on the face of a watch. Ordinary stories of past 
events and even testimony in a court of justice have but 
little validity. 

The normal defectiveness of observation and retro- 
spection is very commonly exaggerated by disease. Phe- 
nomena studied to best advantage in asylums for the 
insane are not confined to them. A patient carried on a 
long conversation with perfect good sense, until he finally 

remarked that the only thing he had to complain of in 
the management of the asylum was that they would not 
mark his linen J. C. He fully believed himself to be 
Jesus Christ. Another patient thought he was Moham- 
med; but when the physician next visited him he in- 
sisted that he was Napoleon. The physician reminded 
him that on his last visit he said he was Mohammed. 
‘‘ Yes,” said the patient, ‘‘ that was by another mother.” 
Similar if less exaggerated delusions are common in 
daily life. Nearly every one believes that he plays a 
more important part in the world than is in fact the case. 
Our own children are the most. remarkable, our own 
arguments the most conclusive. Some people are entirely 
incapable of distinguishing fact and fiction—nc wonder, 
if they have remarkable experiences. 

Dishonesty is also more common than one likes to 
think. We must at once dismiss from serious considera- 
tion all performances by professional mediums, as these 
have been exposed time and again. But in daily life, 
where we might not expect it, people seek to became a 
center of marvel and admiration. Almost impercepti- 
bly and involuntarily they become involved in a network 
of deception and falsehood. Thusa case of mind-reading 
investigated by the Society for Psychical Research iu 
great detail was one by four daughters of a clergyman 
of the Church of England. Professor Sidgwick told me 
that he laid great weight on this case, as the girls could 
have no possible object in deceiving. Yet years after- 
ward they confessed that they had been ‘‘ making fun.” 

Iam well aware that many will think these considera- 
tions inadequate. I shall, therefore, call their attention 
to other marvelous phenomena which have seemed to be 
supported by conclusive evidence. Thus astrology was 
not only accepted by the common people, but was prac- 
ticed by the most eminent men of science and astrono- 
mers, as Bacon, Tycho Brahe and Kepler. How did 
these great men come to accept evidence which we now 
regard as fallacious? Or consider the persecution of 
witches. How are we to account for the conviction of 
witches in acourt in which Sir Matthew Hale was the 
judge and Sir Thomas Browne the medical expert? Yet 
we do not believe that there were witches. Even now 
the evidence in favor of miracle-working shrines is great 

if we regard chiefly the number of reputed cures ; but it 

is not convincing to most Protestants. I have seen the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, and do not 
know how to explain it, but I do not accept it as a mira- 
cle. It may also be worth while to call attention to the 
uselessness and triviality of all reported cases of telepa- 
thy and spirit communication. If the spirit of Shake- 
Speare dictates such poetry as is attributed to it, the de- 
generation of spirits is most lamentable. 
In conclusion I wish to repeat that the investigation of 
these occult phenomena can only be carried out to ad- 

Vantage by those who have had a thorough training in 

normal and morbid psychology. There are now in nearly 

all our leading universities, laboratories of psychology 
where scientific methods of research can be learned and 

Investigations undertaken. Any truth there may be in 

esoteric psychology will become evident in the progress 

of exact science, not otherwise. 

CoLUmBia COLLEGE, NeW YORK CITY. 
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SAVANNAH IN WINTER AND IN WAR. 


BY THE HON, L. E, CHITTENDEN, 
REGISTER OF THE TREASURY UNDER PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
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Just at nightfall a very decent colored man came on 
board, and a few minutes later an officer and boat’s crew 
from the fort. The officer informed us that it would be 
impossible to ascend the river. The torpedoes were sup- 
posed to have been removed, but there was a dam of 
cribs of timber filled with stone a couple of miles below 
the city, which our engineers were removing and would 
have cleared out within afew days. Until that obstruc- 
tion was removed no steamer could go up the river to 
the city. 
The colored man, who was a fisherman, said he knew 
of a channel with a bottom of soft mud, which entered 
the river above the obstruction, and through which he 
thought he could take the steamer in thedaytime. We, 
therefore, lay at anchor all night, and in the morning 
our colored pilot took command. He told the captain 
that there was not arock,a snag, nor a bit of hard 
ground in the channel through which he would take 
us, 80 that the worst that could happen would be to stick 
the nose of thesteamer into the mud until she was re- 
leased by high water or a tug. He was as good as his 
word. He carried us through beds of reeds into places 
where the mud was level with the surface ; but our 
headway was never entirely stopped until we had passed 
the dam, turned into the river, and under a good head 
of steam moved up alongside a wharf in the business 
part of the city. Our pilot wanted ‘‘one of dem turkeys,” 
but his fees would not come to so much, so he thought 
he ought to have a dollar and a half in good money. We 
thought so too. He went ashore a very happy colored 
man, for he carried a market basket heavy with a 
good cut of beef and a Rhode Island turkey, and two 
of Uncle Sam’s golden eagles in his pocket. On the day 
of our arrival an opening was made through the dam 
broad enough for vessels to pass, and a fleet of steamers 
loaded with military supplies which had been waiting 
below came up to the city. Oneof the steamers, which 
came in that morning proudly bearing the British flag, 
carried acaptain with a sad countenance. He had his 
own pilot on board. He had run the blockade, his pilot 
had evaded all the torpedoes and steel-pointed spars, 
and finding an opening in the dam he had steamed up to 
the city and dropped his anchor between two vessels 
which at sunrise hoisted the Stars and Strips not only on 
their vessels but on his own. 
The first call I made was upon General Sherman. He 
did not think there was much occasion for our expedi- 
tion, but since our steamer had come he proposed to see 
to it that our provisions went to those who were truly 
in want and not to those who were able to pay for their 
own supplies, a prop sal which met with my hearty 
co-operation. 
The chief of the commissary department of Sherman’s 
army was an old acquaintance and a fellow-Vermonter. 
Colonel, afterward Brevet Major-General Amos Beck- 
with had a deceptive face. He looked much like a 
minister who had failed of success as a preacher and 
given himself up to idleness and regret. One would 
have said that he was a quiet, modest man who had no 
harm in him, who would have made a fair chaplain of a 
regiment in which there were no hard cases, and of 
which no severe service was expected, In fact, he was a 
man full of resources, of tireless energy and tremendous 
force. He had fed Sherman’s army under conditions 
which would have appalled ordinary men—which he him- 
self could not have overcome if he had not been able to 
impart his own energy to many others. He hated cant 
and humbug. Lazy men were afraid of him. ‘ B ck- 
with never requires any orders,” said General Sherman, 
“‘Let him know where the army or any part of it will be 
at any time, and the supplies will be there, He is the 
only man | ever knew who always does the right thing 
at the right time. He thinks quick and acts quicker !” 
Beckwith received me with cordiality, and, busy as I 
knew he was, pressed me to be seated and tell him all the 
news. I wasabout taking myself away, when acom- 
mittee of the citizens of Savanah was announced and in- 
vited to enter. 
‘* Your business, gentlemen?” was the colonel’s crisp 
military demand. 
The chairman, a dignified cotton factor, portly enough 
fora Dutch burgomaster, with many words expressed 
his high estimate of General Sherman and his staff, 
and his thanks for the preservation of life and prop- 
perty. He opened a river of speech that might have 
flowed on forever. 
‘“‘ Yes! omit all that. Come to the point. You want 
something, what is it?” demanded the colonel, 
The speaker began a long way from this conclusion. 
General Hardee was short of transpertation ; he had 
taken with him all the horses and mules when he evac- 
uated the city; the Negroes would no longer work un- 
less they were paid in good Northern money—they 
would not touch Confederate notes. The United States 
had taken possession of the movable steam engines used 
in discharging vessels. A steamer had just arrived 
from the North with provisions. It was necessary to 
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Would Colonel Beckwith be so kind as to send a force of 
men and wagons to unload and transport this cargo? 

There were premonitions of a convulsion before this 
speech was half delivered—they materialized with a 
crash as it ended. 

“No! A hundred times no! You, traitors, taken 
red-handed, fighting against your flag, permitted to go 
at large when you ought to be hung or imprisoned—you 
asking that brave soldiers be sent to unload provisions 
contributed by charity to save you from starvation? 
What lazy, miserable curs slavery has made of men! A 
few years moreof it and you would have had a nigger to 
open your eyes in the morning, and to work your jaws 
at breakfast. No. I'll see you —— first, a thousand 
times as you deserve. I may want that steamer any day. 
If by twelve to-morrow she is not unloaded, by twelve to- 
morrow I will discharge her, and distribute her cargo to 
the families of men who are not too lazy to live. I have 
a great mind to do it now. Now get out, all of you! 
This is a business office, and no place for bummers !” 
They left without ceremony. The colonel turned to 
me with an apologetic air. ‘*——— them!” he said. ‘I 
have respect for a fighting rebel, but for these lazy, cow- 
ardly curs—bah! They will complain of me to General 
Sherman. If you want amusement go over to his head- 
quarters.” 

A member of his staff who was present took me into 
the quarters of General Sherman by a private entrance. 
In a few minutes the committee appeared. The chair- 
man was eloquent over their wrongs ; he wished to com- 
plain of Colonel Beckwith. They had asked him for a 
detail for me to unload a vessel, and he had abused and 
threatened them. They wanted him reprimanded and 
taught how to treat gentlemen in future. 

“‘Are you quite certain that he threatened you? It is 
the first time I ever heard of a threat from Beckwith,” 
said the general. 

‘‘He may not have threatened us personally ; but he 
did say, in his brutal language, that if we did not unload 
that vessel —— quick he would unload her and dis- 
tribute her provisions himself. We ask you particularly 
to prevent that outrage, General !” 

‘“*Then you had better get to work on that cargo at 
once,” said the general. ‘‘ Beckwith seldom tells what 
he is going to do; but, if he told you that, he will do it 
without the slightest doubt.” 

‘But you will, at least, reprimand him for insulting 
the committee ?” insisted the chairman, 

‘*There is some question about that,” said the general. 
‘*Beckwith is the best commissary I ever saw. All 
through the campaign this army of mine has looked to 
Beckwith for its rations. He has never failed them. He 
has never interfered with my duties nor I with his, and 
we agree perfectly. Then, before I could reprimand 
him, I should have to know that I would not have said 
just what he did under the circumstances. Was it not a 
trifle cool of you to ask that men from my army be sent 
to work for you?” 

‘* 1 see,” said the chairman, ‘‘ the heel of the conquer- 
oris upon us. We must submit. It is useless to remon- 
strate !” 

‘“‘T have no time to waste with you, gentlemen,” said 
the general. ‘‘ When you are able to appreciate the gen- 
tleness with which you have been treated by my army, 
you may come to me for advice, not for complaint. Un- 
til then you will not do better than to follow Beckwith’s 
example and go to work.” 

Two hours later a crowd of citizens were unloading the 
steamer. Twenty-five of them on a rope which passed 
through a snatch-block were marching forward and 
back to the song and chorus of a darky, whipping barrels 
out of the steamer’s hold, She was discharged within 
twelve hours. Beckwith had got good work out of the 
citizens and their committee. 

I sought every opportunity to converse with the pri- 
vate soldiers. There was a general appearance of rugged 
health and strength and of personal cleanliness which 
surprised me. I stood by a window in his headquar- 
ters when the division of General Geary began its north- 
ward march. Every man carried his gun, his forty 
rounds of ammunition, his shelter tent, and rations for 
five days. Each one had some article which contributed 
to the common comfort, axes, billhooks, spades, grid- 
irons, fryingpans with long handles: Yet with all this 
burden the soldier’s step was elastic. Instead of slowly 
striding over a pool of water or an obstruction in the 
highway each line actually bounded over it, as I had 
seen the sheep bound over a low fence in a hill pasture, 
Geary himself was a general worthy of such a force. 
Over six feet high, his body straight and strong as the 
trunk of a forest ash, with the bravery of a lion, he was 
every inch a soldier. 

‘¢ What a splendid body of men you command, Gener- 
al!” Isaid to him as the last regiment was passing. 

‘‘ My friend !” he exclaimed, ‘‘I will tell you a short 
story. I crossed the Ohio River with that division when 
it numbered twelve thousand five hundred men. They 
were good, strong, brainy men from the city and coun- 
try—no better average was ever enlisted. To-day there 
are present for duty only a few more than three thou- 
sand ; and yetI think the fighting strength of the division 
was never greater than it is at this moment. Many good 
men have fallen upon many battlefields, others have 
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every one with a defect physical or mental has been 
sifted out. Those that remain are in perfect health, used 
to hard service, brave, disciplined soldiers, who have 
faith in their officers, believe themselves to be invincible, 
and are as nearly so as it is possible for men to be. 
Every man knows how to take care of himself. Halt the 
division for twenty minutes and each man will be eating 
his hard tack with a cup of hot coffee in his hand.” His 
eyes sparkled as he said, ‘‘ There is no reward for the 
soldier equal to the consciousness that he commands such 
men !” 

Very soon afterward I learned what General Geary 
had in mind when he spoke of men who knew how to 
take care of themselves. I had spent the night in the 
upper part of the city. About eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing as I was crossing Bull Street, a broad boulevard, on 
my way to the steamer, a large division of men had just 
entered the street and stacked their arms, They had 
been encamped on a rice field, from which the water 
was excluded by tide-gates. Some rebels hazing about 
in the night had destroyed these gates, and when the 
tide rose the field was flooded and the division had 
literally been ‘drowned out,” some individuals saving 
their baggage with difficulty. Five hours later I visited 
the division by invitation. ‘he boulevard had undergone 
a magical change. Unoccupied buildings had furnished 
the lumber. Four posts, firmly set in the earth were 
boarded closely about six feet from the ground. A ridge- 
pole was raised, over it shelter tents were stretched, 
forming a roof. From the cotton bales on the dock, cot- 
ton had been brought for the mattress, over which a 
blanket was stretched and pinned to the earth, and here 
was a dry, comfortable house and sleeping room for six 
men. Kitchens and cook rooms were provided for each 
squad, in which a hot dinner with the indispensable hot 
coffee was in the process of preparation. These men 
knew how to take care of themselves. 

There was asad procession in the rear of every divi- 
sion. The owners of plantations had abandoned the 
sick, the young and the infirm, in many cases leaving 
them destitute. They had been told horrible stories— 
that the Yankees put the able men in front of every bat- 
tle ; that the old men, women and children were thrown 
into the rivers or burned in the factories and storehouses. 

But these stories produced no impression upon the 
colored race. They knew the Northern soldiers were 
their friends. They would follow them to the ends of 
the earth. An old white-headed man, his body crippled 
by neglect and hard work, said to me: ‘1 don’t speck 
to see the land of freedom, but Ise gwine to follow dat 
flag ontwell I just fall and die in de road.” I turn away 
from any further description. The black followers 
seemed to me more numerous than the army, One of 
them, a white-haired man of eighty years, crippled and 
almost doubled by ill-treatment, said to me, as he pain- 
fully limped after Geary’s division: ‘‘I will follow it 
ontwell I drap. It is going north to de land of freedom.” 

There were tragic events caused by these ignorant 
colored people. ‘‘ Will you come to my quarters and 
help me dispose of a case of some difficulty?” said a 
general of division to me one morning. We found there 
a man who was said to bea prisoner, a typical butternut- 
colored Georgia cracker, with his chest riddled with 
buckshot. A Negro named Sampson, in chains, was 
seated near him, charged with his attempted murder. 

It was a long time before I could get Sampson’s confi- 
dence. He had decided that he would be hanged and that 
it was useless for him to attempt any defense. I suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that I was his friend, and he 
finally gave way. 

**Yes! Hehad shot the man,” he said, but he was 
not a rebel prisoner. He was a Confederate who had 
changed his clothing with a prisoner, and who was to 
have two hundred gold dollars for killing General Geary. 
He had watched him for four successive days, he said, 
and had not interfered with him until he saw him with 
his Winchester aimed at the general, who was passing 
on horseback. Then he dropped him. He would do it 
again if he had to die for it every time. 

**Why do you keep so close a watch over General 
Geary ?” I asked. 

*“*Why, because he is one of President Linkum’s men, 
God bless him! and he gave us our freedom,” he re- 
sponded. ‘I knew. this fellow was trying to kill Gen- 
eral Geary. If I could save the general’s life I didn’t 
care what became of mine. I watched him four days 
and nights. Four times he raised his gun to kill the 
general, and four times I was ready to send a buckshot 
cartridge through him. The last time he fired. So did 
I. If I have killed him and saved the general, all 
right. It’s no matter about their hanging me.” He was 
not hanged ; his fidelity to his deliverers proved to be a 
common affair. 

One night I was sleeping in the house of a citizen. I 
was dreaming that Hardee and the rebel Wheeler had 
surrounded and were bombarding the city. I dressed 
myself and rushed into the street, intending to go to our 
steamer. Strong hands arrested and forced me back 
into the house. ‘‘ Look,” said an officer, pointing toward 
the western horizon where the air seemed full of bursting 
shells. 

** What isthe matter?” I finally asked. 

‘*The armory is on fire. There are 20,000 loaded shells 
n it. Every street near the armory has these shells 


buried in it, and they are connected with the armory by 
afuse. These shells are exploding every minute. No 
one knows the arrangement; every one may take his 
chance at the destruction of the city now going on.” 

I shrank back partially under a porch and began to re- 
flect upon the situation. The arsenal fronted upon a 
street only one block to the left, at the head of which 
stood my friend’s residence. South of this line the air 
was filled with bursting shells. There was a lofty tower, 
to the top of which the water was carried by force 
pumps for distribution over the city. A shell opened the 
side of this tower almost at the top, and a great column 
of water rushed through the opening and descended in a 
curve to the ground. 

But for the courage of Union soldiers, the whole city 
must have been destroyed. The fire department was 
cowardly and powerless. The soldiers formed a line 
around the blocks which seemed to be in danger. This 
line was contracted foot by foot until the area where the 
shells had been planted was defined. 1t proved to be the 
square on which the armory stood and two adjoining 
squares north of it. Water was abundant, and these 
squares were speedily saturated with it. The illumina- 
tion, and with it the alarm, was speedily suppressed, 
Now and then a solitary shell burst with a grumbling, 
discontented sound, but its particles fell upon the wet 
ground and were extinguished. In another hour the 
danger was over. 

General Sherman named a military governor for the 
city, gave him a provost’s guard of disabled men, and 
with his army commenced that magnificent march 
northward which terminated at the triumphal review in 
Washington in the following spring. Colonel Beckwith 
ordered our steamer into the service, as her powerful en- 
gines and small draught of water eminently fitted her 
for coast work. Upon my representation of the impor- 
tance of making an early report to the President, he re- 
leased the steamer and loaded her with compressed bales 
of Confederate cotton for New York City. Her captain 
was directed to coal her from schooners just arrived, 
The captain reported that there was less coal than slate 
in the fuel, and before we were out of the river 
announced that he could not get coal enough out of that 
stuff to keep the vessel offshore in a decent breeze. I 
therefore took the responsibility of ordering the steamer 
into Hatteras Inlet, where I knew there was a supply of 
fuel. 

For three days I laid aside all thoughts of the war and 
gave myself up to physical science. An immense school 
of porpoises was waiting for us just outside the bar of 
the Savannah River, and kept us company all the way to 
Hatteras Inlet. They seemed to get an immense enjoy- 
ment out of the trip. They had no difficulty in keeping 
pace with the steamer. Scores at a time shot out of the 
water in the form of a bow, turned a somersault in the 
air, and all came to the surface of the water headed 
northward. As faras we could see in every direction 
the sea was alive with porpoises. Two big fellows, one 
on each side of the stem of the vessel, not four inches 
below the surface, kept pace with the movement of the 
steamer. Lying upon the bowsprit I watched them for 
hours. I was not able to see that they changed their po- 
sition relative to the vessel. I went to my stateroom for 
a Winchester rifle. As I walked forward to the bow- 
sprit my eye swept the horizon, and the whole surface 
of the sea appeared to be alive with porpoises. I senta 
bullet into the body of one swimming at the vessel’s bow. 
It must have passed through him, but he plunged down- 
ward at an angle of thirty-tive degrees and disappeared. 
Again I swept the ocean with my eye, and not a porpoise 
was Visible. Every one had disappeared, and we did not 
see another on our homeward voyage. Why they disap- 
peared, what the communication was which so promptly 
advised each of his danger, I leave to the reader's imag- 
ination. 

The channel into Hatteras Inlet was very intricaie, 
but our captain threaded it without difficulty. Two 
three-masted schooners which went ashore only a few 
months previously, were now fifty yards inland and 
high above the water level. The tide ran out with a 
strong current which the poor coal would scarcely make 
power enough in our steamer to overcome. After some 
time we got well inside the inlet, and the steamer swung 
gently at her anchors. 

Two companies of soldiers encamped at the inlet had 
made a seine not more than fifty feet long and some ten 
feet broad. They declined to fish for us, but offered us 
the use of their net. Two men held one end of it on the 
shore while two others walked out the length of the net 
into the swift tideway. They had no sooner straightened 
the net than the two men in the tideway exclaimed that 
they could not hold the net, while the soldiers shouted 
to them to bring the end ashore. They did so, describ- 
ing asmall half-circle; but when they hauled in the net 
it carried more than three barrelg of fish, almost all of 
them being the young of the striped bass, about ten 
inches long. A more savory fish never came out of the 
sea. 

With coal of a better quality we made better head- 
way and in due time were moored alongside the dock at 
the foot of Wall Street. We were not inclined to say 
much about our voyage. If there were starving people 
in Savannah we did not encounter them. The citizens we 





t met were quite willing to accept our hospitalities, but 
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they seemed to think they were foraging on the enemy, 
and gave me the impression that they were still unre- 
constructed rebels. 

New YorK CITY, 
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WE got ready for the inauguration weeks before it 
came—in everything but the weather. We all looked 
back with terror to the rain that fell at the last inaugu- 
ration. Then Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cleveland rode 
through dripping thousands up the avenue to the Capi- 
tol. Would they have to do it again? Nobody could 
tell. The one Bureau of this Government that is beyond 
and above all political influence is that of the weather, 
Neither prayers nor threats avail one there. Prophecies 
are not altogether reliable—it is the one division in our 
Government that Civil Service does not disturb, and where 
the politician cannot creep in and steal. So we waited, 
Everything was arranged as far as it could be, even toa 
wise recollection of umbrella stands as things that might 
become more popular and sought after than the street 
stands ; all the street stands were not roofed. Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue was its usual admixture on such an occa- 
sion. It is a straight mile from the Whi‘e House to the 
Capitol; itis wide enough for two lines of horse-car 
travel and for two lines of wagon travel on either side of 
the tramways, yet it has not the handsomest shops nor 
the finest buildings, and on the southern side of the ave- 
nue there are no large, handsome buildings. The real- 
estate owners on the avenue have overreached them- 
selves. They have asked too high rents, and the fine 
new stores and offices have gone on F Street, which runs 
parallel with the avenue and is not far from it. Never- 
theless, the avenue is brave with decorations at any 
great festival, and an inauguration calls out all its possi- 
bilities. Seats are put up at every possible point. From 
the Pearce monument at the foot of the hill down to the 
western corner of Lafayette Square, arrangements were 
made for more than forty thousand people, most of the 
seat stacks being well roofed. In front of the White 
House the stand for the President and his friends was 
made quite gorgeous with a lining of red cotton. The 
long side of the Treasury building was banked with 
seats, as well as the front and back. The windows along 
the avenue up to the fourth stories sold for unbelievable 
prices. Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cleveland rode among a 
hundred thousand people when their carriage turned 
out from the White House grounds and started up to the 
Capitol. When you compute the shouting power of 
these people, arithmetic fails one. Noisiest of all were 
Tammany’s three thousand braves in their well-preserved 
silk hats. ‘lhe procession up to the Capitol is short; 
the Presidential carriages, five or six in num- 
ber, their occupying friends, and a small escort of 
troops. The gorgeousness begins when, after the in- 
augural address made from a platform, built out on 
the central steps of the east front of the Capitol, the 
little procession forms for the return to the White House, 
and the long columns of State militia from all parts of 
the Union falls into line and unwinds slowly down the 
avenue mile tothe White House again, where the Presi- 
dents land ; the retiring President either shakes hands 
and bids adieu there, or they go in and they take lunch- 
eon together, or the new President at once goes upon 
the reviewing stand in front and receives the salutes of 
the marching lines, often standing with his hat off ; that 
is settled largely by the weather. With such a rain as 
Mr. Harrison had he was obliged to remain covered most 
of the time. 

The most solemn moment, the only really impressive 
minutes are those upon the platform on the Capitol steps, 
when the Chief Executive of the nation, standing bare- 
headed, takes his oath of office from the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Last Saturday this may have been 
a particularly pleasant thing to them both, as Mr. Fuller 
was appointed by Mr. Cleveland during the previous term 
of the latter, shortly before it expired. The great place 
around this platform is always packed with men, so that, 
looking down on it asI did from a committee room win- 
dow, the effect was that of a pavement of Derby hats. 

The scene in the Senate is always interesting. The two 
Presidents, the one that is for a few minutes longer, and 
the one that is to be for the next four years, walk in to- 
gether, and are seated in chairs facing the Senators—the 
members of the House and galleries packed to suffoca- 
tion with lookers-on—before the desk of the presiding 
officer, who is the Vice President, whose term of office is 
also to expire at twelve o’clock. 

As in parenthesis let me remark here that if the above- 
mentioned gentlemen do not get there at twelve by the 
clock,Captain Bassett,with his long white beard, and him- 
self suggestive of old Father Time, goes to the clock, and, 
with a long stick, not the scythe he should have to carry 
out the allegory, turns the clock back amid the snickers 
of anamused generation, who apparently have no respect 
for the legal fiction that the new Administration must 
begin at twelve of the clock. 

The waning Vice President and the one that is wax- 
ing, meet at the desk, and the waning administers the 
oath of office to his successor, and by that act begins the 
formation of the new Senate. The new Vice President 
takes the chair, and the little pyramidal bit of ivory, 
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which has been “‘ the gavel” in the Senate for more than 
fifty years, and then the new Senators are sworn in by 
the Sergeant-at-arms. When this is over, the House and 
Senate, the Supreme Court leading and the visitors in 
the galleries following, they all move out to the steps, 
where the new President is sworn in. 

The inaugural ball followed in the evening after 
the accustomed way. The Pension Office has been 
taken for that purpose for a number of different 
inaugurations, as the place best fitted, from the size of 
its court, forso large an assem’ lage as an inaugural 
always draws together. The rooms around the central 
court are used as dining rooms and cloak rooms, except 
those which are converted into storerooms for the files 
and documents of the Pension Office. The clerks have 
to stop work for several days beforehand, and the whole 
building is devoted to the uses of the inauguration ball. 
The decorations were not particularly new in their designs. 
They were largely of flags shaped into various designs 
along the fronts of the different galleries, with high stands 
facing each other upon which two bands played alternate- 
ly. {he court rises to the roof, and the ceiling was covered 
with striped white silk, and the whole thing was made 
brilliant with electric lights. The audience is both 
mixed and select on such an occasion. The court is £0 
large that you can select your circle according to your 
wishes. I have seen Senators and Navy officers with 
their wives, and a cotillion very well danced not a rod 
from them by well-dressed colored people. When the 
Presidential party comes in, people fall back, so that it 
walks through a lane of spectators, and nobody is intro- 
duced or speaks, unless some of the party greets a per- 
son that he or she knows, who responds, and that is all. 
Whether the Presidential party gets a chance to see the 
decorations and the full effect of the beauty, I never 
could find out. They are mercifully allowed to depart 
about twelve o’clock, and then their cares are over for 
the time. They have been successfully inaugurated. 

Congress meantime was not idle those last days. There 
was a raging vortex of bills in the arena, but it was clear 
that the Appropriation bills, altho frightfully behind- 
hand, must have way. Mr. Sherman made an excellent 
speech on silver and his three per cent. bond paragraph 
in the Sundry Civil Bill, that made Mr. Stewart, of 
Nevada, uneasy in his seat, so that he bobbed up irre- 
pressibly two or three times, but sat down again without 
speaking, and he was allowed but an hour and a half 
for answer, so much was the need of the passage of bills 
felt, Mr. Sherman spoke well, but his amendment had 
to be struck off, so as to get the Sundry Civil Bill 
through the House. All this showed the impress that 
the Harrity Letter had made upon the question of a sec- 
ond session. 

The Harrity Letter is from the manager of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the late campaign. It is called private, 
yet it was published promptly. It has been sent to vari- 
ous Senators and Representatives. Harrity was asked 
for a definition of the position of a number of members 
in the House on the money question. The communica- 
tion has been sent only to those known as sound muney 
men, A blank form is inclosed in the letter, and upon 
it the question is to be answered. Speaker Crisp’s posi- 
tion is wanted. The interesting thing of the letter is the 
bearing upon an extra session. He says; 

“An analysis of the vote on the Andrew-Cate Bill to 
repeal the Sherman Act shows that there are fourteen 
Democrats who have been re-elected and who did not vote 
on February 9th, 1893, when the ‘ previous question’ on the 
Cate Bill was called, and that there are seventy-six new 
members to be in the next House, making in all ninety 
Democrats who will be in the next House who have never 
voted upon the measure looking to the repeal of the Sher- 
man Act. It isimportant” [says Mr. Harrity] ‘to know 
what the attitude of that ninety will be toward a similar 
measure in the next Congress. A list of the ninety is an- 
nexed, and will you find out how they feel, and also treat 
this as confidential ?”’ 

The gist of the whole thing which makes it interesting 
is the bearing it has upon the question of an extra ses- 
sion and whether that will be called at once. It is be- 
coming more and more evident that Mr. Cleveland likes 
“sound money men,” as well as Mr, Harrison. Never- 
theless, it is probable that this country may have to go 
through a sharp experience, before people in general will 
learn that a great question like that of money cannot be 
trifled with. That it is impossible to prosper on a com- 
modity that is bolstered up artifically in price, whether 
it is silver or turnips. 

_The Vice President and Mrs. Morton gavea very beau- 
tiful reception to the coming Vice President, Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson, on the Wednesday evening before the inau- 
guration, If was a very courteous thing in the retiring 
Vice President, and, as if every one felt it, every one 
that was invited, or that could get an invitation, went. 
The Marine Band played in the hall, and near them stood 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Stevenson, and then Mrs. Morton and 
Mrs. Stevenson. Mrs. Morton has a fine head, well set 
on her shouldeis, and great grace of manner. Guests 
were handed from her to Mrs. Stevenson with a word of 
introduction, and asmile that made one forget, if he had 
not already, that there was any such thing as a political 
dividing line. Mrs. Stevenson is slight in figure, and 

With hair beginning to show a little gray ; she has been 
in Washington before when Mr. Stevenson was Assist- 
ant Postmaster, so that she had many friends who did 








not need to be presented. Mr. Stevenson is tall and 
slender, with a face that looks a little pale, and without 
whiskers. He and Mr. Morton were friends when they 
were members of the House in the Forty-sixth Congress. 
After the host and his friends came the guests, of whom 
there were many from other cities. The rooms are large 
and open into each other, so that after the supper room 
was thrown open there was no crowd, only groups talk- 
ing or, in the supper room, sitting with plates of salad and 
ices, The Diplomatic Corps had all its best members 
there, Mr. and Mrs. Guzman, who are from Nicaragua 
and who think-a great deal of the canal we ought, as a 
nation, to be sending through their country at this 
moment ; Baron Fava poured French into the ear of the 
acting Secretary of State, Mr. Wharton, and the latter, 
not to be outdone, kept the ear of the Italian as full as the 
dictionary will allow ; Sir Julian Pauucefote tried to look 
as if he had no diplomatic memories, but was ready for 
peace and good-will,and Senat rs were so numerous that 
one passed them by with hardly a notice. Within a few 
feet of each other Isaw Mr. and Mrs. Cockrell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hale—the latter talking with Mr. Kasson, of Iova— 
Mr. Pasco and Mr. Call, of Florida, and Mr. Higgios and 
Mr. and Mrs, Gray, of Delaware, the latter with a very 
pretty daughter with a fair neck and a pink gown, a.d 
resembling both her father and mother. 

Mr. Holman, with his gray peaked chin beard, sat 
talking to a friend asabsorbedly as if he were still on 
the floor of the House, and near him were Mr. and Mrs. 
Hitt, both noticeable—he was in Paris for eight years in 
the Legation and speaks French admirablv, and has 
been on the committee un Foreign Relations in the 
House for many years, either as chairman or member, 
as the politics of that body went from Republican to 
Democrat. Mrs, Hitt, with brilliant dark eyes, a fine 
color in her cheeks, and hair gray enough to highten the 
coloring of her face, is equally accomplished with her 
husband, and has a witty taculty besides. 

Mr. Tom Reed and many other members of the House, 
together with Mrs. and Miss Block, from Hartford, Mr. 
Thomas W. Palmer, the President of the Chicago Expo- 
sition, and two of the commissioners from Hawaii, Mr. 
Castle, Mr. Carter and many others made the rooms 
very full and lively. 

Mr. President Harrison held the last of his afternoon 
receptions in the East room on the same Wednesday. 
There were over a thousand people present ; and he had 
to escape finally without meeting them quite all, having 
given more than the usual half-hour, and still seeing no 
end to the arrivals. 


Sine Arts. 
THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN 
FINE ARTS SOCIETY. 
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A LATE number of The Review of Reviews gave a list of 
notable benefactions made by the millionaires of our coun- 
try. No one could read the article without the reflection 
that a large share of wealth in the handsof a right-minded 
man may be so used as to secure for the general public 
advantages that could never be theirs, except through 
State aid, if wealth were evenly distributed. <A visit to 
the Fine Arts Loan Exhibition strengthens this reflection. 

The Loan Exhibition Committee was formed about 
eighteen months ago, being made up of a hundred ard 
twenty or more artists, collectors and public-spirited lovers 
of art, for the purpose of holding an extensive Loan Exhi- 
bition, the object of which should be to increase the Build- 
ing Fund of the American Fine Arts Society. he first 
plan was to hold the Exhibition at the Madison Square 
Garden; but that project was abandoned on account of 
the expense of fitting up the place. ‘Lo quote from the 
official statement of the Society : 

“At this juncture Mr. Geo. W. Vanderbilt offered to advance 
the amount necessary to build the beautiful gallery which, on 
December 30th, 1892, was presented to the American Fine Arts 
Society, and which now bears his name. This offer was made on 
the understanding that the Loan Exhibition should be held in 
the Fine Arts Building. This involved a postpunemeunt of one 
year.” 

Without Mr. Vanderbilt, with all its ambition and good 
will, the Fine Arts Society could not have provided New 
York with so beautiful, and commodious a gallery. TLe 
total outlay of the Society for its land, buiiding, ete., 
amounts to $400,000, the murtgayge debt being $165,000. The 
proceeds of the Loan Exhibition fall to the Society ; they 
cannot go far, however, to extinguish this debt. Gift aod 
Fellowship funds have therefore been established, through 
which it is hoped that those interested in the a'ms of the 
Society will contribute in amounts varying from $100 to 
$5,000, until the debt is removed. These funds can be 
pressed later ; at present it is tue Loan Exhibition that de- 
mands the attention of the public. 

The first room the visitor enters is the South Gallery,which 
is hung, except its western wall, with old masters of the 
English school and a few Copleys and Stuarts,collated under 
the direction of Mr. Wm. H. Fuiler,who himeelf 1-nds some 
seventeen paintings, or about a third of the illustrations of 
this school. Listsof names and numbers are not attractive 
reading, aud yet no better idea of the richness of this col- 
lection could be given than by saying that it includes nine 
Constables, eight Gainsboroughs, seven Stuarts, six Rey- 
nolds, four Old Cromes, three Cupleys, three Lawrences, 
two Romneys, two Van Dykes, une Turner, besides single 





interesting collection, one portrait by Gainsborough, the 
Turner (*‘ Mercury and Argus’’) recently purchased by Sir 
Donald Smith in England, one Romney (“ Portrait of Mrs. 
Wright”), one Sir Joshua and one Old Crome come to us 
through the liberality of their Catadian owners, and will 
‘be studied with special interest, as they are wholly 
unknown to our New York public. The Romneys hang on 
either side of the Jurner dream ; the second one, a portrait 
of Mrs, Fitz-Herbert, full of life and color, is lent by Mrs. 
W. T. Blodgett. The visitor may have seen many of these 
paintings before, those of Mr. Fuller having been ex- 
hibited last year at the Union League Club, and some of 
them he may know from engravings; but so full and char- 
acteristic a collection as this has never before been ex- 
hibited in New York ; aud the student, much as he may be 
attracted by the techsie and the picture quality of the 
modern French and American painiings that abound in 
the Vanderbilt Gallery, willdo well to reserve a goodly 
portion of his time for the portraits and landscapes of the 
old English masters. Besides his English pictures Mr. 
Fuller has lent nearly as many by French artists, e-pecially 
those of the Barvizon school, for the Vanderbilt Gallery. 
Upon the western wall of the South Gallery are huvg a 
few of the most valuable pictures in our country. Mr. 
Havermeyer’s De Hooghe, which occupies the place of 
honor and is counted the gem of all the old masters ever 
brought into the United States, and four Rembrandts; 
the famous “Gilder” and the ‘Old Womau,” supposed to 
be the mother of the painter, both leut by Mr. Haver- 
meyer, and the portraits of Kurgumaster Six and of his 
wife, belonging to Mr. Morris K. Jesup. 

In the Sculpture Gall-ry, which lies between the South 
and tbe Vanderbilt Galleries, are several examples of carly 
Italian art, a half-dozen of which are lent by Mrs. §S. I. 
Parrish, potable among which is the ‘* Holy Family,” 
attributed to Lorenzo di Credi, and a number of choice 
pictures from the Low Countries. Among those leut by 
the artist, Mr. Wm. M. Chase, are a portrait by Cuyp, a 
Terbure and a Keyser. The ‘‘ Boy Buckling on his 
Armor,” by Rembrandt, bought at the Sau Dunato sale, 
aud one of the four Velasquez, are lent by Mr. R. 
Mortimer, and a series of smatl pictures illustrating ** The 
Five Senses,’”? by Teniers, come from Mr. C. Lambert. 
Here is a Brouwer and also a Frans Hals from Mr. R. 
Ingalls, and Mr. Knoedler lends two of Rubens's lusty 
heads, while Mr. Durand-Ruel sends a De Hooghe. 

Here, and more especially in the Vanderbilt Gallery, the 
dealers have been drawn upon and have lentfreely. Mr. 
Knoedler lends some thirty paintings, Mr. Duraud-Ruel 
sull more, while Messrs. Blakeslee, Boussod, Reichard, 
Schaus and S. P. Avery, Jr., have all contributed. A 
round duzen are owned by Mr. L. C. Deimonico. The 
Vauderbilt Gallery, being devoted to modern masters, is 
the room toward which visitors naturally tend. Tney 
know the work of the artists represented. Many of the 
pictures are old friends or can be recognized at once from 
the artist’s style. The gallery is spacious in the first 
place, and, added to that, there is that sense of largeness, 
of air, cf Jizht and sunshine which a room full of good 
modern paintings 1s sure to impart. The walls themselves 
are painted 1n too sharp a red, tho some fine tapestries and 
the pictures hide most of the color. Where 1t dues appear 
it is too vivid for paintings of to-day. 

Among these modern masters some Americans are repre- 
sented. ‘Ihey ure but few in number, but their work is 
worthy of note. Messrs. Frank Boggs, Wm. A. Coffin, F. 
E. Church, Joseph Jetferson, John S. Sargent, ‘Th. Kobin- 
son, J. Alden Weir, Horatio Walker, and A. H. Wyant are, 
I beheve, all who have the houor to appear here. 

Tne west side of the Gallery is more especially given up 
to the impressionists. Here are the Movets, a half a dozen 
of them, with their iridescent hght which seems to quiver 
before the eye like heated air. Here too are the Chavanues, 
aud w “ Banks of the Seine,” by ‘’bh. Robinson, which holds 
its own beside the Frenchmen’s wok. Here is Cazin’s 
‘ Winter,” cold as reality, but with the poetic quality 
which renders every Cazin attractive; and there are two or 
three others by this master to be epjuyed in the collection, 

In the place of honor vn the north wall facing the en- 
trance to the Gallery, are some beautiful Mauves, and to 
the left a “ Sea shore,” by Courbet, which shows to splen- 
did advantage across the Gallery atmidday. A ‘* Dieppe,” 
of Daubigny’s,hangs Lear it and is wonderfully atir.ctive. 

‘*Why don’t our artists paint East Gloucester like 
that ?” asked the Massachusetts girl at my side. ‘I’ve 
seen it look so.”? Tnis painting is lent by Mr. Joseph Jef- 
ferson, and so is the fine Israels, ‘‘ Mother and Child,” 
which bangs near it and the large Mauve, to say nothing 
of the ‘‘ Ked and White Cow,” by the sume artist, which 
taken together are no mean addition to the collection. 
‘he Coruts bere exhivited are generally small, but of a 
charming quality. 

The visitor will of course look up the Bastien-Lepage 
(124) and the Degnanu-Bouveret (130), if he bas Lot alieady 
observed them. The Fortuny will force itself upon his 
vision, and the Boldinis he will not overlook ; but interest- 
ing as these all are to the painter and the picture lover“ae 
will, if he be wise—and the student assuredly will—take 
time enough to examine the former room; with some care, 
Modern musters are bought by Americans continually, and 
paintings of the Barbizon school are owned in jarge num- 
bers by American lovers of art. Exhibitions aiso occur 
frequently iu which fine examples of these masters are to 
be seen ; Dut such a collection of old English masters and 
Dutch painters is rarely to be seen in this country, and it 
should be studied while the opportunity is afforded. 

So 1 would urge every one interested in art to visit this 
Loan Exhibition not less than three times. Three times 
three would be better. For it is not pictures alone that 
are to be studied. The walls, it is true, are hung with 
paintings, and the first impression as one eiters 1s of an 
exhibiuon of pictures; but there are placed bere and there 
about the galleries cases of old silver, lacquer, weapons, 
fans, Jace, Persian luster ware, while the Kast and West 





examples of other artists of less fame, Of this rare and 


Room are filled with the rarest ceramic treasures of Greek, 
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Roman, Chinese and Japanese manufacture, lent by the 
most skilled collectors of New York. 

Being thus once more reminded of the generosity and 
public spirit of such of our rich men as have spared of their 
best pro bono publico, I take pleasure in adding the names 
of the Executive Committee of this Loan Exhibition after 
first quoting what our good friend, ** Professor Prodgers,”’ 
whom we have met Saturdays at “Mrs. Wouter Van Twil- 
ler’s,” has said about them in the Harper’s Bazar: 

“T confess” [says the Professor] “I have not thought so much 
of the pictures to-day as of the public, disinterested spirit of 
these gentlemen who have brought this collection together, men 
who have worked to make the building what it was, and then 
left nothing since undone to carry the whole spirit of the insti- 
tution to its best and noblest expression. The judgment and the 
skill represented in the selection are but a small part of it; there 
is the labor of which the public rever dreams, the letters, the 
journeys, the all-night session over hangings and arrangement, a 
labor which, if successful, wipes out its own record of distracting 
detail work, and which, if unsuccessful, counts for nothing but 
its own defeat.” 

Executive Committee :—Henry G. Marquand, Charles T, 
Barney, James A. Garland, Edward D. Adams, Richard W. 
Gilder, William M. Chase, Charles B. Curtis, William H. 
Fuller, Daniel F. Appleton, Thomas B. Clarke, John Getz, 
D. D. Parmly, Howard Russell Butler, Edward Hamilton 
Bell. 

This Exhibition is still open. 

NEWARK, N. J. 








Sanitary. 


WHENEVER an epidemic of cholera sets forth from its 
Asiatic home on its devastating career around the world, 
we are told by those who have lived among the apathetic 
Orientals, of their ignorance, laziness and really filthy 
ideals, which allow them to use the waters of their sewage- 
polluted streams to bathe in, for cooking, washing, and to 
drink. One pessimistic writer, who has lived among them 
many years, says it would take two sanitary missionaries 
to each native to accomplish a reform ; and the descriptions 
of the condition of the socalled holy wells, scattered 
along the route of their eleven-year pilgrimages, leave no 
wonder that the route can be traced by the graves that out- 
line it. But novation “liveth to itself,’ whether its con- 
tact with others is pestilential or salutary, and in Hindu- 
stan the influence of the English in sanitary matters is 
making itself felt. A system of water works has been 
built for Bombay, which cost the city 15,000,000 rupees. 
The main conduit comes from a vast reservoir, formed by 
damming the Tausa Lake with a dam which is two miles 
long—one of the largest in the world. The waterspread is 
about seven miles, and the catchment area fifty-two square 
miles. It creates a storage suflicient to carry them safely 
over the dry seasons—which the natives will cease to reckon 
among the judgments of offended gods. ‘These works are 
capable of supplying 31,000,000 gallons of water daily to 
these previously unwashed and disease-stricken people. 


.- Liverpool, England, has done much in constructing 
new sewerage works and model tenements, with a view to 
diminish her high death rate, which was esteemed a re- 
proach, especially when compared with Birmingham, 
where municipal government and municipal prosperity 
has reached a high degree of non-partisan perfection. Liv- 
erpool bas a very large manufacturing population, and it 
also labors under the same disadvantage as New York, in 
being the entrepot of a very undesirable miscellany of for- 
eigners, many of whom become stranded, and eventually 
die there. But the wise and able men of the city resolved, 
ten years ago, to go to the very heart of the problem, which 
certainly lay in a deplorably poor water-supply. The ac- 
tion taken showsan example of English thoroughness 
that cannot but call out our admiration. They have con- 
structed the longest line of aqueduct: known either to an- 
cient or modern history, leading right back into the heart 
of the Welsh Mountains. They have built a magnificent 
dam creating the Lake of Uruwry ; but in order todo it 
they were obliged to buy out an entire Welsh village 
—acquiring their land in fee-simple and removing the in- 
habitants to other parts, and razing the houses to the 
ground. Sanitery experts will watch the death rate of 
Liverpool with a quickened interest hereafter. 

---»The Massachusetts Board of Health has adopted a 
very telling style of colored maps, to demonstrate to the 
eye the comparative prevalence of six of the principal con- 
tagious diseases, for the nineteen years since 1871 up to the 
time when the comparisons on which these maps were 
founded commenced. During that period, under the 
leadership of the Board of Health, the vital statistics of 
the State have been recorded with far more accurary than 
before. The towns which show the highest mortality are 
colored a bright vermilion and by different styles of rul- 
ing and cross-hatching five degrees of shading are pro- 
duced, each presenting one grade of severity. Onthe one 
illustrating the ravages of typhoid fever, there is a strik- 
ing exemptionof Boston and the region immediately ad- 
jacent for a radius of fifty milesin every direction. Toone 
who has kept an eye on sanitary advance during those 
nineteen years, the solution comes directly to the mind in 
the pure and carefully protected, mostly ‘‘ piped” water 
supply that most of those towns have treated themselves 
to; for in spite of all considerations and appearances to the 
contrary, the conviction is gaining ground that the great 
agency of typhoid infection is contaminated drinking 
water. 


....Inan able paper upon the grip, published a short 
time before his death by Sir Morell Mackenzie, he main- 
tains that the disease is certainly communicable from per- 
son to person, and has collected many striking facts in sup- 
port of his doctrine. The more the disease is studied the 
more it appears to be one of the microbian or germ dis- 
eases,and certainly enough has been demonstrated to show 





the wisdom of the isolation of patients, and the avoidance 
of all needless intercourse with them by the well. 


.... The death rate in Munich from typhoid fever alone 
used to be 24.20 in ten thousand. Under Petenkofer’s lead 
the city has been provided with water from an unquestion- 
ably pure source, and a complete but very costly system 
of sewers, has reduced these deaths to 1.75 in the ten thou- 
sand. The gradual minifying of the disease, pari 
passu. with the progress of the ‘ works,’’ first to 13.30, 
then to 9.26, and lastly to the 1.75 is itself a short and 
pithy sermon on Pasteur’s dictum, “I believe it is within 
the power of man to drive these (germ) diseases from the 
face of the earth.”’ 


Science. 


AN ingenious method for converting the nitrogen of 
the air into ammonia, an old and as yet practically un- 
solved problem, has been patented by Viscount de Lam- 
belly. Illuminating gas, the distillation of which is not 
driven far enough to yield much free hydrogen, is passed 
over red-hot copper to remove the free hydrogen. The 
oxid is thus reduced to metallic copper. Nitrogen is ob- 
tained by passing air over red-hot copper, which takes up 
the oxygen and leaves the nitrogen, the copper being con- 
verted into copper oxid. The copper oxid thus produced 
is utilized in freeing the illuminating gas from hydrogen. 
A mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen free illuminating 
gas, is next passed over a heated mixture of charcoal and 
oxid or carbonate of potassium, sodium or barium con- 
taining some small pieces of iron. A cyanid is formed 
while carbonous oxid is liberated. The carbonous oxid 
gas is burned under the retorts. The cyanid is moistened 
and heated, which decomposes it with the evolution of 
ammonia. The ammonia is absorbed by passing it into 
an acid. 


....It has been said that horned toads when teased some 
times squirt blood out of their eyes. This has been proved 
by Mr. O. P. Hay, who, to facilitate the shedding of the 
skin, tossed one into the water, when “on the side of the 
basin there suddenly appeared a number of spots of red 
fluid, which resembled blood.”’? This was microscopically 
proved to be blood. A day or two afterward Mr. Hay was 
holding the lizard between his thumb and middle finger 
and stroking its horns with his forefinger. All at once a 
quantity of blood was thrown out against his fingers, and 
a portion of it ran down on the animal’s neck; and this 
blood came directly out of the right eye. This has been 
noticed by others; and Mr. Hay states that more than 
twenty years ago Mr. A. R. Wallace published a letter 
from a correspondent in California who described this 
creature as squirting from one its eyes “a jet of bright red 
liquid very much like blood.” 


.... The ‘ Huntsman’s cup,” or pitcher plant, is conceded 
to be one of the earliest, if not the earliest of the wild 
flowers of America to become known to Europeans. Refer- 


-ences occur in relation to itas early as 1570, when a Lis- 


bon physician,named Launanus, sent it to a contemporary 
as the leaves of the frankincense tree. It appears that two 
sailors brought the curious leaves with some rosin from 
the pine trees growing near, and Launanus supposed they 
belonged together. Much confusion has occurred, and 
much wonderment expressed as to what curious tree with 
such leaves could be found in America giving such ‘“‘sweete 
odoure when the gum was burned,” and, strange to say, 
most attempts to clear up the mystery resulted in greater 
obscurity. The final dispelling of the problem as above 
given is due to Dr. Maxwell 'T. Masters, who, by putting 
together all that the earlier writers have said about it, has 
made everything clear. 








School and College. 


IN Freiburg, in Switzerland, the Roman Catholics are 
making the interesting experiment of maintaining a so- 
called “‘ free”? University; i.e,, an institution absolutely 
under Church control and entirely divorced from the State. 
The present term shows an attendance of 187, or an increase 


of 12 over the preceding semester. One hundred and sev- 
enty-three are matriculated ; the other 14 are “ hearers.” 
The theological faculty has 83, the law 71, and the philo- 
sophical 33 students. Of the matriculated students 
Switzerland furnishes 105, Germany 35. Of the 33 other 
foreigners, 16 are Bulgarians. Recently this University 
gave its first graduate the Ph.D. title, the recipient being 
Pastor Karl Holder, of Alsace. The University is about 
to adda medical department. The necessary funds are to 
be raised by means of a lottery, to which arrangement the 
Swiss Government has given its formal consent. 


'.... The public schools of the State of New York, accord 
ing to the annual report of Superintendent James F. 
Crocker, had a registered list last year of 1,073,093 scholars. 
There are 11,180 school districts outside of the incorporated 
cities, and in the cities 615 schools or districts, which par- 
ticipate in the apportionment of the public school funds, 
making a total of 11,795 for the State. There are 12,017 
school buildings, of which the cities have 615 and the rest 
of the State 11,402. Of the 1,845,519 persons of school age 
in the State, 112,296 are in the cities and 733,223 in the 
towns. The percentage of registration based on the school 
population for the cities was about forty-eight per cent., 
while that for the towns was nearly seventy-three per cent. 
The valuation of school property in the cities is upward of 
$32,125,000, and outside of the cities $14,783,000. There are 
5,292 male and 26,869 female teachers. 


.... By a decree of the Italian Minister of Public Worship 
a chair for “‘the History of Christianity ’ has been estab- 
lished in connection with the University of Rome. The 
first incumbent is Prof. B. Labanca, formerly instructor in 
moral philosophy in the University of Pisa. The Italia 





Evangelica, the organ of Protestant Italy, welcomes the 
step as it brings the higher study of religion into other 
hands than the clerical. 


....Ex-President Harrison, it is now publicly announced, 
will deliver a series of lectures at the Leland Stanford 
University, at Palo Alto, Cal., beginning in October next. 
The proposition was made to him some months ago, but he 
did not finally decide to accept until a few days before the 
expiration of his term of office as President. 


....Mrs. Moses Hopkins, of San Francisco, has decided 
to bestow $50,000 and nineteen acres of land to the academy 
in that city which bears the Hopkins name, There is a 
theological seminary connected with the institution. The 
management of the two will be reorganized. 


....Prof. E. A. Ross has resigned his position as Assist- 
ant Profeseor of Political Economy in Cornell, which he has 
occupied scarcely a year, to accept a chair in the depart- 
ment of political science and sociology at Leland Stanford 
University, Cal. 


....The Hon. James W. Patterson, ex-United States Sen- 
ator, who has just resigned the position of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in New Hampshire, has become Pro- 
fessor of Oratory in Dartmouth. 


Personals. 


THE Princess Kaiulani, of Hawaii, who has just come 
from England to present her claims to the throne as 
against the annexation of the Islands by the United States, 
is seventeen years of age, and is the daughter of the ex- 
Queen’s sister, Likelike, who was the wife of Archibald M. 
Cleghorn, an Englishman. Likelike died in 1884. When 
the Princess Liliuokalani became Queen, having no issue, 
her sister’s daughter, Kaiulani, was declared the beir ap- 
parent. She was sent to England to be educated. Her 
father, A. M. Cleghorn, is still living at Honolulu. As 
Kaiulani was regarded as the heir apparent, it is probable 
she will be included in the provision made for the ex- 
Queen; but these are the only members of the family who 
could have any claim to such consideration. The rest are 
dead. Of course, naturally, the young Kaiulani, the 
daughter of an Englishman and educated in England, 
would be thoronghly English in all her ideas and sympa- 
thies. 





....Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, was noted for 
his ready replies. On one occasion, however, he met his 
match. Ataclerical meeting the subject of the separate 
mode of administering the communion came up. One of 
those present said that when there were a large number 
present at the celebration he often preferred to give the 
exhortation to several persons together, as it made the 
feast more of acommunion than when each was isolated 
from his fellow-worship rs by the separate mode of ad- 
ministration. The Bishop, with sarcastic mien and tone, 
replied: ‘I understand you, Mr. Eardley, to prefer admin- 
istering by wholesale?’ Mr. Eardley rejoined: ‘‘ My Lord 
Bishop, when the Divine Founder of the Feast, addressing 
the twelve apostles, said: ‘Drink ye all of the cup,’ I do 
not think that even Judas Iscariot would have dared to 
sneer at him asa ‘ wholesale administrator.’ ’? The Bishop’s 
usual readiness deserted him, and be had nothing to say. 


....The Emperor of Russia has decided to dispatch a 
large squadron of warships to the Umited States to take 
part in the naval display which is to be arranged in Hamp- 
ton Roads to celebrate the opening of the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion. This squadron will call at Cherbourg or Brest as a 
compliment to the French Government, and the ships are 
also to visit the Duke of Edinburgh at Devonport. The 
squadron will be really commanded by Admiral Karnakoff, 
but is to be nominally under the command of Grand Duke 
Alexis, Lord High Admiral of Russia ; and among the offli- 
cers will be Grand Duke Alexander Michaelovitch, who is 
betrothed to Grand Duchess Xenie, elder daughter of the 
Czar. 


.... Among the interesting historical features at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair will be General Grant’s log cabin, which 
for nearly thirty years has been a feature of Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. It was originally erected for the Gen- 
eral in November, 1864, at City Point, Va., and was his 
headquarters for four months. At the close of the Civil 
War he presented it to George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, 
who had it moved and reconstructed exactly as it looked 
on James River. 


....Susan B. Anthony declares that she was impelled to 
remain an old maid by noticing, as she strolled through & 
New England graveyard years ago, the constantly recur- 
ring inscription, ‘Sacred to the memory of A—, relict of 
the late Z——.’”’ She then and there took a mental iron- 
clad oath to remain forever unmarried rather than have 
her existence recorded for future generations simpiy as the 
“relict”? of some man. 


....Mr. Gilbert K. Harroun, who was for a short time 
treasurer of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
and more lately comptroller of the Mail and Express, has 
been appoiuted treasurer of Union College, in charge of its 
large landed property in Schenectady and Long Island 
City. He has already entered upon his duties. 


....M. de Giers, the Chancellor of the Russian Empire, 
has been for some time so out of health that there have 
been repeated rumors of his retirement from his position. 
A long stay at Monte Carlo and San Remo, however, has 
so restored him that he has returned to St. Petersburg to 
resume his duties there. 


....The remains of Jefferson Davis are to be removed 
from Mississippi to Richmond this spring. The fresh in- 
terment will be directed and escort duty performed by Lee 
Camp Confederate Veterans at Richmond. 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 


Last week was marked by Mr. Arthur Friedheim’s 
piano-recitals, specially relative to Liszt’s and Chopin’s 
works; also by a ‘‘ Wagner concert” given at the Music 
Hall, under Mr. Walter Damrosch, with several excel- 
lent soloists and the Symphony Society Orchestra; an 
agreeable matinée entertainment came on Saturday, with 
songs and violin-playing by Mr. Plunket Greene and 
Mr. Henri Marteau ; and the week’s close brought Friday’s 
rehearsal and Saturday night’s concert of the Philbarmonic 
Society. The Wagner concert aforesaid, was even more 
successful artistically than the one in course of the preced- 
ing week, the program of which it repeated in response to 
requests, With the same singers as before. Among these, 
by the by, conspicuous for her superior inteHigence, a fine 
voice and an entirely artistic use of it isto be commended 
Mrs. Martha Burkhard. This lady is a quite unheralded ad- 
dition to the very limited group cf artists now in this vicin- 
ity who are thoroughly acceptable as well as available for 
concert or operatic appearance in such music as the Nibelun- 
gen dramas, and it is a long time since we have heard any 
interpretation of Sieglinde’s share of the scene with Sieg- 
mund so dramatic and at the same time admirably musical. 
Mr. Damrosch conducted the concert, and his orchestra out- 
did itself in the ‘* Valkyr” selections, tho the audience, by 
the by, was so curiously small as to give the affair the out- 
ward complexion of a private rehearsal. At the Greene- 
Marteau matinée the popular Irish baritone sang delight- 
fully a generous number of songs, in their authorship and 
character ranging from Schubert to the patrivtic, sen- 
timental or humorous ballads of his native country— 
the latter with particultr acceptability. Young Mr. 
Marteau who, like Mr. Greene, is to be cataloged 
among the distinct popular successes of the year, 
received the applause of a distinctly enthusiastic house. 
The Philharmonic concerts were in their respective orders, 
fifth in the Society’s 1892-'93 series. Mr. Seidl presented 
on this occasion a program of three numbers ;: Schumann’s 
splendid ‘‘ Overture, Scherzo and Finale,” Op. 52, which 
should always be thought of, if not called, the composer’s 
Third Symphony; Edward Lassen’s new Concerto for Vio- 
lin, Op. 87; and J. Templeton Strong’s Second Symphony, 
in G major, entitled, ‘‘Siutram.’”? The soloist was Mrs. 
Camilla Urso. Lassen’s concerto proved a dubious matter. 
It begins well, more than well. The first movement is 
highly melodious, flowing on in a strongly romantic and 
lyric vein and written with much taste and power. The 
slow movement, in which a musette theme is persistent, 
soon becomes unequivocally monotonous, and its trouble- 
some ingenuities for the soloist and the orchestra fail 
of the essential effects of musical interest and beauty. 
The third movement is in rondo form, on a commonplace 
theme ; and it carries out one’s feeling that the sexagena- 
rian composer’s inspiration left him after he finished his con- 
certo’s first episode, most unluckily for it. The work did not 
gain by Mme, Urso’s extremely uneven performance of it on 
Saturday night, nor by the need of a better understanding as 
to passages in it between player, conductor and orchestra. 
Mr. Strong’s ** Sintram’’ Symphony should have been noted 
as played fur the first time by the Philharmonic Society 
rather than by the ambiguous phrase ‘first time.” It 
has been performed under Mr. Seidl over in Brooklyn. Its _ 
writer is well known as an American composer of the 
younger and distinctly contemporary school. (My. Strong 
is about thirty-eight years of age.) His music has been 
praised abroad and at home. Certain of his orchestral 
works have taken an honorable place in the esteem of 
Germany, and his symphonic poem “ Undine,” for exam- 
ple, is full of merit. In the present instance, Mr. Strong 
has written a very long, ambitious and labored symphony 
with too close a kinship to “ program-music” to be accept- 
able, in the first place. Between the somberness of those 
emotional quatities in Fouque’s novel, referred to in the 
score and the frequent utter want of musical attractiveness 
putinto the movements, the listener is at ouce disappointed 
and ear-weary. The composer is a master-hand at orchestra- 
tion, as those have not to be told who are familiar with his 
shorter and acceptable comypsitions. But noisy climaxes 
in instrumentation are not necessarily dramatic, however 
we are reminded that they may attach to this or that idea 
ina German tale; and if Mr. Strong could not interest 
the literary, not to say sentimental. part of a concert audi- 
ence by keeping their minds on the episodes of their 
old friend in the library, a dull symphony like “ Sintram ”’ 
would soon fail to draw hearers to itself. As music’ 
itistiresomely lugubrious and unbeautiful and full of sheer 
holse ; and its strength is that of the technician, with his 
pages laboriously worked out into a complex and turgid 
self-assertiveness, There is an old anecdote not inappro- 
priate to the kind of music too much embodied in it— 
that of the Scotch boy who declared that the minister's 


Sunday sermon was “just a gran’ one; for while naebody 
could say he likit the text an’ paebody could say he under- 
Stood the deleevery, yet he so shkreeked—and loupit—and 
thumpit the Book—and swat so—that—oh mon! twas a 
lang aod a fearsome effort.” At the sixth of the Society’s 
1892~"93 concerts, which is set down for March 25th, the pro- 
ram will otfer Schumann’s Second Symphony, Bruch’s 
bee Concerto No, 1, in which Mr. Henri Marteau will be 
the soloist, and two vocal numbers, one of them the 
peiolde’s Love-Death”” from Wagner’s “ Tristan,” sung 
it Mrs. Martha Burkhard. In program and performance 
;© Ought to be a very good coucert indeed, which unluckily 4 


9 Much more than can be said for the one that this month 
rought, 


— Symphony Society of New York gives to-morrow, 
riday, its fifth afternoon concert; on Saturday its fifth 
evening one. The presence of Mr, Paderefski as soloist ine 


parts particular attractiveness to the entertainments. ‘lhe 
Program will be as follows : 


Overture toa Comedy.,..........0+. 
oncerto in A minor 






Uews of the Week. . 


DOMESTIC, 
THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 





The Inauguration of Grover Cleveland as President of 

the United States took place on Saturday, March 4th. The 

weather was about as bad and uncomfortable as it could 

possibly be. Mr. Cleveland had come to the Arlington 

on March 2d and arrangements had been made for an im- 

posing demonstration, but several organizations decided 

not to participaté, and those who did gather in the broad 

plaza in front of the Capitol would doubtless have joined 

heartily in a petition to put this ceremony in June instead 

of March. Efforts were made toinduce Mr. Cleveland to 

dispense with the outdoor reading of the Inaugural, but 

he was unwilling to disappoint the public and carried out 

the custom of his predecessors. He spent the morning at 

his hotel where he was joined by Mr. Stevenson and various 

members of his Cabinet. About 11 o’clock the carriages 

came and the whole party went to the White House where 

President Harrison, Vice President Morton and the out- 

going Cabinet were waiting. The courteous custom of the 
preceding Inauguration obtained in this, and Mr. Cleve- 
land accompanied President Harrison in his own carriage, 
the others carrying out the same formality. On the way 
to the Capitol the barouche cover was thrown bacx despite 
the falling snow, that the people along the streets might 
give their salutation, which Mr. Cleveland cordially re- 
turned. On arriving at the Capitol the Presidential party 

went tu the Red room where they awaited the message 
from the assembled Senate. Soon Senators Sherman and 
Gorman appeared, bringing word that the Senate was 
ready to adjourn unle-s further message was to be received 
from the President. There being none the ceremony of 
ushering in the Diplomatic Corps, the Supreme Court and 
the House of Representatives was gone through, the Sen- 
ate clock being put back a few minutes so tHat by no 
means should the magic hour of noon be passed. Then 
came the Presidential parity and, as they took their seats, 
Vice President Morton commenced the ceremonies 
of transfer of the Government by an address 
at the close of which he administered the oath 
to Mr. Stevenson. The new Vice President’s short 
address was followed by the reading of the President's 
proclamatiou of an extraordinary session of the Senate and 
the administering of the oath to the new Senators. Then 
Mr. Peffer presented Judge Martin’s credentials from 
Kansas. They were found correct, were accepted, and the 
new Senator sworn in. This closed the program, and the 
whole assembly adjourned to the Capitol portico. Presi- 
dent Harrison and the President-elect took seats on a sofa, 
both with their heavy coats closely buttoned around the 
throat. Others were likewise protected against the flurries 
of snow. 

As soon as all were seated, Mr. Cleveland arose, removed 
his hat, and without the assistance of a single note, deliv- 
ered his Inaugural address word for word as it had already 
been given to the reporters of the public press. He began 
in aloud, clear tone, which be kept up to the last sentence, 
and sometimes was so emphatic as to be easily heard some 
distance from the stand. 

After expressing his grateful recognition of the confi- 
dence and personal attachment which had called him to 
the service, he took occasion while vindicating his opinions 
on public questions to call attention to certain conditions 
and tendencies among the people, which, in his view, seem 
to menace the integrity and usefulfiess of their Govern- 
ment. ‘The development of these points took up the main 
part of the address, as follows: 

* Manifestly nothing is more vital to our supremacy as a nation 
and to the beneficent purposes of our Government than a sound 
and stable currency. {ts exposure to degradation should at once 
arouse to activity the most enlightened statesmanship; and the 
danger of depreciation in the purchasing power of the wages 
paid to toil should furnish the strongest incentive to prompt and 
conservative precaution. In dealing with our present embar- 
rassing situation as related to this subject, we will be wise if we 
temper our confidence and faith in our national strength and 
resources with the frank concession that even these will not per- 
mit us to defy with impunity the inexorable laws of finance 
and trade. At the same time, in our efforts to adjust differ- 
ences of opinion we should be free from intolerance and passion, 
and our judgments should be unmoved by alluring phrases and 
unvexed by selfish interests. 1 am confident that such an ap- 
proach to the subject will result in prudent and effective 
remedial legislation. In the meantime, so far as the executive 
branch of the Government can intervene, none of the powers 
with which it is invested will be withheld when their exercise 
is deemed necessary to maintain our pational credit or avert 
financial disaster, 

**Closely related to the exaggerated confidence in our country’s 
greatness which tends to a disregard of the rules of national 
safety, another danger confronts us, not less serious. I refer to 
the prevalence of a popular disposition to expect from the opera- 
tion of the Government especial and direct individua) advan- 
tages. The verdict of our voters, which condemned the injustice 
of maintaining Protection for Protection’s sake, enjoins upon the 
people’s servants the duty of exposing and destroying the brood 
of kindred evils which are the unwholesome progeny of pater- 
nalism. ... It undermines the self-reliance of our people, and sub- 
stitutes in its place dependence upon Governmental favoritism. It 
stifles the spirit of true Americanism, and stupefies every en- 
nobling trait of American citizenship. . . . 

“ The acceptance of this principle leads to a refusal of bounties 
and subsidies which burden the labor and thrift of a portion of our 
citizens, to aid ill-advised or languishing enterprises in which 
they have no concern. It leads also toa challenge of wild and 
reckless pension expenditures, which overleaps the bounds of 


tisan activity, are awarded to those whose efficiency promises a 

fair return of work for the compensation paid to them. Tosecure 

the fitness and competency of appointees to office, and to remove 

from political action the demoraiizing madness for spoils, civil 

service reform has found a place in our public policy and 

laws. , 

“The existence of immense aggregations of kindred enter- 

prises and combinations of business interests formed for the pur- 

pose of limiting production and fixing prices is inconsistent with 

the fair field which ought to be open to every independent activi- 

ty. Legitimate strife in business should not be superseded by an 

enforced concession to the demands of combinations that have 

the power to destroy ; nor should the people to be served lose the 

benefit of cheapness which usually results from wholesome com- 
petition. These aggregations and combinations frequently con- 
stitute conspiracies against the interests of the people, and in all 
their phases they are unnatural akd opposed to our American 
sense of fairness. 

“To the extent that theycan be reached and restrained by 
Federal power, the General Government should relieve our citizens 
from their interference and exactions. 

Loyalty to the principles upon which our Government rests 
positively demands that the equality before the law which it 
guarantees to every citizen should be justly and fairly conceded 
in all parts of the land. The enjoyment of this right follows the 
badge of citizenship wherever found, and, unimpaired by race 
or color, it appeals for recognition to American manliness and 
fairness. 

“Our relations with the Indians located within our borders im- 
pose upon us responsibilities we cannot escape. Humanity and 
consistency require us to treat them with forbearance, and in our 
dealings with them to honestly and considerately regard their 
rights and interests. Every effort should be made to lead them, 
through the paths of civilization and education, to self-support- 
ing and independent citizenship. In the meantime, as the 
nation’s wards, they should be presepely defended against the 
cupidity of designing men and sbielded from every influence or 
temptation that retards their advancement. 

“The people of the United States have decreed that on this day 
the control of their Government, in its legislative and executive 
branches, shall be given to a political party pledged in the most 
voritive terms to the accomplishment of tariff reform. They 
1ave thus determined in favor of a more just and equitable sys- 
tem of federal taxation. The agents they have chosen to carry 
out their purposes are bound by their promises not less than by 
the commands of their masters to devote themselves unremit- 
tin sly to this service. 

“While there should be no surrender of principle, our task 
must be undertaken wisely and without vindictiveness, Our 
mission is not punishment but the rectification of wrongs. If in 
lifting burdens from the daily life of our people we reduce inor- 
dinate and unequal advantages too long enjoyed, this is but a 
necessary incident of our return to right and justice. If we 
exact from unwilling minds acquiescence in the theory of an 
honest distribution of the fund of governmental beneficence 
treasured up for all, we but insist upon a principle which under- 
lies our free institutions. When we tear aside the delusions and 
misconceptions which have blinded our countrymen to their 
conditions under vicious tariff laws, we but show them how far 
they have been led away from the paths of contentment and 
prosperity. 

Then calling attention to the just demands made by the 
public upon those whom they bad put ip power to redeem 
the party pledges, Mr. Cleveland emphasized the fact that 
this could only be brought about by the most sincere, har- 
monious and disinterested effort. Recognizing the heavy 
responsibilities resting upon him he took comfort in the 
justice and generosity of the people, who will not condemn 
those who by sincere devotion to their service deserve their 
forbearance and approval. He closed as follows: 


* Above all I know there is a Supreme Being who rules the af- 
fairs of men, and whose goodness and merey have always fol- 
lowed the American people, and | know He will not turn from 
us now, if we humbly and reverently seek his powerful aid.” 


At the close of the Inaugural, Chief Justice Fuller 
administered the oath of office, using the same Bible as 
eight years ago, a small and well-worn one belonging to 
Mr. Cleveland’s mother, This closed the ceremonies, and 
Grover Cleveland was for a second time President of the 
United States. ‘'hen came the march to the White House, 
and the parade, the 60,000 men who were expected, dwin- 
dling to 30,000. The suow had ceased falling, bat the cold 
March winds made every one shiver. Mr. Cleveland re- 
mained at his post till all was through, and then turned 
to the White Hou-e, where he tound Mrs. Cleveland already 
in possession, Mrs. McKee having greeted her aud passed 
over the household to her care. After a luncheon Mr. 
Harrison and Mrs. McKee left for Pittsburg. In the even- 
ing the Inauguration ball closed the exercises of the day. 


.. At an executive session of the Senate, held March 
6th, the complete Cabinet, as announced by Mr. Cleve- 
land, were confirmed as follows : 


Walter Q. Gresham, of Indiana, Secretary of State. 

John G, Carlisle, of Kentucky, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Daniel S. Lamont, of New York, Secretary of War. 

Hilary A. Llerbert, of Alabama, Secretary of the Navy. 
Hoke Smith, of Georgia, Secretary of the interior. 

J. Sterling Morton, ot Nebraska, Secretary ot Agriculture. 
Wilson &. Bissell, of New York, Vostmaste:-General. 
Richard Uiney, of Massachusetts, Attorney-General. 


....Carter Harrison has received the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Mayor of Chicago. ‘This has aroused such in- 
dignation that it is almost certain that there will be rival 
Democratic candidates, and there is every probability that 
the Republicans will be successful. 


....Governor Richards, of Montana, has appointed Lee 
Mantle, a Republican, as United States Senator. 


.... Judge Howell E. Jackson took the oath as Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court March 4th. 


FOREIGN. 

....In England there has been hot debate in Parliament 
in regard to the condition of Irelaud, A motion presented 
py a Liberal Unionist, charging disorder in County Clare, 
was rejected by a vote of 260 to 215. At a mass meeting in 
Ulster violent speeches were made against the Government 
and Mr. Gladstone was burned in elligy. ‘lhe motion fur 
the second reading of the Lrish Education bill, presented by 
the Conservatives, was rejected in the House of Commons 
by a large majority. The debate took a sectarian turn, 
| and was attended by considerable acrimony. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churcbill made au unexpected and hot attack upon 
the Conservatives. A motion by Mr. Gladstone giving 
precedence to the Home Rule bill on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
was carried by « vote of 270 to 228. 


....Ia France the matter of most general interest. was the 
assumption of the Presidency of the Senate by M. Jules 
Kerry. His speech made an excellent impression, both the 
left und the center applauding frequently and heartily. 





gratetul recognition of patriotic service and prostitutes to vicious 
uses the people’s ‘prompt and generous impulse to aid those (lis- 
abled in their country’s defense. . . . 

“It is a plain dictate of honesty and good government that 
public expenditures should be limited by public necessity, and 
that this should be measured by the rules of strict economy ; and 
it is equally clear that frugality among the people is the best 
guaranty of a contented and strong support of free institutions. 

“ One mode of the misappropriation of public funds is avoided 
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when appointments to office, instead of being the rewards of par- 


The Figuro spread a report that Charles de Lesseps had 
made a confession affecting men who stood high in the 
Government, but this was denied by M. Clemenceau. 
Henri Rochefort claims that the end of the scandal has not 
yet been reached, and hopes that Charles de Lesseps will 
make a clean breast of the whole matter evea tho the con- 
sequences should be terrible. The Chamber of Deputies by 
special vote cailed for a motion holding newspapers respon 
sible for financial advertisements published by them. 


....M. Taine, the French historian and critic, died at 
Paris, March 5th. 
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MR, CLEVELAND'S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. CLEVELAND'S inaugural address fully justifies the 
expectations of it, in being short, clearly expressed, hon- 
est and courageous. He takes up the chief quest ons 
which are in the thought of the people of the country, 
and indicates his position concerning them. He comes 
out firm and strong for ‘ta sound and stable currency,” 
intimating that free silver is a peril of such character as 
to demand the * activity of the most enlightened states- 
mansbip,” and promising to exercise, if necessary, the 
fullest powers of the Executive Department to “maintain 
our national credit or avert financial disaster.” No 
clearer or more satisfactory enunciation of policy on this 
point could be desired, Whatever may be the feeling of 
his party with regard to free silver, and it has certainly 
shown large sympathy with it in Congress, Mr. Cleve- 
land, its leader and the executive head of the Govern- 
ment, is strongly opposed to it, and will use his whole 
influence to prevent it. This influence will goa long way 
toward averting disastrous legislation by the incoming 
Congress. 

Next to the satisfaction which the country will 
feel over Mr. Cleveland’s strong utterance in favor of 
sound money will be its hearty approval of what he says 
about Paternalism. This has been as much of a popu- 
lar craze in recent yearsas free silver. The Populists, 
who are the political exponents of this economical idea, 
seem to believe that one of the highest functions of gov- 
ernment is to devise and carry out schemes for the ad- 
vancement of the pecuniary interest of the people, They 
would have the Government enter into financial and 
commercial transactions for the sole purpose of helping 
the people to make a living. Mr, Cleveland gives Pater- 
nalism a deadly blow. He holds that it is the “bane of 
Republican institutions and the constant peril of our 
Government by the people.” He rightly declares that 
it *‘ perverts the patriotic sentiment,” ‘‘ undermines the 


self-reliance” and “ stifles the spirit” of “ true Ameri- 
canism., 





With the evils of Paternalism he couples ‘‘ wild and 
reckless pension expenditure,” and speaks of the waste 
of the people’s money as a “‘ crime against the citizen.” 
Of course nobody defends ‘‘ wild and reckless pension 
expenditures.” If there are expenditures which can 
thus be characterized, the sooner they are reformed the 
better. Let us have an investigation, the most search- 
ing investigation, and, if there is anything wrong, we 
are all ready to denounce it and demand reform. Mr. 
Cleveland believes that one way of avoiding reckless ex- 
penditures is to remove from political action the ‘ de- 
moralizing madness for spoils.” Civil Service Reform 
has found a place in our public policy and laws, and he 
thinks the benefits already conferred by it entitles it to 
‘* hearty support and encouragement.” 

He next pays attention to combinations for the ‘‘ pur- 
pose of limiting production and fixing prices,” as in- 
consistent with the spirit of fair competition and as con- 
spiracies against the interests of the people. So far as 
they can be reached by the Federal power, he believes 
they ought to be restrained. 

He holds that the Indians are wards of the nation who 
should be treated with forbearance and should be led 
‘‘ through the paths of civilization and education to self- 
supporting and independent citizenship.” The true 
friends of the Indians will thank him for these hearty 
words, 

Naturally the most interesting part of the inaugural 
has relation to the Tariff. Upon this point Mr. Cleve 
land does not abate one whit of his opposition to the 
present system of Federal taxation. He says that his 
party is bound by its promises to reform the Tariff, and 
it must do so. He lays down the principle that 
the ‘‘ necessity for revenue to support the Government 
furnishes the only justification for taxing the people.” 
If the Tariff is reformed according to this principle we 
shall have the British Free Trade system. It is a princi- 
ple which, as interpreted by the Chicago Platform, takes 
no knowledge of the interest of capital or of labor in the 
work of revision. If the Tariff is thus revised our people 
will have an opportunity of judging whether Protection 
or virtual Free Trade is the more conducive to our high- 
est prosperity. 

While we strongly dissent from Mr. Cleveland’s posi 
tion on the Tariff and on some other points, we are con- 
strained to say that we admire the spirit of boldness and 
independence with which he enters upon his official 
duties. He is one of those men whom the public has 
learned to trust. It believes that he says exactly what 
he means, and that he means to fulfill all his pledges. 
His countrymen, without regard to party, have this 
much confidence in him, and will judge him with fair- 
ness. He has a great opportunity before him, and it is 
only proper patriotism to hope that his Administration 
will be successful. 


in 


THE NEW JERSEY RACE-TRACK INFAMY. 


THE New Jersey race-track bills were made laws be- 
fore the people of New Jersey knew what their precious 
legislators were about, They were passed, and repassed 
over the Governor’s veto, between Sunday and Sunday. 
As laws they must, to the shame and disgrace of the 
State, go into the statute book. But fortunately it is 
still possible to enact repealers to go with them and nulli- 
fy them. This is the only present recourse, and the peo- 
ple are demanding repeal with such a burst of indig- 
nation that the guilty legislators are trembling, and some 
of them have already agreed to vote for it. 

New Jersey in the last few years has ‘become famous 
for these popular demonstrations. Last year the Legis- 
lature threatened to pass similar bills, tho not quite so 
bad, and the people went down to the Statehouse in 
such numbers, and spoke withsuch emphasis and mean- 
ing that the bills were killed. A demonstration of even 
greater significance was made at Trenton last week. 
There wasa great assemblage which filled the State- 
heuse, and later the largest audience room in the city ; 





and it was not composed of the sort of men who are | 


seen at the race tracks, and in pool rooms, and in saloons; 
but represented, in the words of a reporter, ‘‘ the moral- 
ity, brain, conscience and intelligence of the State.” 
There were judges and lawyers and merchants and edu- 
cators and ministers—the very flower of the State—to 
utter a protest which the dullest legislator should not 
fail to understand. Speech was spontaneous and did not 
lack in plainness. The legislators, some of whom were 
present, were told that they had acted the part of mer- 
cenaries of the meanest kind, and that if they did not 
make haste to undo their infamous work the day of 
reckoning for them would soon come. It was for black- 
legs they had been legislating and not for decent people. 
Nothing was more impressive, or seemed to voice the 
pent-up indignation of those present more happily than 
the words of the Ninety-fourth Psalm, which Professor 
Duftield wisely adopted as part of his opening prayer. 
He began thus : 

*““O Lord God, to whom vengeance belongeth ; O God, te 
whom vengeance belongeth, show thyself ! 

“ Lift up thyself, thou Judge ef the earth; render a re- 
ward to the proud. ; 

“Lord, how long shall the wicked, how long shall the 
wicked triumph ? 

‘“* How long shall they utter and speak hard things, and 
all the workers of iniquity boast themselves ? 





“They break in pieces thy people, O Lord, and afflict 
thine heritage. 


“They slay the widow and the stranger, and murder the 
fatherless. 


“Yet they say, The Lord shall not see, neither shall the 

God of Jacob regard it.” 
Then he went on in the language of the psalm to ex- 
press the belief that the ‘‘ Lord will not cast off his peo- 
ple” nor ‘‘ forsake his inheritance’; but shall bring 
upon the wicked their ‘‘ own iniquity, and shall cut them 
off in their own wickedness,” closing with the words of 
the Lord’s Prayer, in which everybody joined audibly, 
emphasizing especially this sentence : 

‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in earth as it is ip 
Heaven.” 

It is a campaign of righteousness against iniquity, and 
nearly every pulpit in the State is thundering against 
the enactments which set aside the moral law. Speaker 
Flynn,who is a race-track starter, impudently affected to 
despise the demonstration, and at first refused to allow 
the use of the Statehouse for it. He made a sneering re- 
mark, in the Speaker’s chair,to the effect that he supposed 
a lot of women wanted the use of the Assembly Chamber 
to talk. Notwithstanding his orders, when the people ap- 
peared and demanded the use of their own public build- 
ing, the custodian said he could not withhold his permis- 
sion; and Speaker Flynn, who is said to have heard a 
number of the speeches, was doubtless soon convinced 
that he had seriously underrated the extent of the moral 
forces of New Jersey. 

The Legislature had adjourned after a brief session 
for the week, before the demonstration took place, to 
attend the Inauguration ceremonies. Repeal bills, how- 
ever, had already been introduced, and these will be 
pressed with great vigor the present week. It is hoped 
that when the members have returned to Trenton they 
will have returned to their senses, and that enough of 
them will vote for the repeals to carry them. But this 
is by no means certain. Some cf them are openly boast- 
ing that they do not propose to make themselves the 
“laughing stock” of the State. There is hardly any 
danger, we suppose, of that. Infamy of the kind that 
they are guily of fastening upon the people of the State 
is not a laughing matter. Let them be consistent if they 
will, and stand by the wickedness they have accom- 
plished. It will not be possible for them long to remain 
in power. Their names have been black-listed all over 
the State, and ‘the voters next fall will not be allowed to 
forget who it was that brought shame and disgrace upon 
the State and delivered it bound hand and foot to the 
gamblers, ruffians and prostitutes of New York and 
Pennsylvania. 


SENATOR MORRILL'S REVIEW. 


SENATOR MORRILL does not believe that the ‘ exile of 
the Republican Party,” which began at noon on Satur- 
day last, will be more than ‘‘ temporary.” He gives his 
reasons for so believing in a very clear and cogent style 
in the article we print under his name this week. 

Of all the men in public life no one is better fitted 
by experience, to speak for the past and future of 
the Republican Party, than Senator Morrill. En- 
tering the service of the country as a national legis- 
lator six years before the War broke out, the time 
has not failed, we believe, since 1855, when he was not 
in either the House of Representatives or the Senate. 
The author of The Morrill Tariff of 1861, he has ever 
been a close student of the subject and an exponent of 
the economical policy of the Republican Party, whose 
words have always been received with great respect and 
bave never failed to carry much weight. 

At the end of a term of public service covering almost 
forty years, he sees the Reftblican Party retire from the 
control of the Executive Department of the Government 
for the second time, and also from the Legislative De- 
partment. The event isone of vast importance to the 
material interests of the country, and we are glad that 
Senator Morrill, of all men, should feel inclined to offer 
some comment upon it ; and we congratulate our readers 
that this comment has now been given to them. 

Senator Morrill is not among those who believe that 
the verdict given last fall was either a definite or tinal 
verdict against Protection. He perceives clearly enough 
that if the Democrats are true to their platform of 189, 
the “robber Tariff” and the Protection “ fraud ” will be 
cleared away, and we shall have the ‘ British system of 
Free Trade” as a substitute. Whether the people intelli- 
gently willed it so or not, this will be the result, if the 
Democratic pledges are honestly kept. We have a right 
to expect this from the reputation which President Cleve- 
land has for thoroughgoing honesty. His voice was 
raised as high as that of his party, if not s9 radically, 
denouncing the Tariff and Protection. He and his party 
are both pledged to abate what they have solemnly de- 
clared to be not only ‘‘ unconstitutional” but a nuisance. 
If this pledge should be kept, we shall have a trial of the 
British Free Trade system ; and this trial, in the opinion 
of Senator Morrill, will do more than any other argu 
ment to ‘‘ restore the Republican Party to the permanent 
confidenee and affection of the country.” He believes 
that in contrast with the four years now to come under & 
Tariff reduced by the horizontal or perpendicular process, 





_the past years of Republican ascendency will be co 


as the ‘‘ golden age of the Republic.” 
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Nothing more remarkable in the history ef the politics 
of this country has ever been seen than the political 
change of last November. The country had never reach- 
ed ahigher state of prosperity ; the laboring man had 
never enjoyed higher wages or lived better, or had bet- 
ter prospects; agriculture, manufactures, and all our 
great commercial interests were at high-water mark ; 
and our exports to European countries in 1891 reach- 
eda figure more than twice as great as our European 
imports—a _ state of things which anti-Protectionists 
have long predicted as impossible of attainment, and 
which exceeds the most sanguine expectations of the 
Republican prophets of twenty years ago. In the 
face of all this and of cne of the best Administrations 
the country has ever enjoyed, a majority of the elector- 
al vote carried the Presidency over to the Democratic 
Party. Mr. Morrill evidently does not believe that it 
was an intelligent revolt from the McKinley Tariff 
which brought about this resuit; but rather that the 
Republican Party is being punished for an excess of 
justice and benevolence; that is, it has insisted so 
strongly on justice to the Negro voters of the South, 
that, like Edmund Burke, whose constituents were alien- 
ated from him in 1780, for the ‘‘ misunderstood good he 
had promoted,” it has been retired temporarily to reap- 
pear at no distant day from its present ‘‘ glorious unpopu- 
larity.” 

It will be well worth the while of every one interested 
in politics to study Senator Morrill’s article, with a view 
to seeing how the future will vindicate the soundness of 
the position he has taken. If the Democrats do as they 
pledged themselves to do with the Tariff, it will soon be 
clearly seen whether it is wiser to close our own factories 
and buy our products abroad, or to manufacture for our 
own market and send abroad twice as much as we im- 
port. Ifthe Democratic Party dves not fulfill its , ledges, 
but administers the Government the coming four years 
according to the Republican ideas of the Tariff, it will 
certainly deserve to be retired for lying to and deceiving 
the American public. 
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THE SOUTHERN REVOLUTION. 


THE political condition in the South reminds one very 
much of that in the North when the rise of the Know- 
nothing Party, brief as was its history, caused the utter 
collapse of the old Whig Party. There was something 
phenomenal about the rise of that Know-nothing Party, 
and the Whig Party fell before it as ripe wheat before a 
reaper. Equally sudden has been the rise of the Farm- 
ers’ or Populist Party in the Carolinas and Georgia, as 
well as in Kansas and other Western States. In the 
South it has produced a political liberation of thought 
such as is entirely new in those States, and which is full 
of promise, not in its immediate purposes so much as in 
ultimate results, after the crudities of the new party 
shall have been given up, as were those of the Know- 
nothing Party. 

As an illustration of the consciousness of political de- 
liverance which is coming over the South, and which 
promises the best results, in the end, for that section, we 
quote from a speech delivered in Congress, Jan- 
uary 30th, by Representative McLaurin, in eulogy 
of his predecessor, Mr, Stackhouse, in the presence 
of a full House, and of the two South Carolina 
Senators, Butler and Irby, who had come over to 
hear him. After the usual florid platitudes on 
death, Mr. McLaurin spoke of Mr. Stackhouse’s political 
history, and then branched off into a description of the 
political conditions in South Carolina, which were at 
least fresh and novel, and gave full credit to the benefi- 
cent effects on the South of what he called ‘ the Civil 
revolution of °61~65, which wrought wonderful changes 
in the social, political and industrial conditions of the 
State,” but for which the deceased could never have rep- 
resented South Carolina in Congress : 





“ An aristocracy based on slavery dominated old South 
Carolina, and completely controlled her social, political and 
industrial destinies. ‘This necessity created two classes as 
dis inct as the Patrician and Plebeian orders of Rome. 
The large slave owners became the rulers and officeholders, 
and the masses of the people were regarded as unfit to gov- 
ern, It was an intolerant, defiant and uncompromising 
tyranny, suppressing free speech, free thought and inde- 
pendeuce of action. There was no irrepressible conflict 
there, because from force of habit, education and a disin- 
clination to assert their sovereignty the middle class suc- 
cumbed. Nullification and secession were the legitimate 
fruits of thiscondition of things. This is a true picture of 
old South Carolina, of which Hayne, Calhoun and Rhett 
were true representatives.” . 

Now what were the effects, according to this white rep- 
resentative of South Carolina, who still calls himself a 
Democrat, tho of the Tillman t ype? The old system 
Was destroyed : 


“The rich and powerful of the old became the poor and 
weak of the new. The workingman of the old régime be- 
came the enterprising and successful citizen of the new. 
The shackles of caste were removed and the artificial dis- 
tinction of classes abrogated. ‘The farmer and working- 
man claimed their God-given rights, and boldly and defi- 
antly entered the political arena. This changed condition 

‘ did bring about an irrepressible conflict between the re- 
“constructed orders of society.’’ 


in 1876, there was a truce, he said, between the two 
classes, the aristocrats and the farmers, but afterward 
the war was renewed : 


“As soon as this revolution was accomplished, the old 
ante bellum leaders sought to re-establish their autocratic 
sway. Political devices of various kinds were adopted to 
delude the people and drive them into their old-time su- 
pineness. Negro domination was perpetually held up as 
the inevitable result of agitation. For a time the spirit of 
reform and the latent desire and determination of the peo- 
ple to rule was kept in check; but, at last, like some 
mighty giant just roused to a consciousness of his power 
by repeated injuries, the people aroused from their lethargy 
and, trusting in their own might, determined to be sover- 
eign. The election of B. R. Tillman as Governor in 1890, 
accomplished by the general uprising of the people under 
the leadership of Tillman, Stackhouse and others, was the 
culmination of this great sucial and political revolution, 
and one of the legitimate results of the reconstructive and 
revolutionary effects of the War of 1861.” 

There is something extraordinary in this contemptuous 
way of speaking of the old idols, such as Calhoun, Rhett 
and Hayne, and of slavery and the War which gave 
freedom to the Southern white as well as to the slave. 
There is a similar revolution going on now in North 
Carolina ; and we hear from that State expressions of 
hope for the future, based on liberty of thought and ex- 
pression, and the relaxing of old sectional and political 
prejudices on the part of white people who have been 
held in unthinking subjection to the Democratic Party. 
Perhaps thirty years was not too long to wait for this 
movement. It will be much more rapid in the next 
thirty years, with the progress of public education 
and the introduction of the railroad and the newspaper. 
What the Know-nothing Party did for the compact and 
unmovable Northern Whigs, the new Farmers’ move- 
ment is doing in the South for a large part of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 
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THE BERNALILLO INDIAN SCHOOL AGAIN. 





In our issue of February 16th we gave the facts very 
briefly, and without other comment than the facts them- 
selves furnished, in reference to the Bernalillo Indian 
School in charge of the Catholic Sisters of Loretto, whose 
contract with the Indian Bureau was annulled because they 
had falsely reported Mexicansas Indians, and received pay 
for them. They had contracts for seventy Indians, of 
whom they reported thirty-three as full blooded and thirty- 
seven as half blooded, four being Apaches, eight Nava jos 
and fifty-eight Pueblos. We stated that the inspector 
sent to examine the school, and who visited the parents 
of the children at their homes, learned beyond all ques- 
tion that there had been wholesale falsification. Instead 
of there being seventy Indian girls in the school there 
were but twenty-eight, while the other forty-two were 
Mexicans with no Indian blood whatever. 

We are not surprised that an attempt has been made 
to deny these facts. The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, 
says: 

“Father J. A. Stephan, director of the Catholic Indian 
Bureau in Washington, was naturally much annoyed over 
this story when he heard of it, as it was wholly without 
foundation. He produced aflidavits from New Mexico es- 
tablishing in the most absolute manner the falsity of the 
charge. <A letter from the Rev. A. Jouveoceau, representa- 
tive of Archbishop Salpointe, explained that many Indians 
do not live in the pueblos or Indian villages, and those who 
have severed connection with their tribes do not wish to be 
called Indians. The fathers of the Indian children stated 
to the school superintendent that they were Mexicans, and 
not Indians, because they no longer lived in Indian vil- 
lages.”’ 

The Northwestern Chronicle, of Minneapolis, a paper for 
which we have the highest respect, quotes the substance 
of our statement and says we are ‘evidently quoting 
Mr. Morgan.” Weare not quoting himat all. We drew 
our information ourselves from a number of reports 
sent to the Indian Bureau, copies of which we had 
secured, and copies of which, we doubt not, could be 
secured with equal ease by our contemporary if it should 
desire them. If, under a new Administration, there 


if desired, The Chronicle says, and we quote its defense 
in full: 


“Are the Commissioner and THE INDEPENDENT correct 
in saying that only twenty-eight of the pupils had Indiau 
blood in their veins? Let us see. 

“Father Stephan wrote to the Archbishop of Santa Fé 
as soon as he heard of the charges against the sisters, and 
received the following reply : 

** Rev. Father: Your communication of the 3d instant was 
duly received, and as Archbishop Salpointe has some very im- 
portant business to transact, he has requested me to answer you 
the following: — 

“*The affidavits establishing that the pupils of the Bernalillo 
school had Indian bloud in them have been sent to you (care of 
Rev. Father Winter). There are twenty-four in number. Many 
more could be obtained, but it is very hard for the sisterin charge 
of the Indian school to scout the country and secure the neces- 
sary testimonies. 

“* At any rate, the affidavits necessary to cover the number of 
pupils allowed by the contract with the Indian Office have been 
sent, and will prove satisfactory. The reportof Mr. Keck, school 
supervisor, which had brought upon the sisters the annulment 
of their contract, is full of malice and false and unjust insinua- 
tions. ANT. JOUVEOCEAU.’ 


“This clears the sisters of the charge of fraud. At least, 











During the period of federal reconstruction, beginning 





should be any difficulty we will cheerfully supply copies 


pupils there is no question; they are Indians even to the 
suspicious eye of the Commissioner. Add to this number 
24 vouched for by affidavits, and the number goes up to 52. 
As to the others the sister incharge was unable to “scout 
the country and to secure the necessary testimonies.” The 
inspector’s report was, therefore, false and unjust to the 
teachers. We hope that THE INDEPENDENT that rushed 
with such unseemly haste to the condemnation of the sis- 
ters in charge of Bernalillo, will be gallant enough to 
withdraw its charge in view of these facts.” 

Now let us see how much this amounts to. The Rev. 
A. Jouveoceau is the authority in both cases. One of 
his explanations is that many Indians have severed con- 
nection with their tribes and do not wish to be called 
Indians. If this were the explanation it would be a 
rather lame one. If they themselves deny they are In- 
dians, we see no reason why the Indian Bureau should 
be charged with the tuition of their children as Indians. 
The real fact is that they were not Indians at all, as the 
evidence abundantly shows. As to these other affida- 
vits, twenty-four in number, they may be additional to 
the twenty-eight about whose Indian parentage there-is 
bo question, This is not made clear. But if so these - 
affidavits should be very carefully scanned. The evidence 
in the hands of the Indian Bureau appears absolutely 
convincing. After the most careful personal inspection, 
it is quite complete and takes up the case of the children 
one by one; and we do not see how it can fail to be trust- 
worthy. The inspector, David S. Keck, is a very com- 
petent man, 

Here are some of the facts which show absolute falsi- 
fication. Eight children, names given, were reported as 
Peeblos from Isleta. They all belong to Los Lentes. 
Nine girls come from families in Bernalillo itself and are 
reported as Pueblos or Navajos from a long distance 
away ; twenty-six others are misreported as to their 
residences, The inspector says: 

“ You have no idea how the sisters misrepresented things, 
and, consequently, how much trouble I had to find the 
parents of the children. For example, they located num- 
bers 27, 28 and 29 at San Juan. I found the parents of those 
girls at Las Cruces, where they always resided, 326 miles 
from San Juan. The four girls whom they located at San 
Carlos, Ark., are from Las Cruces, two of them are full 
Mexicans. They claim to have eleven girls from Cochiti, 
but upon investigation I found that they did not have a 
girl from that place. Eleven of their pupils are from 
Bernalillo, yet in their report to me they located not a 
child at that place. Benigno Zamora, father of No. 9, lives 
less than a quarter of a mile from the school; but he was 
put down from Sandia. He told me that his wife died five 
years ago, that both he and his wife were pure Mexicans, 
and that three years ago the sisters persuaded him to let 
them have his daughter and they would raise her for him. 
He became very indignant when I told him that his daugh- 
ter was on the register as a Pueblo Indian. . . . Chona 
Molina, No. 35, was located at San Felipe. I could not 
find her parents there so I went to the school again, and in 
the presence of two of the sisters, asked the girl where her 
parents lived. She looked at the sisters, one of whom said 
‘San Felipe,’ and after that the girl insisted that her 
parents lived at San Felipe. By accident I found her 
parevts at Bernalillo, where they had lived the last seven 
years ; they moved from Bernalillo to Mexico.”’ 

We would strongly advise our Catholic friends not to 
put too much confidence in these reported affidavits. And 
while they are about it they might as well look up some 
documents in the office of the Indian Bureau, which 
show a similar state of things at what is called the St. 
Catherine Industrial Schocl at Santa Fé. Some unbiased 
and fair-minded Catholic bishop or editor ought to look 
into those schools pretty carefully. He would find not 
only that frauds of this kind have been perpetrated upon 
the Government by more than one school by deliberately 
false reports, but that the pretense of industrial training 
is an absolute farce. It will be no suitable reply to abuse 
Mr. Keck, and say that he lies. The sworn inspector is 
not only presumably telling the truth, but the evidence 
is s0 minute and well supported that we shall believe it 
until it is contradicted by something much more weighty 
than anything that has yet been offered. 


Cditorial Votes. 





IN our issue this week Dr. Cuyler gives one of those ear- 
nest, religious appeals which none can do better; Sena- 
tor Morrill,of Vermont, graphically explains the temporary 
exile of the Republican Party; James Payn’s valuable collec- 
tion of unpublished letters by Wordsworth is completed ; 
Lady Henry Somerset presents a glowing eulogy on the 
work of Miss Frances E. Willard in England; Dr. Hepworth, 
who lately has a way of signing bimself simply George Hep- 
worth, gives some bright sayings of the Fireside Club; 
Prof. J. M. Cattell warns against esoteric psychology ; the 
Hon. L. E. Chittenden finishes his story of the sending of 
supplies to South Carolina in the War ; Kate Foote’s Wash- 
ington Letter is devoted in good part to the Inauguration ; 
Miss Ward describes the Loan Exhibition of the American 
Fine Arts Society ; and Mr. Stevenson reports the musical 
events of the week. There is also an interesting install- 
ment of Census Statistics of the Churches: there are 
three winter poems by Joseph Cook, Miss Guiney and 
John B. Tabb, and other poems by E. L. Hardenbrook 
and Grace Duffield Goodwin; and stories by Gilbert 





it shows that the inspector’s report is unreliable. Of 28 


Parker, F. 8. Bailey and J. A. Davis. 
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THE Fifty-second Congress, which finished its work on 
Saturday last, was not very prolific in important acts. 
Certainly its record does not compare with that of the 
much-abused Fifty-first Congress. It lost a great deal of 
time, for one thing, in the filibustering which the return 
to the old system of rules made possible. Under Speaker 
Reed’s administration very little time was allowed to run 
to waste. That Congress had a long series of important 
acts to justify its existence. The last Congress has but 
few, among which the National Quarantine, the Safety 
Car-couplers, ind the Chandler Immigration measure seem 
to be the most important. We have to thank it, however, 
for many things that it refused to do. For example, it re- 
fused to repeal the Sunday closing provisions of the World’s 
Fair appropriations; it defeated the admission of New 
Mexico aud Utah ; it defeated the Hatch Anti-Option bill, 
which had passed the Senate, and it did not adopt a free 
silver act. On the other hand, it failed to repeal the Silver 
Purchase Bill of 1890, As to appropriations, it set out with 
the declaration that only such appropriations should be 
made as would suflice for the fruyal, efficient and honest 
administration of the Government. Mr. Holman came to 
the front as the great apostle of economy. He announced 
that the expenditures must be reduced by at least $100,000,- 
000 a year. Under the former Congress they had reached 
to a little over $494,000,000 a year. But he was not able to 
keep that pledge ; on the contrary, the expenditures have 
gone considerably beyond the figures of the “ billion dollar 
Congress.”” The Fifty-first Congress appropriated in 
round numbers #958,400,000. The Fifty-second Congress 
has appropriated &1,027,000,000, an excess over the previous 
Congress of more than $48,500,000. We do not know that 
this is “extravagance.’’ Nothing is gained by starving 
any department of the Government. It ought to have 
whatever is necessary to conduct its business promptly and 
efficiently. Anything beyond that is extravagance ; any- 
thing short of that is false economy. Of course much of 
the increased expenditure of the last two years has been 
due to the growth of the pension list. Andin the ordinary 
operation of the pension system we must expect in the 
years to come a further increase. 


THERE are six days in the week for inauguration festivi- 
ties, as well as for ordinary labor, and there was no neces- 
sity that the peace and quiet of Sunday should be invaded 
by a public concert in the Pension Building. But the In- 
augural Committee had included a Sunday concert in the 
program and expected to use the Pension Building for that 
purpose. Secretary Noble very promptly indicated his oppo- 
sition. He said that the building had been granted for the 
purpose of holding an inaugural ball; but it was not con- 
templated that it should be opened on Sunday, and as there 
was a subsequent day when it could so be opened, he would 
not countenance the Sunday plan. After this letter had 
been sent to the Chairman of the Inaugural Committee, 
President-elect Cleveland telegraphed to Secretary Noble 
that he was ‘“‘ strongly opposed to the use of the Pension 
Building for a Sunday concert,” and objected to “ regard- 
ing such a thing as a feature of inauguration.” Secretary 
Noble and Mr. Cleveland in thus clearly discerning the 
fitness of things have gratified millions of people who, 
while they have liberal ideas with respect to the observ- 
ance of Sunday, are not willing to see the day wantonly 
desecrated. It was wholly unnecessary in this case, and 
would have given offense needlessly to the Christian con- 
science of the country. ‘here is a class of people who 
seem to take delight in promoting Sun- 
day desecration at every possible opportunity. They put 
forth Herculean efforts to turn Sunday into the busiest 
day of the seven at the Chicago Fair, and denounce as 
“Sabbatarian bigots” the masses of intelligent Christian 
people who do not agree with them. The bigotry and 
intolerance are really on their side. They want to 
rob us of our rest day. We have something left yet of the 
institution to defend; and we thank Secretary Noble and 
President Cleveland for uhe great moral encouragement 
their action at Washington has given to the friends of 
Sunday: 


special 


THE American public always feels perfectly free to criti 
cise the literary style of Presidential inaugural addresses. 
When this is not done in a partisan feeling or for partisan 
purposes, it cannot be objectionable. It is the new Presi- 
dent’s address to the whole country, and is supposed to 
represent not only his best thoughts, but his best methods 


of expressing them. 


Mr, Cleveland’s address has many 
points to commend it. 


Some of its expressions are very 
happy—for example, the phrase ‘demoralizing madness 
for spoils,” and the aphorism that “ while the people should 
patriotically and cheerfully support their Government, its 
functions do not include the support of the people”; also 
that ‘‘ the waste of public money is a crime against the 
citizen.” But Mr. Cleveland’s address shows some glaring 
infelicities. He has the habit of falling into tautology. 
For example, he speaks of ** wnreserved and complete de- 
votion to the interests and welfare” of the people, of 
“growth and expansion,” of “frugality and economy,” of 
“ prodigality and extravagance,” of ‘economy and fru- 
gality,” of “strength and sturdiness,” of “right and jus- 
tice.” He says that a certain thing should be “ justly and 
fairly conceded,” that we should have a “just and equita. 
ble system of Federal taxation.”” The use of these synony- 
mous terms in pairs is one of Mr. Cleveland’s literary sins ; 
and we notice, also, that he uniformly separates the sign 
of the infinitive from its verb: for example, “to constant- 
ly watch,” ** to honestly and considerately regard.”’ This 
is a very common fault among American writers. It is 
very rarely found in good literature, 

....Senator John Sherman has made a move in the Sen - 
ate for better weather for inauguration by introducing a 
joint resolution to change the term of the President and 
Vice President so that it shall end on the thirtieth of April, 
instead of the fourth of March. This is a change that has 
everything in its favor, and nothing reasonable against it. 





THE correspondent of the New York Tribune declares 
that Governor Werts understood thoroughly when he 
vetoed the Race-track bills that they would be passed again 
at once, before the people of the State could be heard from. 
He says that Dr. Kempshall was in Trenton on Tuesday of 
the week when the bills were passed and demanded a hear- 
ing before the Assembly. This was refused. After re- 
newing his demand for a hearing before the Senate, with a 
similar result, he made his way to the Governor and told 
him of his failure, when the Governor said that he would 
give him an opportunity to be heard. He further prom- 
ised, it is stated, that he would not veto the bills before 
Sunday. Subsequently, when representatives of the 
League, of which Dr. Kempshall is president, appeared be- 
fore the Governor to arrange for a hearing, he made excuses, 
and while admitting his promise to Dr. Kempshall, inti- 
mated that he considered a hearing unnecessary. The 
vetoes were sent in promptly, and the result everybody 
knows. It is impossible not to hold the Governor respon- 
sible for this suspicious promptness, in face of the p ositive 
statements now made. It looks as tho he had an under- 
standivg with the majority of the two Houses. If so, he 
skould be included in the condemnation which the people of 
New Jersey are placing upon the aiders and abettors of the 
Race-track bills. While he vetoed the measures, he did s0 
in a way that helped the majority to carry them. 


THERE is at least one Catholic paper in the United States, 
Grifi’s Journal, published in Philadelphia, and the 
organ of the Irish Catholic Benevolent Union, which is not 
afraid very openly to defend the public schools as they are; 
and it is edited by a man who has no superior in the 
United States in his knowledge of American Catholic 
history. He says in his last issue: 


“Last March Cardinal Gibbons wrote the Pope: 


** Archbishop Ireland's enemies are bitter; it pains me much to 
say it, but they have watchmen at Rome and will sp at nothing 
toruin his prestige and his authority; and that, as | have written 
you already, would be a great blow to the Church in the United 


States. 

* What do you think of that! 

“An Archbishop having * bitter enemies’ among the prelates 
and priests who will stop at nothing to ruin his prestige and au- 
thority. And all about Schools too; and those * bitter enemies’ 
uphold Parochial schools so the faith and morals of the children 
may not be ruined in the Publics. 

* Well, well, did you ever know the like 7 

“Do you think Public school graduates could have less true Re- 
ligion about them than these holy haters? The religious instruc- 
tion they get seems not to be of any value. ‘ By the fruit ye know 
the tree,’ and if the howlers after the Religious Schools show such 
fruit of the teachings they get, I guess the Public Schools will do 
less harm; and the Cardinal told the Pope, * More than one-half 
of our children attend the public schools and, in spite of all we can 
do, will continue to attend them.’” 

There is a great deal more of this sentiment in the Catho- 
lic Church than comes to the surface. 

It is freely published in the daily papers that there isa 
serious financial crisis in the affairs of Dr. Talmage’s 
Brooklyn Tabernacle ; and Dr. Talmage himself has been 
obliged to call attention to it from his pulpit. There is 
on the new Tabernacle a total debt of $287,000, of which 
$125,000 is held by Russell Sage, $100,000 is in outstanding 
notes and minor debts, and $62,000 isdue on judgments. The 
total income of the church is only a little over $25,000, and 
the expenses, including Dr. Talmage’s salary of $12,000, 
amount to $24,900. But he has not received his salary for 
sometime, He said from his pulpit, while speaking of an 
imperative demand made on them for the payment of one 
bill of $20,000, which must be raised by April Ist : 

“ To show you that [am doing my share toward the lifting of 

the church debt, 1 will say that during the last three years and 
four months I have received from this church, over and above 
what I have paid out in its behalf, $628-and only 1628. Iknow 
not how long God may call me to these sacrifices, but I am will- 
ing to doas he may indicate.” 
This intimation that he may feel called on to accept work 
elsewhere, is one that we earnestly hope it may not be 
necessary to carry into action. Dr. Talmage has his field 
in Brooklyn, and we trust that he may find outside help 
in relieving himself of this oppressive burden. 

THE Trish Home Rule bill, which is the great political 
event now in Europe, goes on steadily, and with no dis- 
couragement to those who are in favor of the measure, al- 
tho Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire are getting 
up a series of political demonstrations in opposition to it. 
But the most melodramatically vigorous opposition to it 
is in Belfast, wh@re a great Orange meeting, with five 
thousand people in attendance, was held last week, and 
blood and murder were talked most truculently. One can- 
not help remarking the self-restraint of the Government, 
which does not interpose and stop such meetings, in which 
rebellion is threatened, Dr. Kane, who presided, said that 
Ulster was prepared to defend herself to the last; that 
she would not be alone in fighting for her liberties. He 
had received letters, he said, from military and police offi- 
cers in England and Ireland, and telegrams from Canada 
and Australia, promising co-operation with the men of Ul- 
ster if they resorted to arms to defend their liberty against 
the tyranny of their historic foes. He boasted of a hundred 
thousand Orangemen who were ready to resist to the death 
the Home Rule bill. Then William Johnston, a Member 
of Parliament from South Belfast, swore on the Bible that 
he never would submit to the laws of a Dublin Parliament ; 
and he then took a copy of the Home Rule bill and tore it 
to pieces and threw the pieces on the floor. After the 
meeting effigies of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley were 
burned on a main street in the presence of thousands of 
Orange patriots and hoodlums. Now all these Ulsterics 
are very silly, aud quite as treasonable as any of the words 
for which Irishmen have been imprisoned. 

....In Canada they call this country ‘“‘The States.’ 
Then why may not the riddle of a name for our people be 
solved by calling us ‘‘ States-men”? Miss Guiney would 
find that the word is sonorous enough for poetry. 








.... After seeing the frequent accounts of Negroes lynch- 
ed in the South for all sorts of crimes committed or sus- 
pected, averaging, says oné Negro paper, one Negro a day 
since the first of February, we have waited to see if the 
white men in Dickson, Tenn., had been lynched who com- 
mitted a most atrocious crime on Negroes a month ago. A 
young man lost forty dollars. He consulted an old for- 
tune teller, who said it had been taken by a woman. The 
description given seemed to fit a young colored woman 
who had worked in the family of a relative of his ; and he 
got together half a dozen companions and they visited 
her father’s house. We cannot repeat the story of the 
beating and the outrage they committed on her and her 
mother and another woman in the house. Two of the 
men were arrested. The Nashville Daily American told 
the horrible story in the next column to that which told of 
the hanging of a Negro suspected, with no great reason, of 
rape. By the way,it turns out that the Negro who com- 
mitted the horrible crime in Paris, Texas, and who was 
tortured and burned to death, was insane. 


...-Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, of Brouklyn, in his anniver- 
sary sermon last Sunday placed an emphasis upon the in- 
carnation, deity and Gospel of Christ, which is not unnec- 
essary nor unwholesome in these days of somewhat. loose 
thinking. He declared that there is no Gospel left if Christ 
be stripped of his deity. ‘You might as well,” he said, 
‘tear the heart out of the body as to separate Jesus Christ 
from the Bible.” He was willing to sit at the feet of his 
congregation in politics, finance, science, literature and 
art, but he had deemed it to be his business to understand 
the Book that he might be able to teach to them the wis- 
dom it contains. Speaking of Criticism he said that it 
canpot touch the “ vital beart of the Bible.’’ So far as it 
is revolutionary and destructive it is not scientific ; so far 
as it is scientific it is perfectly harmless. We thank Dr. 
Behrends for these strong words. They are needed. 


...-From Archdeacon Farrar’s splendid tribute to 
Phillips Brooks in The Review of the Churches, we may 
quote the single sentence in which he refers to his election 
to the episcopate : 

**T knew him too well to suppose that he would care a broken 

straw for such gilt fragment of potsherd, such dust in the mid- 
night, as the worldly adjuncts of an inch-high distinction. His 
heart was too large for so small an ambition.” 
By the way, we may mention that a number of miserable 
attacks an Archdeacon Farrar have led him to say that his 
income is £1,700 a year. Somebody has put down his 
archdeaconry at £600 a year. It is, he says, ‘‘ about £3 a 
year with deductions.”’ 


....Presideot Harrison had the satisfaction, before re- 
tiring from office, of signing the bill to compel railroads 
to adopt safety car-conplings. He has been unceasing in 
his devotion to this reform in behalf of railroad men, 
calling attention to it and enforcing the humanity and nec- 
essity of it in nearly every one of his messages. The loss of 
life from the old method of car-coupling has bren fright- 
fully large. If this measure is properly enforced, and we 
trust that it will be, safety appliances will be introduced 
and a great saving of life will be the result. 


.. .It is ex-President Harrison now. He tvok his leave 
of his.old Cabinet and of Washington on Saturday, start- 
ing by way of Pittsburg for bis old home at Indianapolis. 
He will take a little time for rest, and then return to his 
profession as a private citizen. He lays down the duties of 
the Chief Magistracy with the satisfaction of knowing that 
his conscientious devotion to the intere-ts of the country, 
his wise statesmanship and the great achievements of his 
Administration are highly appreciated by a grateful coun- 
try. 


.... The manufacture of tin and terne plates has so devel- 
oped under the fostering provisions of the McKinley Tariff 
that the amount produced in the quarter ending December 
Bist, 1892, was 19,756,491 pounds, against 10,952,725 in the 
previous quarter. And yet some are clamoring for the re- 
peal of the provisions that gave us this industry. Their 
motto seems to be, Let nothing be made at home that can 
be purchased abroad. 


.... When Speaker Reed closed his term of service the 
feeling against him by his political opponents was so bitter 
that they would not move the customary resolution of 
thanks. Mr. Reed had his revenge last Saturday, when he 
had the satisfaction of moving a resolution of thanks to 
Speaker Crisp. And yet Speaker Reed was as much en- 
titled to this consideration as Speaker Crisp. 


....Probably the Senate never had a more fair and efli- 
cient presiding officer than Vice President Morton. The 
hearty recognition that was given him by both Democrats 
and Republicans of their appreciation of his ability and 
fairness, must have been peculiarly gratifying to him. He 
retires to private life with the satisfaction of having served 
his country well. 


....If the farmers of the country fully knew what & dis- 
aster they escaped in the failure of the friends of the 
Hatch Local Option bill to call it up and pass it in the 
House, they would hold meetings to express their grati- 
tude. Altho it was ostensibly in their interest, they 
would have been the first to cry out against its operations. 
We hope that this measure will pass neither House of the 
coming Congress. 


....We publish this week the summaries ofthe twelfth 
Census Bulletin of Church Statistics. They are accom 
panied with interesting historical and explanatory intro- 
ductions, which those who desire to understand denowi- 
national differences ought to study carefully. We believe 
that three more Bulletins are yet to appear and then this 
branch of the Eleventh Census will be completed. 


....The injustice of the English system of tithes for 
the support of a State Church is illustrated by the — 
twelve large farmers in the parish of Tendring, who ha 
had to raise $3,000 a year among them for tithes. 
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Beligious _ dutelligence. 


THE CENSUS OF CHURCHES. 


TuE Census Office has just issued the twelfth Bulletin 
of Church Statistics. We copy its essential contents : 


STATISTICS OF CHURCHES. 
BY HENRY K. CARROLL. 








This bulletin contains the statistics of the Methodist 
Protestant, Free Methodist, Independent Methodist, Zion 
Union Apostolic, Evangelist Missionary Church in Amer- 
ica, Universalist, Unitarian, and Social Brethren denomi- 
nations. 

THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 

This branch of Methodism was organized in 1830 by min- 
isters and members who had been expelled, or had seceded 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church. It was the out- 
come of a movement for a change in certain features of the 
government of the Methodist Kpiscopal-Church. In 1824 a 
Union Society was formed in Baltimore having this object 
in view, anda periodical called The Mutual Rights was 

established to advocate it. The chief reform insisted upon 
was the admission of the laity toa share in the Govern- 
ment of the Church. The annual and general conferences 
were composed entirely of ministers, and the laymen had 
no place or voice in either. A convention, held in 1827, re- 
solved to present a petition to the General Conference of 
1828 asking for lay representation. ‘The conference re- 
turned an unfavorable reply to the petitioners. ‘This ouly 
served to intensify the feeling. The Union Society entered 
into a campaign for “equal rights’; and so great an agi- 
tation resulted that the leaders of the movement came to 
be regarded as disturbers of the peace. Some of them were 
brought to trial and expelled from the Church. All efforts 
to have them restored having failed, many sympathizers 
withdrew from the Church, and in 1828 a convention of the 
disatfected was held in Baltimore, and a provisional organ- 
ization formed, ‘I'wo years later (November 2d, 1830) an- 
other convention was held, a.d the Methodist Protestant 
Churct was constituted. It began its separate existence 
with 83 ministers and about 5,000 members. In the first 
four years 1t increased its membership enormously. While 
equal rights were insisted upon In the new Constitution, as 
between ministers and laymen, the right of suffrage and 
eligibility to office was restricted to the whites. When the 
antisiavery agitation began in the new branch some years 
later the Northern and Western conferences raised an ob- 
jection to the retention of the word ** white” in the consti- 
tution. ‘hey also protested against any toieration of 
slavery by the Church, Failing to secure such changes as 
they desired they held a convention in Springfield, il., in 
1858, und resolved to suspend all relations with the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, Later they united with a number 
of Wesleyan Methodists énd formed the Methodist Church. 
Alter the close of the War negotiations for a reunion were 
begun, and in L877 the two branches—the Methodist and 
the Methodist Protestant—were made one under the old 
title. 

The Methodist Protestant Church is strongest numeric- 
ally in the States of Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland and 
West Virginia. It is represented 1m most of the border and 
SoutLem States, but is not widely diffused among the 
Northern and Western States. At the reunion in 1877 
there were in the Methodist branch 58,072 communicants ; 
in the Methcdist Protestant branch 58,470, making a total 
of 116,542. The increase since then has amounted to 25,- 
447, the membership in 1800 aggregating 141,989, 

In doctrine the Methodist Protestant does not differ 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, except that it has 
24 instead . ft 26 Articles of Religion. ‘Che Generai Confer- 
ence Of 1X88 appoibted a Committee tO revise the doctrinal 
symbol. The committee made the revision in 1890, adding 
five nev articles with the fullowing titles: “ free Grace,” 
* Freedom of tne Will,” ** Regeneration,’ ** Sanctification ”’ 
and Witness of the Spirit.’ The revised articles were 
supmitied to the annual conferences tor amendment and 
approval, FKewof the conferences, however, took action, 
aud the revision failed by detault, 

MECHODIST PROPESTANT CHURCH. 
SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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The new organization adopted the discipline of the THE ZION UNION APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


mother Church with important changes. There are po 
bishops, but general superintendents are elected every four 
years. District chairman take the place of presiding 
elders. Persons are not received on probation simply on 
the expression of *‘ a desire to flee the wrath to come,” but 
are required to give evidence of conversion. Memvers are 
required to “lay aside gold, pearls and costly array’ and 
dress plainly, and are forbidden to join secret societies or 
to indulge in the use of intoxicants and tobacco. Attend- 
ance at class meeting is a condition of membership. 
Church choirs and the pew system are not approved. 

‘Two new pnumbers were added to the Articles of 
Religion, one setting forth the doctrine ot entire sanctifi- 
cation, Which is described as salvation ** from all inward 
sin, from evil thoughts and evil tempers,” and as taking 
place instantaneously subsequently to justification. The 
second pertains to future rewards and puvi-hment, 

The Free Methodists bave papeeaget: district, anpual and 
general conferences. Laymen are admitted io all on equal 
terms with ministers. 

There are twenty-seven annual conferences, with 1,102 
organizations, whicn have 620 edifices, valued at $805,085, 
and furnishing accommodations for 165,004 persons. He- 
sides these edifices, 439 halis, etc., are occupied for worship, 
which have an aggregate seating capacity of 48,285. The 
strorghold of the Church is in Michigan, where it has 4,592 
communicants. 'n New York it has 8,751, and in Illinois 
it has 8,395. It is represented in twenty-eight States, chiefly 
the Northern and Western. ‘The aggreyute of communt- 
cants is 22,110. The average seating capacity of the church 
edifices is 266, and the average value ot $1,299. 
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This branch of colored Methodists, which is confined to 
the Virginias and the Carolinas, dates from the year 1816, 
Those who orgauized it differed from the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion Church, opposing the itinerancy and a 
paid ministry. ‘The Church has one bishop. 


ZION UNION APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 
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THE EVANGELISI MISSIONARY CHURCH. 


This organization of Colored Methodists was formed in 
1886 by ministers and membersin Ohio who withdrew from 
the African Methodist .piscopal Zion Church for various 
reasons. It has nocreed but the Bible; but, according to 
its bishop, it inclines in belief to the doctrine that there is 
but one divine person, Jesus Christ, ‘‘in whom dwells all 
the Godhead bodily.” It has 11 organizations in the States 
of Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 


EVANGELIST MISSIONARY CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
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THE UNIVERSALISTS. 


The first regular preacher in America of the distinctive 
doctrines of Universalism was the Rev. John Murray, a 
disciple of James Relly, who had gathered a congregation 
of Universalists in London. Asearly as 1684, Joseph Gat- 
chell, of Marblehead, Mass., wassentenced by the Suffolk 
County Court to have his ‘‘tongue drawn forth and 

ierced with a hot iron ”’ for declaring that all men would 
t saved. The names of a number of ministers of different 
denominations are included in the list of those who held 
or published Universalist views before Murray arrived 
trom England in 1770. Mr. Murray preached at various 
places, settling at Gloucester, Mass., in 1774, and in Bos- 
ton in 1798. y him and a few others a number of Univer- 
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salist churches were established. At the close of the eight- 
eenth century there were about a score of Universalist 
ministers. 

The Rev. Hosea Ballou, whose nameis honored as the 
father of Universalism in its present form, became promi- 
nent in the movement at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. His views differed radically from those of Mr. Mur- 
ray. Ina ‘Treatise on Atonement,’ published in 1795, 
he denied the doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice, and in- 
sisted that punishment for the sins of mortality is con- 
fined to this life. If there were any punishment in the fu- 
ture life it would be, he contended, for sins committed in 
that life. Some years later he expressed the belief that 
there is no sin beyond the grave and consequently no pun- 
ishment. Mr. Murray had held that Christ bimself bore 
the punishment due the sins of mankind, and, therefore, 
there would be no further punishment. Of the early Uni- 
versalists, Murray had been a Methodist, Winchester and 
Ballou, Baptists. 

There being quite a number of Universalists who held, 
contrary to the views of Mr. Ballou. to a limited future 
punishment, a division occurred in 1880, and an association 
was organized in the interests of the doctrine of restora- 
tion. This association existed for about eleven years and 
then became extinct, some of its preachers returning to the 
Universalist denomination, others becoming Unitarians. 
The Restorationists held that there would be a future 
retribution, but that God would, in his own time, “ re- 
store the whole family of mankind to holiness and happi- 
ness,” 


The symbol of the Universalist faith is the Winchester 
‘Profession of Belief,’? which was adopted in 1803 by the 
New England Convention, heldin Winchester, N. H. It is 
as follows: 


ARTICLE 1. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments contain a revelation of the character of God, 
and of the duty. interest and final destination of mankind. 

ARTICLE 2. We believe that there is one God, whose nature is 
love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of 
Grace, who will finally restore the whole family of mankind to 
holiness and happiness 

ARTICLE 3. We believe that holiness and true happiness are in- 
separably connected, and that believers ought to be careful to 
maintain order and practice good works; for these things are 
good and profitable unto men. 


This profession of belief has remained unaltered since it 
was formulated. It is regarded as a sufficient general 
declaration of the fundamental doctrine of Universalists 
for the purpose of fellowship. A more particular knowl- 
edge of their general belief may be gathered from the utter- 
ances of leading Universalist writers. 

Universalists believe that God is not only almighty, all 
wise, and omniscient, but that he is perfectly holy. As a 
holy God he is hostile to sin. He forbade it at the first, has 
never consented to it. and can never be reconciled to it. 
His power, wisdom, goodness and holiness are all pledges 
that there “shall be an end of it in the moral universe,’ 
and that “universal righteousness” shall be established. 
Sin is to be ended through the conversion and salvation of 
all sinners, vho are to come ultimately into boliness and 
perfection. This is to be done by Jesus Christ. whose fune 
tion it is to. briny man into harmony with God. In Christ 
God bas set forth in a single human life his great scheme 
of reconciliation. There was perfect harmony between 
this life and God; and Christ, the derived from the unde 
rived, most intimately shared the nature of God, and 
represents him to mab in complete fullness. There is no 
sbadow of variance between Christ and God. Christ's 
work in the world is to bring men to light, and to strength- 
en the will in resolution against sin. He helps to over- 
come and destroy sin in the individual soul. Salvation is 
not from she demands of justice, nor from punishment, 
endless or otherwise. The demands of justice must be 
met, the consequences of sin cannot be avoided. It is the 
bondage of present sin from which salvation is necessary. 
Salvation is not exemption from the consequences of sin, 
but redemption from the disposition to sin; also from im- 
perfection. Beginning with repentance and _ receiving 
God's forgiveness for past sins, the soul must put off the 
old man with all his sins, and put on the new man created 
in God’s likeness. Punishment is a necessary penalty for 
violated law. Divine punishment is “ not the manifesta- 
tion of hatred but the sign and instrument of love”? The 
punishment of sin is its inevitable consequences—“ the 
wounds, the damage, the shame which sin impresses”? upon 
the individual consciousness. [It is wholly within the soul. 
The purpose of punishmentis to deter from siu and to re- 
cover from sin. It is therefore beneficent, whence it follows 
that it cannot be endless, for endless punishment would be 
vindictive and not beneficent. The soul isimmortal. It 
survives death andenters upon the disembodied state in 
the same condition in which it quits the embodied. If it 
has been ** dwarfed” in the present life ‘‘ by neglect,” or 
““weakened” by abuse, or ‘‘corrupted” by sin, then 
dwarfed, weakened, corrupt, it must enter the next life. 
Disciplinary processes will be continued in that life, and the 
soul that goes into it unrepentant must suffer the “ thrall- 
dom or retribution” until the ** will consents to the divine 
order.”” Even the penitent will be subject to “such disci 
pline and chastening experiences as contribute to moral 
progress ”’ 

These are not to be taken as authoritative expressions of 

denominational belief. The Winchester Profession is the 
only acknowledged symbol. They simply represent the 
current teaching of the Universalist ministry. Probably 
some Universalists would differ from them in some re- 
spects. 
The Universalist. system of government is a modified 
presbyterianism. The parish manages its own financial 
and general interests and calls or dismisses a pastor; but it 
“acknowledges allegiance both tothe State and General con- 
Ventions and is bound to observe the laws they enact. ** No 
State conventions can be formed * without a constituency 
of at least 4 parishes.’?’ Such conventions exercise author- 
ity in their own territory under rules and limitations pre 
scribed by the General Convention. They are composed of 
all Universalist ministers in fellowship, and of lay dele- 
gates from the parishes. They meet every year. 

The General Convention, which is held in October annu- 
ally, consists of clerical and lav delegates from each State 
convention, in the proportion of one of the former to two 
of the latter. Every convention is entitled to send at least 
lclerical and 2 lay delegates. If it has 50 parishes and 
clergymen it can send twice as many delegates, with an ad- 
ditional 3 for every additional 25 parishes and clergymen. 
The General Convention “ exercises ecclesiastical authority 
throughout the United States and Canada. It is the court 
of final appeal in cases of dispute bétween State conven- 
tions, cool te all cases of discipline not provided for and 
settled by subordinate bodies,’ and has original jurisdic- 


There are 40 State conventions, besides those of Canada 
and Scotland, the oldest of which, that of New York, was 
organized in 1825. New York leads in the number of mem- 
bers, reporting 8,526, Massachusetts comes second, with 
7,142, Ohio third, with 4,961, and Maine fourth, with 3,750. 
The total of members is 49,194, and the aggregate value of 
church property $8,054,333. The average value of the 
church edifices is £9,680, and the average seating capacity 
204, 
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THE UNITARIANS. 


Unitarianism, as its name indicates, is distinguished 
from other systems of Christian belief chiefly by its rejec 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity avd the deity of Jesus 
Christ. It denies that three persons—the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit—are united in one God, and holds that 
God is one, that he is uni, not tri-personal, This view is 
not modern. Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, in the 
fourth century, held that Christ, tho the greatest of created 
beings, was not equal in nature and dignity to God. 

Unitarian organizations were formed in Poland and 
ene as early as the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and in the United States and England in the first quarter 
of the present century. King’s chapel, Boston, a Protes- 
tant Episcopal congregation, phopted ia 1785 a liturgy so re- 
vised as to exclude all recognition of the Trinity, and or- 
dained in 1787, as its pastor, on the refusal of the bishop of 
the diocese to do so, James Freeman, who was Unitarian in 
his views. Arian ideas began to influence ministers and 
laymen in the Congregational churches in New England at. 
the beginning of the present century. In 1805 a Unitarian, 
Dr. Henry Ware, was elected to the divinity chair in Har 
vard University, and in 1819 a separate divinity school was 
o ganized in connection with the university with a Unita- 
rian faculty. 

Those holding Arian views became generally known as 
Unitarians in 1815, which is usually given as the beginning 
of the Unitarian dencmination in America. In 1819 a Uni- 
tarian congregation was formed in Baltimore. William 
Ellery Channing preached the installation sermon, in 
which he clearly defined the differences between Orthodox 
and Unitarian doctrines. Many Congregational churches 
in eastern Massachusetts, including the oldest, that at 
Plymouth, the church founded by the Pilgrims in 1620, be- 
came Unitarian without changing their covenants or 
names, In the course of the controversv, 120 Congrega- 
tional churches in New England, founded ‘efore the War 
of the Revolution, went over to the Unitarians. In 1830 
there were, in all, 193 churches of the Unitarian faith ; in 
1865, 340. The present number is 421, 

The Unitarians acknowledge no binding creed. They 
contend for the fullest liberty in belief, and exclude no one 
from their fellowship for difference in doctrinal views. 
Unitarianism is declared to be * not a fixed dogmatic state- 
ment, but a movement of ever-enlarging faith,” welcom- 
ing “inquiry, progress and diversity of individual thought 
in the unity of spiritual thought.” In the denomination 
are included those who staud upon a simple basis of The- 
ism, and are represented in the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, for example, and those who accept the Messiahship of 
Jesus Christ. In general terms they believe in God as the 
AlLin-All, ‘in eternal life as the great hope, in the inspira- 
tion of all truth, in man’s great possibilities, and in the 
divineness of sanctified humanity.” 

rhe t nitarian churches are Congregational in polity, 
each congregation being independent in the management 
of its own affairs. There are societies for the conduct of 
missionary work, such as the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, organized in 1825, the Western Unitarian Conference, 





tion'in States and Territories where subordinate conven- | 


tions have not been organized. The General Convention 


isan incorporated body and controls various denomina- | 


tional funds. Ministers are ordained by councils, consist 
ing of 10 ordained ministers and lay delegatesfrom 10 par- 
ishes, called by the parish desiring the ordination, with the 
consent of the convention (State) committee on fellowship, 
ordination and discipline. There are also licentiates, both 
of the clerical and lay order. 


second Sunday in June as ‘Children’s Sunday.” The 
churches are decorated with flowers and children are bap- 
tized. Christmas and Easter are generally observed, and a 
Sunday in October is set apart for services in memory of 
members who have died during the vear. The sacraments 
observed are baptism and the Lord's Supper. * tc of 
baptisw is left to whe choice of the applicant, 


| and the District of Columbia. 


which attends to the general interests of the societies rep- 
resented in it, and the Western Unitarian Association, 
whose object is to ‘diffuse the knowledge and promote the 
interests of pure Christianity.”?’ There are also confer- 
ences, National and State and local. The National Con- 
ference, which is biennial, declares in its constitution its 
“allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus Christ,” and its “desire 
to secure the largest unity of spirit and the widest practi- 
cal co-operation” in the cause of Christian faith and work. 
It confines itself to recommending to existing Unitarian 
organizations ‘such undertakings and methods as it 
judges to be in the heart of the Unitarian denomination.” 
It is composed of delegates from the churches and repre- 
sentatives of certain Unitarian organizations. The con- 
ference provides for a committee of fellowship, for the con- 


| sideration of applications of persons not graduates of Uni- 


tarian schools to enter the Unitarian ministry. 
Che 421 organizations report 424 edifices, valued at $10,- 


| 335,100, and with an aggregate seating capacity of 165.090. 


Of the 67,749 communicants, or, more properly, members, 


Among the usages of the Church is the observance of the | as the Unitarian custom is to admit any one to the com- 


munion, a little more than half are in Massachusetts. 
New.York has the second largest number, 4,470; California 


| is third, with 3,819; and New Hampshire fourth, with 


3,252. The denomination has organizations in 32 States 
In the Southern States i 
has scarcely half a dozen churches, , 
_ The average value of its church edifices is very high, 
veacalng Sv4,370; their uveruge seating Capacity, 339, 


UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 
SUMMARY BY STATES, ETC. 
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Mass’ch’ setts 
Michigan.... 
Minnesota... 
Missouri 
Nebraska.... 
N. H’mpshire 
New Jersey.. 
New York.... 
No. Dakota.. 
ADIGID, 5.000000 
Oregon 
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So. Carolina. 
So. Dakota.. 
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Washington. 
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75,000 
238,500 


Total | 10,370) $10,535,100, 67,749 
| | 


THE SOCIAL BRETHREN CHURCH. 

This is a small body confined to five counties in Illinois 
and three in Arkansas. It was organized in 1867 by a num- 
ber of persons who had become dissatisfied with certain 
teachings and practices in the denominations to which 
they belonged. 

The Social Brethren baptize by sprinkling, pouring or 
immersion, as the applicant may prefer; but accept only 
true believers as proper candidates, rejecting infant bap- 
tiem. They have a confession of faith consisting of ten 
articles, One of these pronounces against “ political 
preaching,” and another declares the right of all lay mem- 
bers to free speech and free suffrage in the church. 

There are three annual associations, composed of minis- 
ters and delegates. Besides ordained ministers the Church 
has licensed ministers and licensed exhorters. 

There are 20 organizations with 11!¢ edifices, valued at 
$8,700, and 913 members. 


SOCIAL BRETHREN CHURCH, 
SUMMARY BY STATES, 
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> 
RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


....Ata meeting of the Central Congregational Church, 
in Brooklyn, last week, the members gave Dr. A. J. F. 
Behrends the sum of $3,000, in honor of the tenth anniver- 
sary of his settlement as pastor. 


....A week ago Broadway Tabernacle had the privilege 
of hearing its new pastor, Dr. Stimson, and on March 5th 
the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church installed Dr. John 
R. Davies as successor to Dr. Crosby. 


.... Evangelist Francis E. Smiley is conducting some very 
successful revival meetings in Washington, Penn., under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian, United Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Christian, Methodist Episcopal and Methodist 
Protestant churches. 


....The Mills meetings at Minneapolis commenced on 
the eighth of March, preparations for which have been 
made for some time. Presbyterian union meetings have 
been in progress for two weeks. Mr. Mills expects to re- 
main in the city for four weeks and will be assisted by 
Dr. J. W. Chapman. 


....The Scottish ecclesiastical “ Blue-book’” giving the 
statistics of the Episcopal Church in Scotland for the past 
year, has just. been issued. The congregations number 
288, and the membership 94,257, an increase for the year of 
2,517. The amount raised during the year was $450,255, # 
falling off of $2,350. 

.... The Legislature of Pennsylvania has been hearivg 
argument in regard to repealing the Sunday law about 
selling newspapers. Eloquent speeches in favor of re 
were made by Charles Emory Smith, Col. A. K. McClure 
and others. Even if the law passed it is thought that Gov- 
ernor Pattison may veto it. 

,...The trouble at Bayonne over the church which Arch- 
bishop Satolli wants opened and Bishop Wigget wants 
closed, continues. The latest development is, that the 
priest in charge of St. Thomas says that services cannot be 
held there on account of the cold, The parishioners offer 
to see that arranged all right, but he refuses them perauls 
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_...One of the most aggressive churches in the West is 
the First Presbyterian Church of Oakland, Cal. During 
the past year it has not only enlarged its seating capacity 
30 per cent., but has added a large drill hall for the Boys’ 
Brigade, which also may be used on other occasions. Dr. 
Robert F. Coyle’s work during the past year has been ex- 
ceptionally successful. 


....T'he Pope celebrated his birthday on March 2d, and 
received the congratulations of the cardinals for his 
eighty-three years of life. In replying to their address he 
said that the enthusiam attending the jubilee had shown 
that the instinct of common salvation impels people amid 
all the social and political upheavals to cling closer to the 
bosom of the Church, apart from which there is no basis 
of order. i 


....Strong efforts were made to secure the use of the 
Pension Building in Washington for a Sunday concert on the 
Sth inst. Protests, however, were sent on every side, and 
Secretary Noble issued an order saying that the request 
could not be granted. He was gratified to receive very 
soon after a telegram from Mr. Cleveland expressing his 
strong opposition to the use of the building for such a con- 
cert, and bis objection to regarding such a thing as a 
feature of the inauguration. 


....The Mills meetings in Nashville closed February 
26th, the interest continuing to deepen and extend to the 
very end, On February 22d more than a thousand busi- 
ness places, including many saloons, were closed, and in 
the afternoon perhaps the most remarkable meeting of 
the whole series was held. A large number of persons 
came from the whole country around, and long before the 
hour of service the great audience room was filled. During 
the fifteen days of the services about fifteen hundred per- 
sons signed cards; but this did not by any means express 
the whole result of the meetings. One most excellent 
result has been the drawing of Christians of all names into 
sympathy and fellowship and a quickening of Christian 
activity which promises to be permanent. Services were 
to be continued nightly during the following week. 
Among the incidents of special interest was Mr. Mills’s 
visit to Fisk University, which resulted in a large number 
of conversions, perhaps no less than fifty. 


....The Rev. E. J. Dupuy, Pastor of the Reformed 
Church of Paris, and Frederic Necker, Vice President of 
the Evangelical Society of Geneva, are in this country as 
delegates of the Franco-American Committee for the evan- 
gelization of France. They represent the four evangelical 
societies at work in France, which are the Central Protes- 
tant Society of Evangelization founded in 1846 ; the Evan- 
gelization Committee of the Free Church, founded in 1849; 
the Evangelical Society of France, founded in 1832, and the 
Evangelical Society of Geneva, founded in 1831. In speak- 
ing of the work they claim that this is a time for renewed 
energy ; that in many places where fanaticism is not too 
strong people are losing all their faith in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and falling into indifference or unbelief; so 
also an interesting movement is taking place among intel 
lectual men and university students. These four societies 
work especially where there is no religious worship, and 
their aim is the establishment of new churches. Together 
they spent during the past year $150,000, but the demands 
areheavy uponthem. They cannot expect much from the 
French Protestants, who number only about 700,000 among 
the 77,000,0.0 Roman Catholics. Among these also there 
are many different denominations, not a few caring little 
about evangelical work. The following statement shows 
the condition of the work which is now going on under the 
auspices of the four societies represented: Churches in 
process of formation, 171; preaching stations through the 
country, 1,000; pastors and evangelists, 154; Bible colpor- 
ters, 70; school fortraining of evangelists, 1 ; preparatory 
schools of theology, 2; theological seminary, 1 ; Bibles, in- 
cluding portions of the Old and New Testament, distrib- 
uted during 1892, 36,500; tracts, books, etc., 367,000. Total 
expenses for 1892, $145,000; total contributions, $135,000; 
deficiency, $10,000. 








Charities. 


ONE of the finest gifts to charity in the country is the 
United Charities Building, dedicated in this city on Mon- 
day, March 6th. It is the gift of the well-known New 
York banker, John S. Kennedy, and is intended for the use 
of the four principal non-sectarian charitable organizations 
of the city : the New York City Mission and Tract Society, 
the Charity Organization Society, the Children’s Aid 
Society and the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. The total cost, including the site, has 
been between 600,000 and 700,000, and has been 
entirely met by Mr. Kennedy. The building, which 
is 150 by 100 feet wide and seven stories high, is solid and 
substantial, built in the classical style of architecture. 
Almost the only exterior ornamentation is the bronze gates 
at the principal entrances on T'wenty-second street. ‘The 
first floors will be occupied by these societies, and are all 
rentfree. ‘The rooms above will be left to other charitable 
organizations at a reduction of twenty per cent. on the 
regular rates, and for other general purposes, The build- 
ing was given outright to nine trustees, consisting of Mr. 
Kennedy as president and two representatives of the four 
Societies. These are: Charles L. Brace and J. Kennedy 
Tod, of the Children’s Aid Society ; R. Fulton Cutting 
and R. W. de Forest, of the Charity Organization Society ; 
J. A. Scrymser and Hugh Auchincloss, of the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor; Stephen Baker and 
Dr. A. FB, Schauffler, of the City Mission and Tract Society. 
They will have the entire management of the building, 
The building was thrown open during Monday afternoon 
and evening for inspection, and the dedicatory exercises 
were held at 8:30 p.m, in the little hall on the first floor, 
Mr. Kennedy presided and made the presentation address. 


Other speakers were Col. George B. McClellan for the city, 
Rabbi Gottheil, for the Hebrews, and ex-Mayor Abram S. 
Hewitt, who delivered the principal address. 


.... The Gould Memerial Home and Ind ustrial School at 
Rome, Italy, which were founded by Mrs. Emily Bliss 
Gould and carried on by her until her death in 1875, are 
still conducted by a Board of Trustees in New York City, 
of which Mr. John Sinclair is President and Mr. H. B. 
Barnes is Secretary. There is a council in Rome under the 
presidency of the United States Consul-General and a Ladies’ 
Visiting Committee, consisting of a number of American 
ladies resident in that city and some Italian ladies. Its 
work is confined to the care of destitute children between 
the ages of five and twelve, preference being given to or- 
phans. During the past year there have been 29 inmates, 
19 boys and 10 girls, and there are 12 on the applicants’ list 
waiting for room. The girls are trained in needlework 
and housework, and the boys in various trades, such as 
printing, bookbinding and watch making. The children 
are expected to attend Sunday-school and public worship 
at some evangelical church, usually the Waldenstan. The 
annual expenditures are something over $4,000, mostly 
made up by subscription. 


....At a recent dinner of Harvard Alumni in Washing- 
ton it was announced that a wealthy retired merchant in 
New England had left his entire fortune, valued at be- 
tween $2,000,000 and $4,000,000, to the college. Various in- 
quiries have failed to identify the bequest, altho Professor 
Clark, of the National Museum, vouched for its truth ; but 
the Boston papers suggest the name of Gordon McKay, the 
sewing-macbine millionaire. Mr. McKay is now traveling 
in Egypt. 


....The city of Chester, Penn., has received from Samuel 
A. Crozer, the Upland manufacturer, thirty-two acres of 
fine land, advantageously situated, for a public park. Mr. 
Crozer recently purchased the land, paying $1,000 an acre 
for it. 


....The Memorial Fund raised in honor of Mr. Spurgeon, 
and amounting to about $45,000, has been distributed 
among the various charities in which the great preacher 
was interested. 


....The German Ladies’ Society for Widows and Orphans 
in New York City, received about $1,800 as the net pro- 
ceeds of a concert in Lenox Lyceum lately. 


.... The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions will be the 
recipient of $200,000 from the estate of the late David In- 
galls, of Erie County, N. J. 


.. Russell Sage, the New York millionaire, has given 
funds for the erection of a dormitory for Troy Female 
Seminary, 

....The Hopkias Academy, of San Francisco, is to receive 
$50,000 and nineteen acres of land from Mr. Moses Hop- 
kins, of that city. 


Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR MARCH 19TH. 


TIMELY ADMONITIONS.—Pyov. 25: 15-28. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—And be not drunk with wine, wherein is 
excess ; but. be filled with the Spirit.—EpW. 5: 18. 
Nortes.—The Book of Proverbs has no continuity, being 
made up of anumber of different collections of popular 
wise sayings, attributed to different authors, altho the ti- 
tles of the divisions are not to be regarded as possessing the 
date and authority of the text. This section begins at 
chapter 22: 17. Before that had been detached proverbs; 
now begins what has some more connection. It begins 
with an exhortation to listen to ‘the Words of the Wise?’ 
a designation of the contents of the section, which con- 
cludes with chap. 24: 22. It is a pity the chapters were not 
divided differently. Wemay judge fromits position in the 
Hebrew canon that this Book of Proverbs was one of the 
latest collected. The Revised Version properly puts the 
lesson in poetry. “ My son.’’—Addressed by any teach- 
er to any pupil. ** My reins shall rejoice.”’—Nearly all 
people locate feelings in the heart, and intelligence in the 
head. So others put certain feelings in the liver, or, as 
here, in the reins. “ Let not thy heart envy sinners.’’— 
That is, do not try to be like them, to imitate them. 
“In the way.’”’—The way of wisdom. In the New Testament 
the Christian religion is called ‘‘ the Way.’’- “*Wine- 
bibbers . . . gluttonous eaters of flesh.’—Here overeating 
is as much condemned as overdrinking. Flesh is men- 
tioned as a food for feasts, not for every day, when bread 
and milk and dates were eaten. If an ox or sheep was 
killed they had toeat it the same day, before it spoiled ; and 
great feasts were prepared at which people gorged them- 
selves. 
Instruction.—The lesson brings out the fact that the 
greatest joy of a parent ora teacher is in the character and 
wisdom of the pupil or child. Let children remember this 
duty to make their parents happy, by being worthy of good 
parents. 
But a good parent or teacher will also take a warm per- 
sonal interest in the child, will be anxious for him and give 
him careful instruction and warning asin the lesson. If 
he does not do this he cannot expect good results, 
Among the lessons this teacher gives the young the first 
is not to be emulous of bad people nor to run after their 
ways, no matterif they seem to have a good time and to 
prosper. It is not asuccess to be sought. Read the first 
verse of the first Psalm. 
Goodness pays. It may not be the highest motive, but 
itis a motive not to be forgotten; and it is what wisdom 
insists on in each case of these warnings, for “there is a 
reward.” The successful men in life are those who do not 
envy sinners, and who are not revelers and winebibbers, 
The chief lesson of the passage is directed against glut- 

















were somewhat different then, and there was then more 
danger from gluttony. The wise man hasin mind those 
who live only for personal and physical enjoyment and in- 
dulgence. Then meat of animals was not often eaten, and 
when eaten was likely to be consumed immediately, the 
same day, and with great overfeeding and drinking. The 
people who did it in feasts could not work: they must 
sleep off the indulgence. They were worthless people. 
Our greater variety of food makes the danger much less; 
but there are those who live for the pleasures of the table 
even now. 

Our ‘great danger is from drinking. Wine was bad 
enough, with its six or eight percent. of alcohol ; but now 
beer is cheaper than wine ; and we have invented other 
drinks, whisky, brandy, etc., which contain twenty to fifty 
percent. of alcohol, and which are much quicker and dead- 
lier in their effect. Drinking isthe greatest curse of our 
modern world. It impoverishes our homes and crowds our 
prisons and poorhouses. 

Drunkenness means rags now as of old. The drowsiness 
of the text is that which comes from overeating or over- 
drinking—sleeping off a debauch. If a man does that he 
can neither work to earn money nor save money. He goes 
in rags. 

The duty of filial honor paid to parents is beautifully ex- 
pressed in the last verses of this lesson. Honor thy father 
and thy mother, especially as they grow old. The 
Chinese, whom we so often despise, could teach us good 
lessons in this matter. 








Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST, 
BRONK, MiItTcHELL, Crozer Sem., accepts call to Ascension ch., 
New York, N. Y. 
FESTERSON, J.8., Nora Sprinys, Ia., resigns. 
JORDEN, E. F., Muscatine, Ia., resigns. 
MORGAN, CHARLES T., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
PHELPS, DrybvEN W., accepts call to Egremont, Mass., until 
April Ist, 1894. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
BARY, Emit M., inst. Feb. 21st, Bangor, Me. 
BESSEY, WILLIAM N., Acton, Mass., resigns. 
CLEVELAND, WILLIs M., Harwinton, Conn., resigns. 
COTTON, HENRY A., Westmoreland, Kan., resigns. 
DODGE, Joun E., Sterling, accepts call to Worcester, Mass. 
GORTON, PHILO, QUASQUETON, la., resigns. 
GRAUER, Orto C., accepts call to Cortland St. ch., Chicage, I. 
GREENE, Cnester W., Oberlin Sem., called to Berlin Heights, O. 
<< io Ropert C., inst. February 23d, Park ch., Brooklyn, 


HARDY, WILLIAM P., Pacific Sem., called to San Rafael, Cal. 
=a Henry, Pres., Allegan, accepts call to Mattawan, 
ch. 


HELSER, Josepnu H., Perry, called to Machiasport, Me. 

KLOSS, CHARLES L., Tabernacle ch., accepts call to Kansas City, 
Mo., as assistant in the First ch. 

LEWIS, WILLIAM W., Waucoma, accepts call to Pres. ch., West 
Union, la. 

MARSH, Ropert L., accepts call to Wichita, Kan. 

MASON, Jonn R., Wayland and Bradley, Mich., resigns. 

MILLER, H.G., Los Angeles, accepts call to San Luis Obispo, 
Cal. 

PALMER, CARLES M., accepts call to permanent pastorate, 
Sharon, Vt. 

PATTEN, ARTHUR B., Bangor Sem., accepts call to Solon, Me. 

PATTON, Myron, O., Bangor Sem., called to Solon, Me. 

PEASE, WILLIAM, Necedah, Wis, accepts call to St. Clair, Mich. 

PEASE, WILLIAM P., Ogalalla, called to Wilcox, Freewater and 
Hildreth, Neb. 

PLACK, GEORGE W., Rockaway Beach, accepts call to Pres. ch., 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

SCROGGS, Josepn W., Rogers Academy, Ark., culled to Orange 
Collegiate Institute, Orange, Cal. 

SIMS, THomMAs, Tacoma, Wash., accepts call to assistant pastor- 
ate of Bond St. ch., Toronto, Can. 

SMITH, E. E., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to McPherson, Kan. 

SKINNER, CHARLES L., Waterford, Me., resigus. ’ 

SOUTHGATE, CHARLES M., Worcester, Mass., called to N. E. 
secretaryship of the A. M. A. 

THORP, WILLARD B., called to permanent pastorate Bingham- 
ton, N. 

VOORHEES, H. M. (Ref.), Highbridge, N. J., called to Escon- 
dido, Cal. 

wae WALLACE W., inst. Mar. 5th, Third ch., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BACON, Joun S., Corning, N. Y., resigns. 

BARNES, CHanves E., Fremont, O., called to Escanaba, Mich. 

BLACKBURN, R. M., Hastings, called to New Scotland, N. Y. 

BROWN, W. R., Madison, Ind., resigns. 

CAMPBELL, WILLIAM M., Rockford, IL. resigns. 

DUNCAN, KENNETH J., Seattle, Wash., accepts cal) 
Francisco, Cal. 

— CHARLES (Cong.), Mattawan, cailed to Anthony, 

an. ° 


to San 


FISHBURN, W.H. (Luth.), Harrisburg, Penn., accepts call to 
Chillicothe, O. 


FRASER, WILLIAM, Salem, called to Champlain, N. Y. 
GALLAWAY, O. P., Prairie Home, II)., called to Adair, la. 
GREEN, A. L., Canoga, called to Middlefield, N. Y. 
HAGGERTY, A. N., Pittsburg, Penn., called to Hagerstown, Md. 
McGLADKE, J. R., Lime Spring, called to Lansing, Ia. ~ 
SHE.ULARD, I. G., Fredonia, accepts call to Caledonia, Penn. 
VENABLE, J. G., Parker, Kan., accepts call to Troy, Ala. 
WHISTLER, J. H., Camden, accepts call to Toledo, 0. 


WILLIAMS, WILuriAM, Granville, N. Y., accepts call to Colum- 
bus, O 


WOLFF, ANDReEw T., Frankfort, accepts call to Detroit, Mich. 
YOUNG, Joun C., Carlisle, Penn., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


COWPER, R. C., Amesbury, Mass., resigns. 

HOUGHTON, T, B., Windsor, 8S. C., resigns. 

JESSUP, CHARLEs A., Gopten Chey N. Y., accepts call as assist- 
ant St. Paul’s ch., Baltimore, d. 

RHAMES, R. W., Wichita, Kan., resigns. 

RUTHERFORD, W. W., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call as as- 
sistant St. Ignatius ch., New York, N. Y. 

TAYLOR, JEFFERSON R., Moundsville, Va., resigns. 

YERGER, O. M., Auburn, Ala., accepts call to Harrisonburg, Va. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

DANIELS. L. R., Unit., Big Rapids, Mich., accepts call to South 
Natick, Mass. 

DOERR, P., Luth., Delmont, accepts call Ligonier, Penn. 

HARTZELL, Geo, P,, Ref, Ger., Apple Creek, O., accepts call to 
Astoria, Iil, 

SANDOE, H. H., Ref, Ger., Canal Winchester, accepts call to 








Dr, William B, Huntington responded tor the societies, 





tous and drunkards, The two go together, Conditions 
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WoL ERS. kK, Li, Luths accepts call to Utica, N.Y» 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received, The in- 
terests of our readers will guide us in the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION OF 
SHELLEY.” 


THis is the best edition of Shelley's 
poems ever published. Professor Wood- 
berry has lavished upon his task as editor 
both well-directed labor and a rare syin- 
pathy with his subject; moreover, his 
critical insight and judgment mark the 
work with notable distinction, and the 
publishers have joined him in a highly 
honorable spirit, adding all that beautiful 
paper, the choicest presswork and hand- 
some binding could furnish. The result 
is four volumes which will be a worthy 
addition to the best library. 

The century which has passed since 
Shelley's ‘birth has made a great change 
in the world: but there has been little 
added since his death in 1822 to the 
world’s advantage touching that part of 
his short life which unfortunately still 
attracts too much attention. We do not 
care to discuss his evil-doing further than 
to say that there was no more excuse. for 
it than there was for the evil-doing of 
Lord Byron. Shelley was a great poet ; 
but he was at some points a weak and 
morally unreliable man. He wrote di- 
vinely beautiful poetry, in which the cry 
of genius make; a hatnting music. Here 
is a case in which impersonal criticism is 
more pleasing and satisfactory than biog- 
raphy. 

Professor Woodberry’s biographical 
sketch, with which the first volume begins, 
is an admirable one, but shows almost 
toomuch willingness to excuse, upon one 
ground or another, Shelley’s treatment of 
his first wife, his connection with Mary 
Godwin, his conduct in going to Italy with 
her and Miss Clairmont, and the subse- 
quent intimacy with Emilia Viviani. Di- 
vested of every shred of false sentimental- 
ity the story is this: Shelley first married 
Harriet Westbrook, lived with her awhile, 
abandoned her without other excuse than 
anew love, and eloped to the Continent 
with Mary Gogwin in company with Lord 
Byron’s mistress, Miss Clairmont. Har- 
riet Westbrook, driven to despair, 
drowned herself; he then married Miss 
Godwin, with whom he was_ living. 
Later he formed an intimacy with Emitia 
Viviani. 

By every just rule of virile measure- 
ment Sheiley was an effeminate, nervous, 
childish person whose whole moral nature 
was awry. But when he came to the task 
of writing poetry he brought into highest 
activity an abnormal gift of genius. The 
portrait, which is the frontispiece to Vol 
ume I, makes the impression that he was 
physically effeminate No sooner was he 
at a desk, however, with pen and paper at 
hand, than he became a strange, strong, 
burning force which * wreaked itself 
upon expression” and set immortal 
thoughts to the most enchanting music, 

Of Shelley’s poetry we have not space 
to speak. It is unequal, fragmentary and 
hurried ; but it is incomparably powerful 
The five thrill of inspi- 
ration plays through it, and its art is as 
free and independent as the movements of 
any of the elements of nature. No poet 
ever had imagination more ethereal or 
more penetrating than Shelley’s ; it was 
like the heavenly fire of the old philoso- 
pher. In this nobler realm his spirit was 
supremely beautiful. Indeed, his charac- 
ter, aside from its deplorable weakness in 
dealing’ with women, was singularly un- 
selfish and generous. He sacrificed him- 
self for his friends and for those- who 
were not his friends. He suffered much, 
loved much, forgave much; but to give 
him the full meed of the genius and of the 
master artist, we are not forced to exalt 
his baseness or to excuse his heartless 
criminality. 

Professor Woodberry has shown fine 
command of bis materials in preparing 
this edition of the Shelley text. He had 

* THe PorTICAL WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. The Text Newly Collated and Revised, 
and Edited, with a Memoir and Notes, by GEORGE 


EDWARD WOoOoODBERRY. Centenary Editicn. In 
Four Volumes. Boston . Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

















especial advantages for the work in his 
own learning and acumen, and in the aid 
generously extended to him from many 
eminent sources, We find evidences at 
every step of a leisurely, patient and wise 
scholarship operating with caution, but 
with easy confidence. Whatis still bette,, 
every page of Professor Woodberry’s 
writing beams with a sympathetic appre- 
ciation which carries with it a rich criti- 
cal warmth and liberality. He is in love 
with Shelley ; so are we—with his art and 
with the genius of poetic song that lived 
in him. We turn to his ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound,” for what we do not fiud in his 
domestic example, for the lift of a master 
soul, Shelley’s poetry, as presented in the 
four volumes by Professor Woodberry, is a 
monument of indestructible proof that a 
remarkable man, a grandly gifted poet 
was he who went down in the sea to death 
at the age of nearly thirty with a volume 
of AMschylus in one pocket and Keats's 
poems in the other, 

The footnotes by Professor Woodberry 
are just what the literary student will 
need, who for the first time takes up 
Shelley’s poetry with a view to critical 
reading. In the main these notes refer to 
various readings and to notes of previous 
editors on the text. They plainly show 
how thorough has been Professor Wood- 
berry’s preparation for his work, and how 
careful and patient has been his method 
of proceeding with it. 

Shelley’s own notes are appended, and 
the editor has inserted short, descriptive 
and historical sketches, which give the 
reader a clear understanding of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the poet and 
giving rise to or affecting the production 
of the most notable of his works, A very 
helpful light is thus thrown upon a 
literary life which teemed with the crea- 
tions of an imagination never for a 
moment at rest. 

Shelley was a Greek by nature ; but in 
him the jocund character of the old sing- 
ers had been modified by modern life to 
the extent of changing careless sensuous- 
ness into a high, enthusiastic seriousness. 
In the notes to his poems as well as in the 
poems themselves he discloses how de- 
voted he was tothe spirit of Greek art and 
how he thirsted for the wellsprings of 
absolute expression at which the Greek 
poets cooled their lips. It was, indeed, 
against the limitations of verbal expres- 
sion that he beat his wings unceasingly. 
Ile longed for a ‘‘ harmonious madness” 
which could take the place of that high, 
serene, always adequate sanity of the old 
Greek lyrists. If he had lived ten or 
twenty years longer what might he not 
have done ! 

Professor Woodberry has performed a 
labor of love which every reader will ap- 
preciate, and which poets will linger over 
with tenderest reverence. Even the culd- 
est critic must be affected by its spirit. It 
would be impossible for the whole truth 
about Shelley to be told more delicately 
than is here done, or with a finer guard 
against every violence threatened to the 
poet’s memory by ivexorable facts. All 
that is best in Shelley’s character is pro- 
jected clearly, but without insistence, 
against a background of love. It is a 
poet’s optimism portraying a poet. 

Of criticism proper Professor Woodberry 
gives us little. This he half promises to 
do in a future work, which we shall be 
glad to see. Still Shelley’s notes and the 
extracts given from his letters are, per- 
haps, after all the best possible criticism. 


THE THEOLOGY OF RITSCHL. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, 








THE latest school of German theology 
was founded by Dr. Albrecht Ritschl, who 
was born in Berlin, 1822, and died as Pro- 
fessor in Gittingen, 1889. He left no com- 
plete system, but an outline in his ‘ In- 
struction in the Christian Religion” 
(Unterricht in der christlichen Religion, 
8d ed., 1886), and in his ‘Christian Doc- 
trine of Justification and the Atonement” 
(Die christliche Lehre von der Rechtferti- 
gung und Versihnung, 3d ed., 1888-'89, 8 
vols). The first is historical, the second 
exegetical, the third dogmatic. 

His theology has spread rapidly within 
the last twenty years, and now rules in 
several universities. It is beginning to 
make an impression upon American stu- 








dents in Germany. It is represented by 
Harnack and Kaftan in Berlin, by Schiirer 
and Nitzsch in Bonn, by Herrmann in 
Marburg, by Hering and Schultz in Git- 
tingen, by Gottschick in Tiibingen, by Kat- 
tenbusch and Reischle in Giessen, by Loofs 
in Halle, and by Lobstein in Strassburg. 
No school has had such a large number of 
followers since the days of Schleiermacher. 
It has affected the recent researches in an- 
cient Church history, and especially the 
conception and treatment of the history of 
dogmas by Harnack and Loofs. 

It is opposed, on the one hand,by orthodox 
Lutherans (Frank, of Erlangen, Luthardt, 
of Leipzig, and Dieckhoff, of Rostock) as a 
new phase of Rationalism; and, on the 
other, by speculative rationalists (Lipsius 
and Pfleiderer), on account of its hostility 
to philosophy. 

Ritsch! belonged originally to the critical 
school of Tiibingen, founded by Baur, who 
was a Hegelian in philosophy ; but he broke 
with that school in 1857 on the questions of 
the originality and priority of the Gospel of 
Mark, the parties in the Apostolic Church, 
and the origin of the Old Catholic Church. 
These differences led to more serious differ- 
ences in philosophy and theology. 

The school of Ritschl is largely influ- 
enced by Schleiermacher and Lotze. It 
rises, like the evangelical Union theology, 
which preceded it, above the confessional 
antagonism of Lutheranism acd Calvinism, 
and is opposed to the modern Lutheran 
orthodoxy ; but it claims to be a legitimate 
development of primitive Lutheranism. It 
follows Luther as an evangelical Christian 
and reformer, but not Luther as a dogma- 
tician and reactionist, still less Melanch- 
thon, who is depreciated as the author of 
post-Lutheran scholasticism. It holds that 
Luther ought consistently to have made an 
end of dogma, instead of which he origi- 
nated new dogmas, which were afterward 
set forth by authority in the Formula of 
Concord, and developed and vindicated by 
the scholastics of the seventeenth century. 

We might call the Ritschl theology a 
new system of Christian Rationalism, 
which differs from the older systems of Ra- 
tionalism by its evangelical spirit and by 
recognizing the supernatural revelation of 
God in Christ as its basis. 

Ritschl agrees with Schleiermacher in 
keeping theology free from philosopby, and 
expels all metaphysical dogmas and argu- 
ments from the domain of Ciuristian doc- 
trines. He leaves no room for natural theol- 
ogy. He claims to deliver theology from all 
collision with philosophy, science and bibli- 
cal criticism, and tosimplify the problem of 
faith by relieving it of foreign matter. He 
hopes to commend Christianity to educated 
and thinking people who have lost all con- 
fidence in dogmas, which can only be made 
plausible at best, but cannot compel con- 
viction. 

But his theology is not unphilosophical 
any more than Schleiermacher’s. He has a 
philosophy of his own, which controls his 
thinking. He admits that every scientific 
theologian must proceed according to a 
definite theory of cognition. He adopts 
Kant’s theory of cognition, as modified by 
Lotze. He distinguishes with Kant be- 
tween the thing-in-itself, which we cannot 
know, and the thing-for-us, or the phenom- 
enon, which we can know. Religious judg- 
ments are judgments of value (Werthur- 
theile)—that is, affirmations of what per- 
sons and things are worth, not in them- 
selves, but to us. Ritschlianism is con- 
nected with the rise of Kantianism ;: itisa 
wholesome reaction of agnosticism which 
recognizes the boundaries of human knowl- 
edge, against the Hegelian Gnosticism, 
which claims absolute knowledge. 

Here is the philosophical ground of 
Ritschl’s hostility to metaphysical dogmas. 

The historians of his school regard the 
Nicene Creed as the product of the Hellenic 
philosophy working upon Christian mate- 
rial, rather than the product of Christian 
faith aided by the forms of Hellenic philos- 
ophy. The orthodox terminology of “ per- 
son,” ‘‘ nature,” “essence,” ‘co-equality,” 
“incarnation,” etc., as applied to the Trin- 
ity (three persons in one nature) and the 
person of Christ (one person and two na- 
tures), served its purpose in the Greek 
Churcb, but has lost its meaning and sig- 
nificance for our age. Even the two clauses 
of the Apostles’ Creed—‘“‘ Conceived of the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary’’—are 
ruled out of the essential articles of Apos- 
tolic teaching. 

This theology is, therefore, anti-dogmatic 
and anti-scholastic, and also still more 
anti-mystic. 

Ritschl emphasizes the moral element in 
the religious life and exalts practice and 
experience above theory and speculation. 
He bases theology on the historical person of 
Christ and the facts of primitive Christian- 














ity as ascertained by critical and historica) 
research, with the fullest liberty of dissent 
from traditional opinions on the authorship 
and canonicity of the books of the Bible, 
Dogmatic theology is essentially christo- 
logical and christocentric. Christ is the 
first and only sinless man and the supreme 
revelation of the love of God. He founded 
the kingdom of Heaven, which is the aim of 
divine revelation. The divinity of the risen 
and exalted Lord is admitted, but his per- 
sonal pre-existence is declared to be unes- 
sential and of little practical consequence, 
Justification, or the pardon of sin, is the 
foundation of personal piety. The Church 
is the medium of the experience of justifi- 
cation. We must exercise individual faith, 
but the object of faith is presented to us 
through the religious community with 
which we are connected. Mysticism, which 
rests on the pretense of a direct personal 
revelation in communication with Christ, is 
discarded as a fanatical] delusion. 

Ina private letter to the writer, short- 
ly before his death, Dr. Ritschl con- 
densed his theological system into the fol- 
lowing summary: ‘“‘Strictest recognition 
of the revelation of God through Christ: 
most accurate use of the Holy Scripture as 
to the fountain of knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion; view of Jesus Christ as the 
ground of knowledge for all parts of the 
theological system ; in accord with the orig- 
inal documents of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion respecting those peculiarities which 
differentiate its type of doctrine from that 
of the Middle Ages.” 
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A GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 


By CYMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 








Q. WHERE is the island of Juan Fernan 
dez ? 

A. Off the coast of Chile, in about Long. 
W. 80 and Lat. S. 33. 

(). For what is it famous ? 

A. An English sailor, Alexander Selkirk, 
was marooned there for mutiny, and lived 
there alone between four and five years. 

(). Did his adventures at all resemble 
Robinson Crusoe’s ? 

A, There was no resemblance except in 
the bare fact of living on a desert island. 

Q. Is there any proof that the experience 
of Alexander Selkirk is in any way con- 
nected witb the fiction of Robinson 
Crusoe ? 

A. There is none. 

Q. Whence and whither was Robinson 
Crusoe sailing when he was shipwrecked on 
the Island of Despair ? 

A. From Brazi) to England. 

Q. When the first storm abated where did 
they find themselves ? 

A. Upon the coast of Guiana, or the 
north part of Brazil, beyond the mouth of 
the river Amazon and near to that of the 
Oronoke, called the Great River. 

Q. Whither did they then sail? 

A. N. W. by W. for the Barbadoes. 

Q. Where were they when the second 
storm struck them ” 

A. In Lat 12° 18. 

Q. Which way were they driven ” 

A. To the westward. 

Q. Is it reasonable to suppose this storm 
could have driven them diagonally across 
South America from Guiana to Chile, over 
the tops of the Andes, and three or four 
hundred miles out to sea, to a small island 
in the Pacific ? 

A. Well, hardly. 

Q. Where does Defoe say Robinson Cru- 
soe’s island was ? 

A. In Lat. 9° 22’ N., near the Island of 
Trinidad, and so close to the Caribbees that 
the cannibals came there from them in 
canoes. 

Q. Then why do the Youth’s Companion, 
Wide Awake and other publications con- 
tinally print articles and stories describing 
Juan Fernandez as Robinson Crusoe’s | 
land, identifying his lookout, and describ- 
ing the heroes of the stories as attempting 
to trace the other localities of the novel. 
and being mildly excited at the thought of 
treading the very soil Robinson walked 
upon ? 

A, That is ‘‘ one of those things no fellow 
can find out.”’ 


»— 
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Ave: An Ode for the Centenary of the 
Birth of Percy Bysshe Shelley, August 
4th, 1792. By Charles G. D. Roberts. (Toron- 
to: Williamson Book Company.) The one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Shelley has been a sufficient inspiration to 
many poets ; and we have hada burst of lyt 
ical praise which of itself attests the power of 
that great poet’s song. Shelley’s genius 
was so large and he was such a master of 
expression, a singer so strangely endowed 
that, considering bis short life, he may well 

be called the greatest of English lyrical 
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poets. It is, therefore,a daring thing for 
any poet to attempt in his memory an 
elegy which, on account of its subject, will 
challenge comparison on the highes: plane. 
The true singer, however, dares everything, 
and in so daring Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, 
who is one of the young Canadian choir, 
proves his divine right. In his ode he has 
chosen the metrical form of Keats’s ‘‘ Ode 
to a Nightingale,’ tho the rhyming is not 
the same in its order. Keats’s Ode has the 
better scheme of music in not rhyming 
together the last two lines of each stanza ; 
but Professor Roberts’s poem is not lacking 
in melody and richness of expression, and 
we find much in it to mark it as a note- 
worthy performance. In its opening as 
well as its concluding stanzas it resembles 
certain parts of the “ Elegy on The Death 
of Thomas William Parsons,” by Mr. 
Richard Hovey, and published in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, November 17th, 1892. Each of 
these odes begins with an address to marsh- 
lands, the tides and the sea,and each present- 
ly connects these with the memory of a 
dead poet. The two authors are personal 
friends; and we understand that their poems 
were at least partly written while working 
together as comrades in the Acadian coun- 
try. In order that our readers may receive 
an impression of the form and quality of 
Professor Roberts’s poems, and at the 
same time mark the resemblance of which 
we have spoken, we quote three stanzas of 
it: 
*O tranquil meadows, grassy Tantramar, 
Wide marshes ever washed in clearest air, 
Whether beneath the sole and spectral star 
The dear severity of dawn you wear, 
Or whether in the joy of ample day 
And speechless ecstacy of growing June 
You lie and dream the long blue hours away 
Till nightfall comes too soon, 
Or whether, naked to the unstarred night, 
You strike with wondering awe my inward 
sight.—- 


“You know how I have loved you, how my 
dreams 
Go forth to you with longing, tho the years 
That turn not back like your returning 
streams 
And fain would mist the memory with tears, 
Tho the inexorable years deny 
My feet the fellowship of your deep grass, 
O’er which, as o’er another tenderer sky 
Cloud-phantoms drift and pass,— 
You know my confident love, since first, a 
child, 
Amid your wastes of green I wandered wild 


* And now, O tranquil marshes, in your vast 
Serenity of vision and of dream, 
Where through by every intricate vein have 
passed 
With joy impetuous and pain supreme 
The sharp, fierce tides that chafe the shores of 
earth 
In endless and controlless ebb and flow, 
Strangely akin you seem ta@him whose birth 
One hundred years ago 
With fiery succor tothe ranks of song 
Defied the ancient gates of wrath and wrong.” 
Theseare not the best parts of the ode; but 
every reader will, we think, see that they 
are beautiful, The following stanza has 
something of the finish of Alexandrine ele- 
gy init: 
“Lament, Lerici, mourn for the world’s loss ! 
Mourn that pure light of song extinct at 
noon! 
Ye waves of Spezzia that shine and toss 
Repent that sacred flame, you quenched too 
soon! 
Mourn, Mediterranean waters, mourn 
In affluent purple down your golden shore ! 
Such strains as his, whose voice you stilled in 
seorn 
Ourears may greet no more, 
Unless at last to that far sphere we climb 
Where he completes the wonder of his rhyme.” 
Professor Roberts’s art chooses with calm- 
ness and uses with vigor choice tefms of 
expression. If it is not startlingly original 
the diction is high, serene and pure; and it 
is in the spirit of the best models. Some of 
the stanzas are almost faultless, and, with- 
out imitation, send us back to Keats to find 
their like. What poet has recently done a 
finer piece of workmanship than stanza xvi, 
which follows ? 


* Thyself the lark melodious in mid-heaven ; 
Thyself the Protean shape of chainless cloud, 
Pregnant with elemental fire, and driven 
Through deeps of quivering light, and dark- 
ness loud 

With tempest, yet beneficent as prayer ; 

Thyself the wild west wind, relentless strew- 
ing 

The withered leaves of custom on the air, 

And through the wreck pursuing 

O’er lovelier Arnos, more imperial Romes, 

Thy radiant visions to their viewless homes.” 
We say workmanship, for the successful 
Construction of the stanza in a regular ode 
like this requires artisanship of high order 
48 wellas art. Keats’s‘‘Ode toa Nightin- 


gale,” is the best English example, and by 
comparing Mr. Roberts’s ode with it the 
reader will be better able to feel how in 








aiming high the Canadian poet has not 
struck below the line of distinguished suc-* 
cess, even if he has not quite clipped the 
golden flower of Keats’s supreme rapture- 
song. What to usis the most notable ele- 
ment in the art of Ave shows itself in the 
word-economy, the rich yet reserved phras- 
ing and the absence of mere rhetorical froth 
and fretwork. The reader will feel this in 
the parts we have quoted, and when he 
comes to read the ode itself he will be sure 
to pause many times in reeognition of pas- 
sages luminously beautiful. It is hardly to be 
expected that an elegy, even when excellent, 
will prove popular. But few elegies have. 
The one here under consideration is a poem 
for poets, a clear, calm, strong, well-sus- 
tained piece of verbal art work flushed with 
a fine and free imagination and brim- 
ming witha music as captivating as it is 
classical. It will find its readers among 
those who indulge the old-fashioned taste 
for gently inspired thought set to a high 
order of word music, 


Dies Ire. The Great Dirge of Thomas de 
Celano. By Melancthon Woolsey Stryker. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
and Chicago. 80 cents.) To the more than 
150 English translations of this great hymn 
President Stryker contributes in this vol- 
ume three original metrical translations of 
his own, thereby almost bringing himself 
into comparison with Dr. Coles and his fif- 
teen versions of the same hymn. Ina field 
where so many have wrought and with the 
fruit of their labors before us, we cannot 
of course expect new work of this sort to be 
wholly original. With every new transla- 
tion it becomes, however, more difficult to 
add anything new. This is not a case in 
which it is the first step which costs but 
the last. Of all the English translations 
that by Dr. W. J. Irons afterward Preb- 
endary of St. Paul’s, London, is the best 
known, and has been held to have the 
most merit. [It probably owed much to 
the circumstances which called it out, hav- 
ing been inspired by the profound impres- 
sion made on the author by the Latin 
hymn as chanted by an immense choir of 
priests in Notre Dame, Paris, July 7th, 
1848, at the funeral of the venerable Arch- 
bishop Affre who had been massacred by 
the insurgents a few days before in the 
Place de la Bastile. President Stryker 
prefaces his versions with a brief account 
of the hymn and of the English versions of 
it. His own versions are full of music and 
of merit. That it should be still possible 
to find wrong accents in them as in the 
trochaic line, 

“ Surgeth to that judicdture,” 
and that in solemn movement something 
should remain to be achieved was to be ex- 
pected. Such lines as 

* Tuba mirum spargens sonum 


and 
“Rex Tremenda majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis,” 
can never have adequate expression in 


English. No one of President Stryker’s 
four suggestions 

* King of tremendous majesty ;” 

* King of boundless majesty ;”’ 

* King whose splendor none can face ;" 

“ King tremendous in thy splendor,” 
meet the problem set usin the Latin verse. 
There is, however, a very great and distinct 
lift in Dr. Stryker’s three versions. They 
will hold a most honorable place in the 
attempt to solve a problem whose solution 
can only be approximate, and leave us sen- 
sible of their defects only because they can- 
not be judged on their own merits alone, 
but in their relation to a perfect example. 
Between these new versions of the great 
hymn, Governor Dix’s, the work done by Mr. 
Coles, and the meritorious but we fear not 
generally known work done by Mr. John_ 
son, of Cambridge, Mass., we need not be 
ashamed of the American contribution to 
the Englishing of this great hymn. 


A History of Socialism, by Thomas 
Kirkup, author of the article upon the sub_ 
ject in the ‘“ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
(New York, Macmillan & Co.), is a cau- 
tiously sympathetic review of the social 
istic movement during the last half cen- 
tury, with estimates of its results, past and 
future. The work is, in our judgment, very 
much inferior to Mr. John Rae’s ‘ Con- 
temporary Socialism,’”’ both in literary ex- 
pression and in economic grasp ; and we are 
unable to see any reason for its publication 
except the desire of the author to relieve 
his mind. But this is no reason why any 
one should buy his book so long as a better 
one covering the same ground is to be pur- 
chased. 


Before Easter. By the Rev. Edward W. 
Gilman, D.D., Secretary of the Bible Soci- 
ety. Thomas Whittaker, at the Bible 
House, publishes this thoughtful and sug- 








gestive meditation on the series of events 
in the life of our Lord which led up to the 
great consummation of the Resurrection 
Morning. It is in the best sense a book to 
guide devout meditation at this time of the 
Christian year, and belongs in aclass which 
none could write without rich and ripe 
spiritual experience, and few could write 
even with this condition fulfilled. Itisa 
little paper-covered brochure, sold for 25 
cents. 
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_LITERARY NOTES. 


HARPER & BROTHERS announce two new 
American, novels—‘‘ White Birches,” by 
Annie Eliot, ard ‘‘ Katharine North,” by 
Maria Louise Pool. 





....-Thomas Whittaker announces’ the 
Rev. Randolph H. McKim’s new book, 
“Christ and Modern Unbelief,” and also 
‘“*Comments at the Cross,” a series of ser- 
mons by the Rev. Cameron Mann, of Kan- 
sas City. 

...»The March Romance is especially a 
Russian number, six out of its sixteen short 
stories being tales of Russian life. Among 
the authors represented are Turgenieff, 
“Stepniak,’’ Alex. Pothey, Tolstoi, and 
Pouchkine. 


....From the pen of Frederic Godet, pro 
fessor in the independent theological fac- 
ulty of Neuchatel, a new “ Introduction au 
Nouveau Testament” will appear soon; the 
publishers are the Attinger Brothers, of 
Neuchatel. who have also issued the grand 
dogmatical work of the colleague of Godet. 

....Ginn & Co. will have ready in March 
‘*The Principles of History,translated from 
the German of Prof. Johann Gustav Droy- 
sen, of Berlin,’ by Pres. KE. Benj. Andrews, 
of Brown University; also in its series of 
‘Classics for Children,’? Ormsby’s Trans- 
lation of ‘Don Quixote,” abridged and edited 
by M. F. Wheaton. 


....The New England Magazine for 
March opens with Reminiscences of Dean 
Stanley and Phillips Brooks, by Dr. Geo. E. 
Ellis, and among its illustrated articies are 
‘“‘The Massachusetts Prison System,’’ by 
the Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, of the Chris 
tian Register, and an account of the Uni_ 
versity of Wisconsin, by David B. Franken~ 
burger. 

....The leading articles in the Educa- 
tional Review for March are ‘‘ The Pro- 
posed University for London,” by J. G. 
Fitch; ‘Educational Exhibits at World’s 
Fairs,” second paper, by Richard Water- 
man, Jr.; “ Educational Value of the Meth- 
ods of Science,’”’? Wm. T. Sedgwick; ‘* Tests 
of the Senses and Faculties,’ James McK. 
Cattell, and ‘‘ Life ina French Lycée,” by 
Ge orges Janvier. 

.... Under the title of ‘* Kypros, die Bibel 
und Homer,” Dr. Max Ohnefalsch is just 
publishing an elaborate work on the Scrip- 
tures with valuable new data and discus- 
sions of the history of civilization, art and 
religion in the East, based almost exclu- 
sively on twelve years of digging and re- 
search on the part of the author on the 
island of Cyprus. The work is richly illus- 
trated, and contains 209 colored and black 
and white plates. 

.. .The editors of The Century announce 
that they have learned since Captain Us- 
sher’s account of ‘‘ Napoleon’s Deportation 
to Elba” was printed in their March issue, 
tbat more than fifty years ago it was ob- 
scurely printed in Dublin in pamphlet form 
The family of Captain Ussher knew noth- 
ing of this, however, having only under- 
stood that he had once printed a brief ac- 
count of the trip for private circulation. 


...-The recently deceased Professor de 
Lagarde, of Gittingen, has left his entire 
property asa fund for the purpose of pub- 
lishing learned researches in his depart- 
ment and in the spirit which controlled his 
investigations. A number of admirers of 
the departed, especially of his ‘* Deutsche 
Schriften,” have established a fund to 
secure the services of skilled specialists for 
the preparation of such researches. It is 


called the ‘Stiftung der Freunde La- 
garde’s.”’ 
..The J. B. Lippincott Co. have 


just brought out a new edition of the Hon. 
John Bigelow’s “ Life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin,’ with some new information introduced 
by the author and additional illustrations ; 
a new edition of ‘‘ Our Own Birds,”’ revised 
and edited by Edward J. Cope, with twelve 
new plates; and of new novels, “ John 
Gray,” a story of Kentucky life, by James 
Lane Allen: “But Men Must Work,” by 
Rosa Nouchette Carey; and ‘“‘A Leafless 
Spring,” translated from the German of 
Ossip Schubin, by Mary J. Safford. 


....Mr. Narcisse Cyr, 27-29 Vernon Street, 
Springfield, Mass., is about to reprint in 


facsimile, as a subscription book, “A 
Short Account of the Complaints and Cruel 
Persecutions of the Protestants in the 
Kingdom of France. London. Printed by 
W. Redmayne. 1707.’ This is a faithful 
translation into English of the celebrated 
work of the Rev. Jean Claude, one of the 
most forcible writers of the Huguenots of 
the seventeenth century. The book will 
contain a portrait and biographical sketch 
of the author. 

.... The literary activity of the Protestants 
of Hungary is but little known to out- 
siders, altho the work done is noteworthy. 
One indication of this is the Protestant 
Review, published by the Hungarian Prot- 
estant Literary Association and edited by 
its Secretary, Béla Kenessey, Professor of 
Reformed Theology in Budapest. It 
appears quarterly and has just entered 
upon its fifth volume. Its contains articles 
and book reviews, one of its strongest 
features being discussion of an historical 
nature on Hungarian Protestantism. It i 
Reformed in tendency, and its contributo 
are in touch and harmony with the ups an 
downs of theological thought elsewhere. 
the literary department special attention 
paid to foreign literature. 


.... The Critic’s “ Lounger” writes that 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co, have just paid 
$2,100 for the manuscript of the ‘‘ Poems by 
Two Brothers,” Charles and Alfred Tenny 
son, printed in March, 1827. Since Tenny 
son’s death, the authorship of the several 
poems has been determined, except in a few 
instances, by the handwriting of this manu 
script, fifty-six being in the handw. iting 
Charles Tennyson, fifty-one in that 
Alfred, and six being doubtful. As neither 
of the authors ever acknowledged his share 
of the work, it could only be determined in 
this way. Ten poems in the manuscript 
have not been printed, and no portion of the 
volume has ever been republished. The 
sum paid South for the copyright by 
Messrs. Jack-on, who brought out the book, 
was £20. Immediately after Tevnyson’s 
death the manuscript was bought by his 
son for £230, 


..--Probably the most popular work in 
modern Italian literature is a collection of 
sermons entitled ‘‘ Le prediche di Padre 
Agostino.” The author is a monk and a 
preacher, whose fame extends to every 
hamlet in the fair peninsula. Three and 
four hours before the time appointed for 
services the cathedrals and churches are 
filled to overflowing to hear him, and even 
then admission is only by ticket. His ser- 
mons are sold at depots and are cried out by 
newspaper sellers on the street. It sounds 
strangeto hear these cry at the top of their 
voices : ** Omicidio, Omicidio, Omicidio, dit 
questa notte!” and continue without inter- 
ruption: “L’ultima predica di Padre 
Agostino, Signori, Vullima predica, bella, 


fresca !’? Newspapers throughout’ the 
kingdom publish his sermons. As arule 


they are of a general theological character, 
and in no wise sensational. He is fre- 
quently interrupted by a thorough round 
of applause. These sermons sell by the 
tens of thousand copies, 


...-Collectors of unique and elegant books 
will find it to their int erest to make sure as 
soon as possible of their subscription to 
the forthcoming Liber Scriptorum, the 
First Book of the Authors’ Club. It will 
be a large and sumptuous volume on hand- 
made paper manufactured for it, richly and 
appropriately bound. The contents will 
appear nowhere else in print. There will 
be but one edition and that limit«d to two 
hundred and fifty copies. Several hundred 
authors are to contribute, and a unique fea- 
ture of the book is that each author will 
sign with his own hand his contribution in 
every one of the two hundred and fifty 
numbers which compose the edition. The 
volume will be richly worth the subscrip- 
tion price of one hundred dollars. Any 
member of the club will receive subscrip- 
tions and also Rossiter Johnson, Secretary 
of the Authors’ Club, No. 1 Bond Street, 
New York. ‘The original manuscripts of 
all the articles are now being inlaid, and 
will be bound in one or two large volumes 
to be sold at auction to the highest bidder. 








_... Anti-Semitism has a literature all 
its own, and the popularity of this litera- 
ture is one of the singular phenomena of 
modern civilization. The modern phase of 
this agitation goes back to the publication 
in 1861 of a book by H. Nandh (really Nord- 
| mann) entitled “Die Juden und der 
| deutsche Staat,’ representing the anti- 
| christian type of anti-Semitism. Of this 
| book eleven editions had appeared down to 

1885, and since that three or four new edi- 
tions have appeared. Among the friendsof 
the movement it is considered ‘‘a really 
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classical” book, altho on nearly every page it 
blasphemes the name of Jehovah as the God 
of Israel. Next in importance is the “Anti- 
Semitischer Katechismtus,’’ by Theodor 
Fritsch, first published in 1887, but which 
has appeared in twenty new editions since. 
It is such a blasphemous caricature of the 
Old Testament religion that in 1888 portions 
of the book were prohibited by the Supreme 
Court of Germany sitting at Leipzig. The 
anti-Semitic publications make great capi 
tal of the words of the late Professor La- 
garde, who criticises St. Paul, *“‘ who has 
brought the Old Testament into the Church 
through the influence of which the [origi- 
nal] yospel was lost (Zu Grunde gegangen 
ist).’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Genesis of Art Form. An Essay on Com- 
parative Msthetics, Showing the Indentity of 
the Sources, Methods and Effects of Compo- 
sition in Music, Poetry, Painting, Sculpture 
and Architec ture. By George Lansing Ka 
mond, L.H.D. 8x55, pp. xxii, 311. New Yor 

. P, Patnam’s Sons 

ancien in Science Series. Louis Agassiz. By 
Charles Frederick Holder, LL.D. 734x544, 
pp. xviii, 327. Thesame 

hrenicles of Christopher Columbus. In Twelve 
Cantos. By Margaret Dixon. ew Ed- 
dition, Kevised by the Authoress for the 
Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus. 4x4, pp. 310. The same 

Ruminations. The Iceal American Lavy and 
Uther Essays. By Paul Siegvolk. 7x5‘4, pp. 
vi, 443. The same 

Carl-bad. A Medic o-Practical Guide. By Emil 
Klein, M.D., Ph.D. 634x454, pp. vi, 1s. The 
same. 


A Hand- Book of Invalid Cooking. For the 
Use of Nurses in ‘Training Schools, 
Nurses in Private Practice, and Others 
who Care for the Sick. Contining Explan- 
atory Lessons on the Properties and Value 
of Wifferent Kindsof Food, and shag ty gen for 
the Making of Various Dishes. By Mary A. 
Boland, 7%4x5, pp. vii, 823. New York : The 
Century Co....... — 

ae Brooks. His Character and Tea 

H. Richard Harris. 5¢x5 
Y ork: Thomas Whittaker... . 

The Evelution of Religion. The G ifford Lec- 
tures deliverea before the Uuiversity of St. 
Andrews in Sessions 1st “9 and 181-'92, By 
&dward Caird, aes D., D.C.L. In two vol- 
umes, S'4x! Volume * pp, xv, 400. Vol- 
— Il, pp. xi, 334. New York: Macmillan 
& 





ehenaen By Alfred W. Pollard, M. re x4, pp, 

i422. The sume 

The Black Dwarf,and a Legend of Montrose. 
$y sir Walter Scott, Bart. Dryburg Edi- 
tion of The Waverley Novels. Volume V. 
Sigx5tg, pp. xxiv, 382. ‘The same.. 

Evolution and Man’s Place in Nature, “By 
Henry Caiderwood, LL.U., F.RS.E. 7x5, 
pp. xv, 49. The same 

The World of the Unseen. An Fssay on the Ke- 
lation of Higher Space to things Eternal. 
By Arthur Willink, 7x4%, pp. vi, 184. The 


English Prose. Selections with Critical Intro- 
ductions by Various Write:is and General 
Introuuctious to each Period. Edited by 
Henry Craik. Volume 1, Fourteenth to six- 
teenth Century. iMmxdM4, pp. Xiv, 64. The 


A Mere Cypher. A Novel. 

Dickens. 744x5, pp, 428 
Anspiration and Inerrancy. A History and a 
Defense, Ky Henry Preserved Smith. Con- 
taining the Original Papers on Biblical 
Scholarship and Inspiration, 8'4x6, pp. di4. 
Cincinnati, O.: Robert Clarke & Co 
Robiuson’s New Practical Arithmetic for Com- 
mon Schools and Academics. 7x5, pp. 416. 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 


By Mary Angela 


Rotinom’ s New Primary Arithmetic. 
). Thesame 

Pn My A Tale of Flodden Field. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. 744x5, pp.247.. The same 

Robinson's New Rudiments of Arithmetic. 7x5, 
pp. 224. ithe same. 

A Tiff with the Tiftins. By Franc es Isabel Cur- 
rie. Glexdie, pp. 170. New York: Hunt & 


The Bible in the World’s Kduc ation. 


By Henry 
White Warren, 8.T.D he 


44x55, pp. 320. 


Back Country Poems. By Sam Walter Foss. 
tlustrated, 8} 4X534, pp. 255. Boston: The 
Potter P ublisting Co 

Market Gardening and Farm Notes. Experience 
and Observations in the Garden and Field of 
Interest to the Amateur Gardener, Trucker 
apd Farmer, By turnet Landreth. 744x5 
pp. iv, 215. New York: Orange Judd Co.... 

Prairie Folks. By pamite Gariané. (26x54, DD. 

255. Chicago, LIL: - Schulte & Co 

Hume's Treatise of “hel and Selections from 
the Treatise of the Passions. With an In- 
troduction by James H. +. Wetd Ph.D. 7x5, 
pp. 275. Boston: Ginn & 

The i. nknown” Library. The Last King of 
Ye A Novelette in Nine Chapters. By 

1. Moibermott. 7x34, pp. 162. New York: 
Cassell P ublishing Co 0 

Real Cookery. By “Grid.” 6gx5'4, pp. 

iv Sera pwhsbatbekn® 

Two Ways of Becoming a Hunter, By Harry 
Castlemon. 734x5, pp. iv, 301. Philadelphia, 
Penn.; Porter & Coates 
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~ _ LARGEST ‘STOCK 


OF 


OLD THEOLOGY IN THE COUNTRY. 


SOME OFFERS. 


The Acts and Menumepts of Johu Foxe. New 
ye complete edition. 8 vols.,thick8vo. London. 
00. 
Coke, Thos. Comme etary on the Holy Bible. 5 
vols., 4to, sheep. $10. 
Manton, Thos,, D.D. The Complete works of, 
with a memoir of the author by Rev. Wm. Harris, 
and an essay by the Rev. J.C) Ryle. 2 vols., Svo, 
cloth. London. $2.00. 
*,* Complete sets are now very scare. 
The Purites Divines. Complete works of Good- 
wi ~ Brooks, Charnock, Sibbs, Swinnock, Cla*k- 
Henry —. Adams, ete, 45 vols,, Svo. 
(Pub. $112.30.) 8354 
Bishop Jos. Hall’ — orks. Complete, the fine 
ce edition, Ban full divinity calf, 12 vols. 


La ange’s Commentaty on the Whole Bible. 
24 vols., large 8vo. $50.00. 


The National Preacher. Sermons by the Great- 
est American Divine. 40 vols., 8vo, in Is. More 
than 1.00 sermons. $25.00. 

Bloemfield’s Annotations on the New 
ment, 8 vols., ’ calf, fine. $10.00. 

Simeon’s Hore Homiletice (a comment 
the whole Bible), 21 vols., svo, tf mor., fina. $3000. 
Another copy, cloth good. $18.0 

American Cyclopedia. an by Geo. Ripley 
and Chas. A. Dana. ae" 8 revised.) N, Y., 
1873-6, cloth, “16 vols, $30,0 


And thousands of others, C —_ at request. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


26 Warren street; New York, 


Testa- 








A. C. ARMSTRONG AND SON 
Have Now Ready 
THE NEW VOL. 10th OF THE 


SERMON BIBLE. 


Embracing the whole of the 
Sacred Scriptures. 


Completion of the Old Testament in 4 Vols, 


NOW READY. 


Vol.1 GENESIS To Vol. 3. PSALM 77th to 
SAMUEL, SOLOMON. 

Vol. 2. KINGS to PSAL a ‘ieee ISAIAH to 
6th, MALACHI 


NOW READY OF NEW TESTAMENT, 


Vol. 5. MATTHEW I. to Vol. 7. LUKE to JOHN III. 
) Be. Vol. 8. JOHN IV .to ACTS 
Vol.6. MATTHEW XXI ° 


to MARK XVI. Vol. 9. Acts VII. to Ist 
| CORINTHIANS XVI, 


THE NEW VOLUME—2pD Con, TO PHILIPPIANS. 


Each Volume (complete in itself) contains upward of 

Sermon Outlines and several thousand Ref- 

THT erences, with 24 Blank Pages (in each Vol.) 

for notes. Bound in half buckram cloth. Price, $1.50 

each. (~-OLD SEPARATELY.) Postpaid. (OR 
IN SETS—SEE BELOW.) 


“It is beyond question the best homiletic work that 
has been published, and is a treasury of just that sort 
of information and help which every pastor shoula 
have ready to his hand.”—Christian at Work. 

“No English or American preacher of note has been 
omitted, and the list of works referred to is world- 
wide,”—N. ¥. Christian Intelligencer. 

“We do not hesitate to pronounce this the most 
pepe A useful work of its kind at present extant. 

tis not a Commentary, but a Thesaurus of sermons 
ov Lexts arranged consecutively, chapter after chap- 
ter and book after book.” —London Churchman. 





4 Vols. “Sermon Bible,” Completing Old Tes- 
ment. Sent, postpaid, for 85.00. 
On 
1 Oo Vols., including 6 vols.of New Testament. 
Sent, postpaid, for $11.00. 








A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
51 East 10th Street, New York, 


STANDARD BOOKS, 


Leaders in Science Series. 


il, LOUIS AGASSIZ. His Life and 
Work. By CHARLES F. HOLDER. 12mo, 
$1.50, 


ALSO A NEW IMPRESSION OF 


I. CHLARLES DARWIN, His Life and 
Work. By CHARLES F. HOLDER. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

“The sketch of this life is just, sympathetic, and 
brief—three good points in a blography.”’—Springfleld 
Republican. 

AMERICAN RAILROADS AS _ IN- 
VESTMENTS. By S. F. VAN Oss. 
With five maps, printed in colors, show- 
ing competitive lines of Railway in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. 840 
pages, 8vo, $4.00. 

“Mr. Van Oss’s book, with its interesting sketches 
of leading American lines and railroad policy and 
prospects, supplemented by some excellent maps, 
will help to disseminate clear and accurate ideas on 
a subject of such great importance,” 
cial Times 
PRISONERS AND PAUPERS. A 

Study of the Abnormal Increase cf 
Criminals and the Public Burden of 
Pauperism in the United States; with 
a Consideration of the Causes and the 
Remedies. By HENRy M. Bolks, M.A., 
8vo, illustrated, $1.50. 


London Finan- 


“The writer of this book has had much and long 
experience in the administration of penal laws—he 
has carefully studied the statistics of crime in the 
country at large, and none who read his book can 
doubt either his earnestness or the general fulness of 
his information.”—-New York Tribune. 

THE GENESIS OF ART FORM. An 
essay in comparative esthetics, showing 
the identity of the sources, methods, 
and effects of music, poetry, painting, 
sculpture and architecture. By Prof. 
GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND, L.H.D, 
author of ** Poetry as a Representative 
Art,” ete. Fully illustrated. Octavo, 
$2.25. 

*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pros- 

pectus of the Story of the Nations and Knicker- 
bocker Nugget Series sent on application. 


G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: 27 & 29 West 23d Street. 
LONDON : 24 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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THE RICE KENDALL CO,, 
Boston, Mass, 
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RECENT POETRY. 


Valeria 
And Other Poems (including the Commemoration 
Ode of the World’s Columbian Exposition). By 
HAR®IET MONROE, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


“It is vigorous in conception and is wrought ons 
with no little strength and ae Te Some pas: 
are actually brilliant, and many li or even single 
clauses, delight one by their relicity of form end 
sense.’’—Congregationalist, Boston. 


Some Rhymes of Ironquill 
Of Kansas. 16mo, $1.00. 

“He writes with shrewdness, brevity, humor, and 
point, yet in an off-hand,homely style t at will please 
critical readers and attract the many others who can’t 
be persuaded to read verse at all unless there issome- 
something odd about it.”—Godey’s Magazine. 


Songs and Sonncts 
And Other Poems. By MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN, 
LL.D. I6mo, $1.00. 
“He is one of the poets whose songs gush from the 
heart, and when, as in Jor. Egan’s case, the heart isa 


fervid Catholic one, there Is left nothing more to ke 
desired,”—The * Ave Maria,” 


Poetry of the Gathered Years. 
Compiled by M. H. l6mo, $1.00. 


“This little book, so daintily bound and printed, 
contains some of the most e xquisite of life’s twilight 
songs ever written, and is charmingly unique in its 
arrangements.”—Transc ript, Boston. 


Eleusis 


And Lesser Poems. By WILLIAM RUFUS PER- 
KINS. 16mo, $1.00. 

** We have read it with unusual fascination. . 
The volume is opened with the idea of tasting, and 
before it is closed we find that we have devoured. 

. Mr. Perkins is a poet and a charming one.’’— 
Interior, Chicago, 


Paradise Lost. 


By JOHN MILTON. Laurel-Crowned Verse. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.00, 


The Iliad of Homer, 


Pope’s Translation. Laurel-Crowned Verse, 2 
vols., l6mo, gilt tops, $1.00 a vol. 

“ This series of classics is one of the most attract- 
ive published. The volumes are of just the right 
size to hold conveniently in the hand, the covers have 
an excellent feeling to the finger tips, and the sensi- 
tive, cultivated reader will find nothing to ec ondemn 
in these well- published but inexpensive volumes.’ 
Advertiser, Boston. 


RECENT ROMANCE, 
Other Things Being Equal. 


By EMMA WOLF. I6mo, $1.00. 


“It is a novel quite up to date in septo ting the social 
life of the American Jew. he struggle be- 
tween orthodox ideas of marriage within the racial 
lines and the charming love story which is so com- 
plicated is as powerful an incident as anything in 
modern novel writing.’’—Public Ledger, Phila, 


Christmas Stories from French and Spanish 
Writers, 
By ANTOINETTE OGDEN, 
81.00. 

“They are short, simple, charming in substance, 
grac — written, and evidently well translated.”’— 
Congregationalist, "Boston. 

“Its coutents are of permanent interest.”’—Times 
Democrat, New Orleans, 

Columbus and Beatriz. 

By CONSTANCE GODDARD DuBots, author of * Mar- 
tha vorey: A Tale of the Salem Witchcraft,’’ 
I2mo. $1.00. 


l6mo, gilt top, in a box, 


“ The story, from the opening pages, is exceedingly 
interesting, possessing t ne fascination always pres- 
ent in a well-written historical novel. 1e 
character of Beatriz as drawn by the author is noble 
and womanly.”’—The Arena. 


‘or sale by booksellers generally, or sent post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


A.C. McCLURG & 60, 


CHICAGO, 


Scott's Waverley Novels. 


idited by ANDREW LANG. 
New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies 


Scott has stamped his genius on an entire coun- 
try and language, and the Waverley Novels are 
read by millions, and in every civilized country in 
the world, These great novels have never before 
been properly illustrated, 

This edition is enriched at a cost of over forty 
thousand dollars, with proof impressions on Im- 
perial Japanese paper of three hundred original 
etchings from paintings by celebrated artists of 
France and England, among whom are Sir J. 
E. Millais, R.A., R. W. Macbeth, 
Gordon Browne, Pettie, Lefort, 
Lalauze, Teyssonnieres, ete. 

Andrew Lang, the greatest English critic 
as editor, will furnish critical introductions, gloss- 
aries, Und notes to each novel, supplementing 
Scott's own notes. 

This is the most magnificent edi- 
tion ever made of the works of any 
novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine, open 
page. The margins ample, and the paper a beau- 
tiful natural tint. The volume a small 8vo, easy to 
handle, and the binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, 
slightly trimmed. Complete in 48 volumes, issued 2 
vols. per month, at $2.50 per volume. 
Also 500 copies printed on Holland hand-made 
paper, with fifty additional illustrations, and 
bound in half leather, at $5.00 per volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, 
page and paper with sample utvation, sent on 
application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 
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D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books, 


General Jackson. 


By JAMES PARTON. The third volume in 
the Great Commanders Series, edited by 
Gen. JAMES GRANT WILSON. With Por- 
trait and Maps. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


The last literary work of James Parton, completed 
just before his death, was the preparation of this 
volume. [tis a model miniature biography possess- 
ing throughout all the interest of a romance. 


An Atlas of Astronomy. 


By Sir Rosent 8. BALL, F.R.S., Pfofessor 
of Astroriomy and Geometry at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; author of ‘‘ Star- 
land,’’ ‘‘ The Cause of an Ice Age,” etc. 
With 72 Plates, Explanatory Text, and 
Complete Index, Small 4tu. Cloth, $4.00. 

“The high reputation of Sir Robert Ball as a writer 
on astronomy at once popular and scientific, is tn itself 

a more than sufficient recommendation of his newly 

yublished ‘ Atlasof Astronomy.’ The platesare clear 

nd wellarranged,and those of them which repre- 
sent the more striking aspects of the more important 
heavenly bodies are very beautifully executea. The 
introduction is written with Sir Robert Ball’s well- 
known Sag A and simplicity of exposition,and alto- 
gether the Atlas is admirably adapted to meet the 
needs and smooth the difficulties of young and inex- 
perienced students of astronomy, as weil as mate- 
rially to agsist the researches of those that are more 
advanced.’’—London Times, 


The Diary of an Idle Wo- 


man in Constantinople. 


By FRANCES ELLIOT, author of ‘‘ The Diary 
of an Idle Woman in Sicily,’ ‘‘ The Ital- 
ians,”’ etc. With Plan and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 

“ Those who love the romance of history better than 
its dry facts will probably find ‘ The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Constantinople’ a book to their taste. 
The author has rebuilt and repeopled the romantic 
scenes of this essentially Eastern city, gathering her 
information largely from Gibbon, Von UHam- 
mer, and similar writers, and remolding its shape 
according to her own ideas of what is most interest. 
ing. Thus details of dynasties and statistics are 
thrown aside, and she dwells on the beauties, natural 
and human, of a long line of favorite Sultans, and of 
Byzantium of old and the Golden Horn to-day. The 
author gives tis material very much more difficult of 
access in the ordinary way.’’—London Literary World, 


Dr. Paull’s Theory. 

By Mrs. A. M. DIENL, author of ‘‘ The Gar 
den of Eden,” ete. No. 112, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

“Dr. Paull’s Theory” will be found to be a romance 
altogether out of the common. In this striking book 


the author has treated a novel theme in a manner 
which enchains the reader’s interest. 


New Revised Edition of Lecky’s England 
and Ireland, 


AHistory of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


By WILLIAM E. H. Lecky. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, seven volumes, 12mo. Cloth, $7.00. 


A History of Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


By WILLIAM KE. H. Lecky Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 5 volumes, 12mo. Cloth, $5.00. 


The “ History of Ireland ” was formerly included in 
the eight-volume edition of the “History of Eng- 
land.” By a rearragement of the contents the two 
Histories now appear separately as above, each com- 
plete in itself, but bound uniformly. Important re- 
visions have been made, and the work is in some 
respects practically new, 

The well-known bigh character of this standard 
history needs no fresh commendation. 

For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3 & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YorK. 


We have ion issued a CATALOGUE saaaieie 
the titles and a description of over 1500 books suitable 
for Sunday-school libraries, comprising the latest and 
most popular books, as well as those that, having been 
published longer, have been accepted as especially 
appropriate for Sunday-se hool libraries. Mailed } on 
application. H. B. NIMS & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION. 


A YOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal Cellege, would instruct in Latin, ——— 
ature, or other brane hes, several hours daily. Ad- 
dress 1. A. A,, care of INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, 

yew 


BRADFORD ACADEMY For the higher edu- 
®cation of youn 
women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort - 
health. Twenty-tive acres—twelve in grove ; lake ) 
ae — skating. C mancicol aad — 0! 
study; also, preparatory and optiona pp 
, MI RS IDA CALLE IN, Bradford, Mass. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 
MECHANICS, = MININ 
ARITHMETIC, ETO., PHOSPETIN, 


MAY BE STUDIED AT HOME 
WITHGUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK, 
YO BROWN STUDENTS NEG ORLY RNOW NOW 1 READ AND watt 


ot tor pas Saigol of Meah chs ot hk 
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MUSIC. 


New Easter Music. 


On the First Day. 
cents. He is Risen. 





tow, 40 cents. r 
Holden, 25 cents. Karly at the i of Day. 
Hymn, Van nnep, 15 cents. f 
Marys. Hymn, Warren, 15 cents, Christ Our 
Passover. Anthem, Marsh, 20 cents. <All 
Hail. Anthem, Hoyt, 15 cents. Easter Sun- 
shine. Con. or Bar, Solo, Marsh, 50 cents. 
Easter Song. Sop. Solo, Vandewater, 35 cents. 
Faster Song. Con. Solo., Vandewater, 35 cents. 
Gems and Flowers. Carol, Ahrens, 5 cents. 
Easter Day. Carol, Danks, 5 cents. Near the 
Tomb. Carol, Danks, 5cents. Onward, On- 
ward, Carol, Danks,5 cents. When the Eas- 
ter Bells. Carol, Dressler, 5cents. Our Risen 
Lord. Service of music, responsive readings, 
etc., Danks, 5 cents. 

Carol Annuals, 1 to 19 inclusive, 5 cents each. 

Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 


sired. ss 
ol Complete list. of Easter music sent free on applica- 


WM. A.POND & CO. 


2. Union Square, New Vork, 


GAS music 


Eas lections, containing new and pleas- 
ing mete and a hes} onsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song Writers bave contributed, 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5cents, post-paid, Other good services at 
the same price are: “ The Risen Messiah, He 
Lives!” * Death's Conqueror,” “The hing of tae, 
“Savior Victorious,” “ Easter Morning,” The 
Risen Christ,” etc., ete. 


CANTATAS. 


i he Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
Bo merit for ine Sunday-School, Price, 
#0 cents, post-paid. 

Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid, 

Musical Visiter for March will contain a 
good collection of Easter Anthems and Carols, 
Price, l0 cents a copy. 

Catalogue of Easter Muste sent to any ad- 
dress, free of Charge, on application, 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. | NEWYORK. _ 
NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


KING IMMORTAL. A new Service. 

By the Kev. napa tee od 16 pages. ; iN 

n eight-page collection o New 

Annual No. 47. ral i — 

Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by 
mail; %4 aT 160b oxpreu. not prepaid, 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. 

St Randolph St., Chicago, 76 KE. 9th St., New York. 


NEW ANTHEMS for EASTER, 


PUBLISHED BY 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 

















\ s 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


“As it Began to Dawn,” 


By MILEs B. Foster. 5 cents. 


“The Lord is Risen,” 


By GeorGE M. GARRETT. 15 cents. 


Also in preparation a new 
faster Anthem by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. 

Also other Anthems by the best- 
known English and American 
Composers over 100 numbers, 
and Hymns and Carols for Easter, 
from 5 cts.up. List free on appli- 
cation. Please send for sample 
copies. 





WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 
Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co,, No. 1117, La Crosse, Wis, 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS 


Cc 








for Inventions. etc. 
< : GRANT GUARANTEED, 
+d. GOOCH, Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C. 


_PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC, _ 
DIXON'S 
meee — EC 


fire Unequaled for smvuotn, tougn leads. If not famil- 
Iaith them, mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 
righ for ome ore double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 


Cagene DN, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 

en , LITHOGRAPHER 
Usiness Firms, Cor 

f¥e;., With every variety ro wart tnvohovs 

ory ion Oomplete outfits of retsclase Bratlone 

how oMces immediately delivered. 


1 “Wiliam Street, 


(Hanover Square Ms ¥5) 




















Financial. 
THE INHERITANCE TAX. 


Many of the States now have laws 
which subject inheritances to taxation. 
As the laws of the State of New York are 
probably as severe as those of any other 
commonwealth, it will suffice for our 
present purpose if we quote from them 
alone. . 
In 1887 the Legislature of New York 
passed a law which can be described 
strictly as imposing a collateral inherit- 
ance tax, for only bequests to other than 
the immediate family of the deceased were 
brought under it. No tax was imposed if 
the estate was to go to “father, mother, 
husband, wife, child, brother, sister, the 
wife or widow of a son, or the husband 
of a daughter, or any’ child or chil- 
dren adopted, or any person to whom 
the deceased for not less than ten years 
stood in the relation of a parent, or any 
lineal descendant of such decedent.” All 
legacies going to persons or relatives not 
mentioned in above list were to pay a tax 
of $5 on every $100. Estates under $500 
in value were exempt. ° 

In 1892 the Legislature repealed this law 
and enacted another now in force, hav- 
ing more severe provisions. The direct 
descendants already mentioned must now 
pay a tax of $1 on every $100 of inherit- 
ance, provided it is in personal property 
and provided also that the whole estate 
is valued at more than $10,000. Land or 
real estate in the State of New York is not 
subject to this tax. The indirect descend- 
ants who may inherit (persons or rela- 
tives not mentioned in the list already 
given), must pay a tax of $5 on every 
$100 received, estates valued at less than 
$500 being exempt. The executor or ad- 
ministrator is held responsible and must 
deduct the tax in all cases and account 
for it to the County Treasurer (in New 
York City, the Comptroller) who in turn 
transmits it to the State Treasury. -To 
make sure that no estate escapes the tax, 
another Act of 1892 has some harsh pro- 
visions. Chapter 167 empowers the Sur- 
rogate to appoint an appraiser who shall 
compel the attendance of witnesses and 
take their evidence on oath and then pro- 
ceed to fix the value of any estate; a spy- 
ing-out process very distasteful to those 
who do not like, particularly when in af- 
fliction, to have their family affairs 
dragged to light after the manner of a 
police court. This one feature of the new 
statutes has done much to create a wide- 
spread feeling of indignation against the 
whole law. 

The State of New York is about free 
from debt. Its officers are anxious to raise 
all of the State revenue for the support 
of the Government without levying direct 
taxes upon the counties, by collecting 
money enough from corporations and in 
other indirect ways. The tax on inherit- 
ances was put in force to help accomplish 
this result. Those who are in favor of 
some measure of reform in general taxa- 
tion approve of the policy of the State not 
to levy direct taxes, since that is the first 
important step toward readjustment, be- 
cause it leaves each city and county to 
arrange for its own support by any sys- 
tem of revenue it pleases without subject- 
ing itself to the complaint that the process 
chosen is unfair to some sister county. 
Whether the present law taxing all prop- 
erty left by willis a good statute is an- 
other question. 

As amatter of theory the State is right 
in putting some sort of tax on inherit- 
ances. Weare so accustomed to present 
conditions that we forget that these have 
come about slowly and through evolution- 
ary changes in society. Originally the 
possession of property was a question of 
force; then custom, which gradually 
crystallized into law, confirmed the pos- 
session of lands or cattle to those who 
had them. That possessor could sell or 
give away his property while he lived, 
but when he died his claim ceased. Some- 
times the State (the tribe or nation) con- 
fiscated his goods at his death; or the 
State allowed the family to take posses- 
gion, In any case the property was 
seized and divided according to the cus- 





tom of the tribe or vation, The deceased, 





because of his death, was considered to 
have nothing to say on the subject ; tribal 
custom or law fixed all that. Researches 
of historians have established the fact that 
the custom of allowing any one to control 
the disposal of his property after death 
by a will and testament which he could 
not himself enforce, was of late origin 
comparatively speaking. 

It was thought against nature and arti- 
ficial. Even now, altho in theory a man 
can will his money away and leave his 
children beggars, yet in practice such wills 
are usually broken. It is the sense of the 
community that they ought to be. This 
one illustration brings forcibly before us 
the fact that in making a will bequeath- 
ing a fortune to certain persons, a man 
really says: ‘‘ This is my wish, I cannot 
enforce it, and so I beg the Staie to allow 
my money to goas I direct, and to use its 
whole power to execute that wish.” 
Hence it is clear that nothing can be more 
equitable than that the State should exact 
something in return for the privilege, 
when in very early times no such privi- 
lege existed. On the other hand, when 
we ask why the State exists, we must 
reply, ‘‘ For the good of the people.” That 
good implies that things revolting to pub- 
lic opinion shall not be tolerated, and that 
the power of the Government shall be ex- 
erted to maintain peace and increase pros- 
perity. It is believed that this result 
can be secured best by making the trans- 
fer of property easy from the father to 
his family. To sum up this brief discus- 
sion it is the opinion of those who are try- 
ing to review the inheritance tax impar- 
tially that the State ought not to tax the 
property left by will to direct descend- 
ants—and this was evidently the thought 


_of the Legislature of 1887—but that some 


tax is allowable upon bequests or legacies 
left to other than direct heirs, who get 
inheritances to which they are not en- 
titled under any fair construction of the 
words ‘‘ immediate family.” If collateral 
heirs are allowed to receive such sums to 
which they have no ‘* natural” claim, it 
is by the power of the Government and by 
the force of civilization and not by any 
inherent right. The least such indirect 
inheritors can do is to pay a portion of 
their unexpected fortune over to the State 
which consents to and enforces the trans- 
fer. 

If, therefore, all the States of the Union 
would enact laws facilitating the willing 
of money to immediate descendants and 
taxing under reasonable conditions such 
sums as were left to others, the public, 
when once it understood the: matter, 
would not object to that method of raising 
some of the State’s necessary revenue, 

OO 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL, 


WERE it not for the serious uncertainties 
connected with the financial and tariff 
legislation, the business outlook would be 
most encouraging. Production and con- 
sumption of nearly all products are ona 
liberal scale; labor is well employed at 
good wages, and capital, as arule, is earn- 
ing better returns than for several years 
past. It goes without saying that pros- 
perity is general; that idleness and dis- 
aster have been exceptional ; and yet, in 
face of all of these and many other 
brightening influences, prudent men are 
standing still, new enterprises are being 
postponed, and old ones are not being 
pushed. The banker will not float any 
new securities; the manufacturer puts 
aside all projected enlargements and buys 
his supplies in a hand-to-mouth manner ; 
while the merchant is equally sparing in 
his purchases, lest if he escapes financial 
difficulty he run into tariff complications: 
The meaning of all this is that the whole 
country fromthe Atlantic to the Pacific 
is dependent upon what is done at Wash- 
ington during the next nine months. As 
this is something no one can positively 
foretell industry and commerce are groping 
absolutely in the dark. President Cleve- 
land’s positive denunciation of our currency 
evils gives encouragement of reform in 
that respect ; and his outspoken hostility 
to the McKinley tariff, which is no more 
than expected, gives the people warning 
what to expect in that direction, 

It is well to Bnow that the purp*ee of 





the new Administration is a ‘Tarif for 





Revenue” only ; for then the furthest ex- 
tent of the change can be anticipated. In 
all probability the actual changes will not 
be as radical as feared ; for the Treasury 
will be in need of large revenue for years 
tocome. Tariff for Revenue under such 
circumstances necessitates incidental pro- 
tection for a considerable period. Mr. 
Cleveland’s address was a disappointment 
in its silence about an extra session. 
Business men desire to face these uncer- 
tainties and put them behind as soon as 
possible ; but the President is believed by 
his friends to be opposed to all ideas of 
an extra session, except in the gravest 
emergencies. 

Considering the adverse influences noted 
above and the prolonged severe weather, 
business is surprisingly liberal in volume. 
The total clearings for the last week of 
February at all cities in the United States 
was 15¢ ahead of last year; while 
the returns for the month of February 
showed a loss of nearly 3%. This is 
certainly not a bad showing when all 
drawbacks are taken into consideration. 
As speculative transactions are shown to 
have been less during this period than in 
1892, it proves that the volume of trade is 
large. The best increases for the month 
have been in the West. Milwaukee re- 
ported 30% increase, Detroit 18¢, Cleve- 


land 13%, Kansas City 15%, and St, 
Joseph 15%. The New England States, 


where manufacturing has been active, 
reported general increases ; but the cities, 
New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
made poor returns. Southern returns are 
steadily improviug, while Pacific Coast 
figures continue to fall behind last year. 
At Chicago trade has been impeded by 
bad weather and strikes. The business 
failures for the week were 206 against 208 
same week a year ago, . 


Cotton was unsettled and ic. lower, 
mainly owing to the Lancashire strike. 
Wheat, while irregular, exhibited a de- 
clining tendency, and exporters became 
more interested at the lower prices, March 
contracts beiag quoted at 77fc. Occa- 
sional accounts of damage to winter 
wheat are received, but the majority of 
reports are satisfactory. Corn advanced 
after failure of the Anti-Option bill, but 
remained dull, The exports of wheat for 
the week were only 991,000 bushels, 
against 1,440,000 same week last year ; 
the shipments of corn for same periods 
being 1,270,000 and 2,424,000 bushels re- 
spectively. Of cotton we only sent out 
81,000 bales, against 180,000 in 1892, 
These small shipments of produce 
have been apparent in the scarcity of 
bills in the foreign exchange market. 
In provisions speculation is still the 
controlling factor, lard advancing to 
12c,. for prime city and pork to $20 for 
old mess. Coffee declined under specula- 
tive realizations and large supplies, Rio 
No. 7 being quotedat 17{c. In rawsugars 
a moderate decline stimulated sales, but 
refined was active and firm at 4 13-16c. 
for granulated. Teas were steady ; spices 
lower; tobacco firm; petroleum quiet, 
and turpentine active. Wool is strong 
but less active, the week’s sales at Boston 
being nearly 3,900,000 pounds or 500,000 
less than last year. Speculation in tin is 
being fostered by uncertainty about tariff 
changes, and large holders are advancing 
the market, 20.25c. being the spot bid 
quotation. Copper is slow at 12c. for 
Lake Superior product, and lead dropped 
to 3.85c. on free sales in the West. Iron 
prospects are improving with the approach 
of open navigation, but values are un- 
changed at $14.50@15 for No. 1X. Steel 
rails are held at $29. The dry goods 
trade is in good shape so far as present 
conditions go; the mills are still behind 
orders for staple cottons and woolens, 
and prices are for this reason firm. The 
new demand for all staples is limited, 
collections-in some districts being slow 
and buyers cautious. Milder weather is 
needed to stimulate distribution both 
wholesale and retail. Print cloths are still 
firmly held at 4c. for 64x64s with the mar- 
ket completely bare of stock. 


Wall Street has been in a very doubtful 
mood. There are a good many individu- 


als, having opinions worth considering, 
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who think they see a gleam of sunshine 
in the present critical state of affairs. 
They are chiefly those who are gratified 
at the change of administration, and who 
place their faith on Mr. Cleveland's out- 
spoken attitude on currency matters. 
They believe the closer the crisis the 
quicker the remedy ; and they find addi- 
tional foundation for confidence in the 
generally sound condition of trade and 
industry. There is another class, however, 
equally influential, who take a different 
view of matters. They regard with much 
apprehension the effect of recent heavy 
hrinkages on the Stock Exchange. The 
declines of millions and millions in the 
values of Reading, New England, North- 
ern Pacific, the Industrials and other 
shares, they think, cannot have been met 
without embarrassment, no matter how 
much it may have been concealed. At. 
the close of the week there was 
a very visible fear of failures, as well as 
a feeling that the end of the Reading fiasco 
was yet to be seen. Decreasing bank re- 
serves, increasing money rates, renewed 
gold exports, unfavorable foreign trade 
balances, railroad strikes in the West, bad 
weather and diminished railroad earn- 
ings, combined with increased expenses 
all favored lower prices for stocks. No- 
body could venture a prediction about the 
future. The market is simply suffering 
from the effects of vicious financial legis- 
lation, and from the speculations in 
monopolistic enterprises that are just now 
making abnormal profits, but which, as 
outside competition expands, are sure to 
he scaled down to reas mnable levels. 


The Europeau stock markets are gen- 
erally unsettled, and the foreign demand 
for our securities is confined almost ex- 
clusively to those having principal and in- 
terest payable in gold. Austria is pro- 
gressing toward the gold standard, the 
bulk of recent gold shipments from the 
United States having gone to the Conti- 
nent. Since the first of January we have 
shipped over $26,000,000 gold compared 
with only $9,000,000 same time last year. 

A heavy and sudden movement of cur- 
rency to the interior has attracted much 
attention. The surplus reserves lost $5,- 
557,000 last week and stood at $6,503,000 
against $21,291,000. Asa matter of fact, 
the loss was greater than appears, because 
of the average system. The loss of $10,- 
703,000 in deposits also reduced reserve 
requirements ; and the actual loss to the 
banks was nearer seven millions than five. 
The interior currency demand added to 
the prevailing uneasiness. Money rates at 
the West were easy, and funds were sufti- 
ciently abundant to meet all present and 
early future demands. Hence, there ap- 
pears to have been no reason for country 
banks withdrawing their balances in New 
York except distrust. At first a few ex- 
ceptional shipments were made to Phila- 
delphia and other points on account of 
transactions in the stock market ; but this 
movement was spasmodic while the other 
was persistent. That sections of country 
which have professed confidence in silver 
should show any alarm at present condi- 
tions is somewhat paradoxical; but evi- 
dently Western politicians and Western 
bankers are not of one miud on the sub- 
ject. 


In the foreign exchange market bills 
are very scarce, imports being relatively 
larger and exports smaller than for many 
years. It was expected that another 
$2,060,000 gold would go out by Tuesday’s 
steamers. Call Ioans on stocks fluctuated 
between 3 and 15¢. Time loans are usually 
made on a 6% basis, while commercial 
paper is quiet at 54@6¢ for double names, 
60 days and four months. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

March 4. Feb. 25. 
452,917,400 $458,570,900 
72,35°,500 72,959,000 
49,650,700 54,602,800 
462,004,390 472,708,100 
5,640,400 5,572,200 


Decrease. 
$5,653,500 
605,500 
4,952,100 
10,703,800 
*68,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


$72,353,500 $72,959,900 $605,500 
Legal tenders.... 49,650,700 54,602,800 4,952,100 


Total reserve. .8122,004,200 $127,561,800 $5,557,600 











Reserve required 

against dep’te. 115,501,075 118,177,025 
Excess of re- 

serve above 


6,503,125 9,384,775 
Excess of reserve, March 6th, 1892 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Bid. Asked. 
U.S. 48, 1907, registered 12% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, coupon b 113% 
Ext. U.S. 29, 1891, registered oon 
Currency 63. 1895 
Currency GB, 1806....00.ss.scccceee possenneebed 1% 
Currency 6s, 189% 
Currency 66, 1898 . 
Currency 6a, 1890 


2,881,650 
$21,202,225 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was firm. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers posted rates as 
follows : 


Cable transfers 
Commercial long 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bauk stocks were as follows: 


Bid. 
| 275 g. Y. County. 630 
Commerce 5 Y. National Ex.... 130 
Eleventh Ward....... Ninth National.. 
Fourtce * St. i: 


Beason iiiver ececceces 

Im porters’ & Traders’ tly 
Irving 

Republic 

Seaboard National... 
Second National 
Seventh oor y 
Shoe & Leather.. 


Lincoln Nat'l. 
Manhattan....... 


Mechanics’ 

Me’'ch's’' & Smseer. 
Mercantile : 
Merchants’.... 


Southern National... 


State o 
Third atlonai’ 
‘Tradesmen’s. ° 
Jnited States Nat'l. 2 
Western Nat'l, 





Metropolitan,......... 6 
Metropolis. ........... 4 
Nassau 





BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end 
ing March 4th, were: 
Canal Street... | | Me _ 
Chemical, “455? Ee oe 


Colonial... 1 
Commerce............ 195 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... » 100 
do. do, %M4pfd x 11 
Thurber-Whyland Co, com 26 50 
do. do. oe 9% 


do do preferred 
Proctor & Gamble com 
do. do, 


do. do, 
Blackwell's Dur. Tob, Co. gom.... 
American Straw Board Co 
re { 
New York Biscuit Co. 
Diamond Match Co...........65 «+. 160 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....116 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..It was reported over the tape on 
Monday that Henry Clews had loaned 
$1,000,000 before twelve o'clock at the rate 
of 30% down to 157. 


..The Corn Exchange Bank proposes 
to erect a new banking building at the 
corner of Beaver and William Streets. 


..An enormous flow of natural gas 
has been secured from a well just sunk 
at Geneva, N. Y., which will be used by 
manufacturers in operating and lighting 
their plants. 


.-The Anti-Option Bill, so threaten- 
ing to the business interests of the whole 
country and whose effect upon the farm- 
ers would have been disastrous, was killed 
in the House. 


..It is reported that the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York has 
written President Cleveland of its will- 
ingness to receive $5,000.000 of the new 
bonds at 8¢ and pay for them in gold. 


..President Cleveland said in his in- 
inaugural address : 

“ Nothing is more vital to our supremacy 
as a nation, and to the beneficent pyrposes 
of our Government, than a sound and sta- 
ble currency.” 


.-The Sugar Trust has a practical 
monopoly of the sugar business in the 
United States. If they make, as undoubt- 
edly they do, a half a cent on a pound 
profit on all sugar consumed in the 
United States, it means an aggregate 
profit of $20,000,000 yearly. 


. Michael Cudahy, of the great pork- 
packing firm of Cudahy & Brothers, of 





Omaha, Neb., has purchased a large quan- 
tity of land near Los Angeles, Cal., and 
will erect there a large pork packing es- 
tablishment, from which he expects to 
supply pork for the entire Pacific Coast. 
It will undoubtedly provea profitable ven- 
ture for Mr. Cudahy, and will be an ex- 
cellent thing for Southern California. 


..The annual report of the Delawure 
and Hudson Canal Company shows that 
its total output of coal was 4,396,852.15 
tons. 

The gross receipts were. .$20,438,541 60 

Expenses 18,977 ,757—$6,460,784 23 

Less taxes, interest and 
rentals 3,425,320 29 
Net earnings 

or a fraction over 10 11-1002 on the capital stock 

of $30,000,000. 

..George G. Williams, President of 
the Chemical National Bank has been in 
the habit of walking from his residence, 
corner of Eighteenth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, to the Bank, On Saturday when 
he started out for his usual constitutional 
he fell on the ice and broke the small bone 
of his left leg. We are glad to hear that 
Mr. Williams is doing very well indeed, 
and the*prospects are that in a couple of 
weeks he will be himself again. 


..It is reported that a trust is about 
being formed to be called the Sole Leather 
Trust, comprising about fifty manufac- 
turers of sole leather in this country. The 
fifty control the whole business. Itis said 
that this Trust will outdo any previously 
formed, the capital stock being $75,000,- 
000. Tf this combination goes through, 
the price of sole leather can be regulated 
by the Trust with as great exactness as.the 
price of sugar is at present regulated by 
the Sugar Trust. 


. .The trade of the United States with 
China in kerosene oil is a very important 
one, the consumption in China having in- 
creased, from 8,256,000gallons in 1882 to 49,- 
348,000 gallons in 1891. Of this total, Amer- 
ica furnishes 39,348,477 and Russia 10,902 - 
000 gallons. Our Consul at Singpo states 
that American oil is preferred by the in- 
habitants on account of its greater bril- 
liancy and the superior manner in which it 
is put up in tins over the Russian oil. The 
price is about the same. He also says that 
the Americans are in danger of losing 
this trade, which might be very largely in- 
creased,on account of the manner in which 
the Russians are pushing for the suprem- 
acy and the apathy of the Americans. 


..The well-known carpet house of 
W. & J. Sloane was established in 1843, 
and the fiftieth anniversary of that 
event was celebrated in this city last 
week, Mr.John Sloane, the head of the 
firm, gave a dinner at the Union League 
Club to his friends and business associates, 
which was attended by many of our lead- 
ing citizens. At the Holland Hovese the 
firm gave a dinner to a large number of 
its employés. The employés reciprocated 
by giving to the firm a beautiful silver 
pitcher, upon which was represented the 
large store now used by the firm at 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, and the 
store first occupied by them in 1848 at 245 
Broadway, now the clothing house of E. 
O. Thompson. We have had _ business 
dealings with Messrs. W. & J. Sloane 
almost through their entire history. They 
have our congratulations and best wishes 
for the future. 


..Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following lots: 


25 shares 42d St., Manhattanville and St. Nich- 
olas Ave. R. R. Co 

25 bonds of the Progress Club 

50 shares North River Construction Co ) 

1 share Graves Cotton Harvester Co.......... $500 

27 shares Thurber-Whyland Co, pref 

34 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., com. 

30 shares Herring-Hall-Marvin Co., com 

200 shares North Carbondale Coal Co 

$1,000 Western Farm Mort. Trust Cu. of Law- 
rence, Kan., 6% deb. bond, series 6 

$1,000 Lombard Invest. Co. 6% bond, due July ist, 


68 shares Hudson Iron Company 

20 shares Western Farm Mort. Trust Co.. $20 lot. 

500 shares Con. Coal Co. of Maryland 

$500 N. Y. and North. Rd. Co. second mort. 4% 
bond, due 1927.... 

11 shares N. Y. and North. Rd. Co. pref 

43 shares N. Y. and North. Rd. Co 

lshare Amer. Speaking Tel. Co 

4 shares Edison Elec. Illuminating Co.........128 

i1share Safe Deposit Co. of N. Y..... vansewensnneee 





2 shares Gold and Stock Tel. Co..........0006+ 157 
1 share Celluloid Co. of N. Y. 


10 shares Bogota City Railway 

$1,000 Bogota City Railroad Co. bond 

2 shares Central Trust Co 

1 share Norfolk and New Bruns. Hosiery Co. ..90 

20 shares Ger. Amer. Ins. Co 820 

$116,000 the Carbondale Coal Co. of Des Moines 
(Ia.),gen. sink. fund 8% ten-year gold bonds. .30 

2,001 shares the Carbondale Coal Co. of Des 
Moines, Ia. 

.-Duluth and Superior are fortunate 
cities in many respects. Situated at the 
head of Lake Superior, 600 miles further 
west by water navigation than Chicago, 
numerous railway lines pour into their 
warehouses wheat from the great fie'ds of 
the West and Northwest for transporta- 
tion to the lower lake ports. In addition 
they seem to be almost surrounded by ex- 
ceedingly rich deposits of different metals, 
Recently it is reported that a deposit of 
rich Bessemer ore has been discovered on 
a forty-acre tract. located in St. Louis 
County, Minn., owned by W. R. Burt. 
It is estimated that over 10,000,000 tons 
are in sight, as holes have been put down 
all over the tract, rich deposits being only 
fifteen feet below the surface, and so soft 
that it can be dug with steam shovels. 
Mr. Burt has leased the mine on a royalty 
of thirty cents a ton. It is expected to 
net Mr. Burt $300,000 a year. President 
James J. Hill, of the Great Northern 
Railroad, recently made a speech in Du- 
luth, and said that bis company were 
building two steamers to carry passen- 
gers between Duluth and Buffalo, witha 
carrying capacity of 380 first-class pas- 
sengers each; that they would be very 
fast, probably making the distance from 
Duluth to the Soo in seventeen hours. He 
further stated that as soon as the spring 
opened they expected to build a new road 
from the Red River to Duluth which 
would put Duluth within about 1,675 miles 
of Puget Sound, orabout 200 miles shorter 
than the next shortest line. 


DIVIDEND. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tises in another column to pay at their 
office, 28 Bond Street, the coupons due 
March ist on the following bonds: 


Texas and New Orleans R.R. Co. (“abine Div.) 
Ist mortgage 6 per cent. 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 





Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 





.NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Lobdell, Farwell & Company. 


INCORPORATED. 


Southeast Corner Dearborn and Adams St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


We [WAY ccna CHICAGO ELEVATED 


, See securities and Loans on Chicago 
eal Estate. Correspondence solicited. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 So. Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WE loan money upon first-class city real e+ tae 
mortgages, with unquestioned security for promp 
a ot principal and interest. 

Full particulars and satisfactory reference given oe 
application.. Correspondence solicited from person 
desiring to make safe investments. 


it. BR. RR. 
RED RIVER RECORD. 


Full of information about farming and home mak- 
ing in the famous agricultural valley of the Red 
River of Minnesota and North Dakota. Farms on 
the crop share plan often paid for in one season. 
Sent free. Address 

F. 1. WHITNEY, St. Paul, Minn. 

LETTERS OF INVESTMENT 
OF 

CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. ¥. ° 
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Abstract of Circular 
ISSUED BY THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


TO ITS STOCKHOLDERS. 


he Directors of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company in their review issued February 28th last, 
of the report of the committee appointed by the stock- 
holders at their annual meeting on October th, 
1892, show that the acts complained of by the com; 
mittee were authorize! or approved by, and were 
for the best interests of the stockholders, 

The policy of constructing branch lines was adopted 
many years ago on the recommendation of the stock- 
holders for the purpose of opening the company’s 
lands to settlement, securing the business of adja- 
cent territory, and protecting the Northern Pacific 
territory against the encroachment of rival trans- 
continental lines. It was not expected that these 
branches would be profitable when taken by them- 
selves; but when treated asa part of the Northern 
Pacific system, by reason of the increase of business, 
a gain is shown in the net earnings of the main line 
of about $3,170,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
is, The Directors refer to the following branch 
lines, the acquisition of which was specially criti- 
cised by the committee in its report—namely : 


PUGET SOUND AND ALASKA STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY. 


By the acquisition of this steamship lind the com- 
pany maintained its hold upon the Puget Sound 
traffic and secured the long haul to St. Paul and Chi- 
eago. This steamship traffic forms an important 
item in the earnings of the main line, and these eara- 
ings show a net profit to the Northern Pacific com- 
pany of more than 23 per cent, upon the entire cost of 
this steamship line, for the fiscal year ending June 
0th, 1892. 


ROCKY FORK AND COOKE CITY 
RAILROAD. 


The acquisition of this railroad, including a contract 
with the Coal Company, has effected a saving to the 
Northern Pacific Company of fully $500,000 a year in 
cost of coal. If this branch road were credited for 
transporting this coal, it would show a net profit of 
three per cent. upon its cost to the Northern Pacific, 
for the fiscal year ending June sith, 1892. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC AND MANITOBA 
RAILROAD, 

The building of this line was originally underthken 
by the provincial government of that province, to 
connect with the Dulyth and Manitoba at the bound- 
ary line of Manitoba. The Government, failing to 
complete the work, offered the road and franchise to 
this company, which offer was accepted by the 
Northern Pacific to secure tothe Duluth and Mani- 
toba branch the benefits originally anticipated from 
its construction. The earnings from the traffic in 
terchanged with this line show a net profit te the 
Northern Pacific Company of over four per cent 
upon its cost for the fiscal year ending June 30th’ 
182. 


SEATTLE, LAKE SHORE AND EASTERN 


RAILWAY. 


This road was acquired to protect the Northern Pa- 
cific Company’s interests on Puget Sound. At the 
time of its purchase it was earning a surplus over 
its fixed charges. When credited with the business 
it brings to the main line, it shows a net profit of 
124% per cent. for the six months ending December 
dist, 1892, on the cost of the stock purchased by the 
Northern Pacific. 

SEATTLE BELT LINE, 

This line was projected to supply railroad facilities 
to the manufacturing and other industries which are 
being located along the shores of Lake Washington. 
Its completion has been delayed because of the gen- 
eral depression of business in that region, ‘Cen miles 
remain to be built, and when completed this line will 
be of much advantage to the company, as it will give 
it the command of traffic certain to be developed 
within a few years, 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL LINES, 


‘The lease of these lines was necessary because of 
the encroachmeuts of other Chicago Roads into 
Nor.hern Pacific territory and to enable this com- 
pany to reach that important railroad center and 
Mane connections with the Eastern trunk lines. 
The lease was made on April Ist, 1890, and was ap- 
proved by the stockholders of the company by a 
unanimous vote at the aanual meeting in October | 
18. These lines are distiuct from the terminals at 
Chicago and Milwaukee, and, takea separately, show 
# Net profit since the lease to the Northern Pacific o¢ 
$191,705.61, 


CHICAGO AND NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD. 

The lease of this property was made to secure nec- 
essary terminalsat Chicago. The amount due to the 
Northern Pacitic for advances to this company is not 
$1,071,597.81, as stated in the committee's report, but 
$376,598.61, for which the Northern Pacific holds am- 
ple collateral. The committee shows that the value 
of this property in Chicago is worth several millions 
of dollars in excess of its funded debt. The Northern 
Pacific owns over $15,000,000 of the capital stock of 
this company, being a controlling interest, which at 
current prices is worth $2,000,000 in cash. 

CHICAGO AND CALUMET TERMINAL. 

By the acquisition of this property the Northern Pa- 
cific, through the Chicago & Northern Pacific, ob- 
taineJ a belt line connecting with every trunk line 
entering Chicago and reaching many of the im- 
portant industries in that city. The Chicago and 
Northern Pacific terminals in Chicago are so located 
48 certainly to bring in other railroads as tenants 
and thus derive from the revenue of such tenants 
and from suburban business a net income more than 
Sufficient to pay interest upon the cost. Contracts 
have already been effected with three railroads, and 
hegotiations are now pending with three others for 
the use of these terminal facilities, 

LOANS. 

The loans criticised by the committee in its report 
are shown to have been made on terms favorable to 
the company. They forma part of a syndicate loan 
representing a large portion of the floating debt, 
Wh.ch syndicate loan was effected and renewed 
largely through the influence of the Chairman of the 
Board, confidence having been inspired by his individ- 





ual subsciption of $725,000, nearly one-tenth of the 
entire syndicate loan. 


CONDITION OF THE PROPERTY. 


The Directors review alludes to the mention made 
by the committee of the excellent physical condition 
of the property, of the good operating management, 
of its extensive and conveniently located terminals, 
of the steady growth and improvement of the terri- 
tory tributary to the road, and that all indications 
show a healthy growth, while a careful study of the 
property encourages confidence in its future. 
CONCLUSION. 
The Directors conclude their review of the report 
by calling attention to the fact that the surplus earn- 
ings for the fiscal year ending June 30ch, 1892, were 
over $450,000, and for the six months ending Decem- 
ber 83ist, 1892, amount to nearly $1,510,000, after de- 
ducting all rentals, interest on funded debt, sinking 
funds, guarantees on terminals and their bonds, and 
all charges of every kind whatsoever accruing during 
that period. 
Copies of the review, dealing with these subjects in 
detail, will be furnished upon application at ths 
company’s office in New York. The reply is issued 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


By THOMAS F. OAKES, President. 





\ 
oo co. 


244 FIFTH AVE., cor. 27th St., N. Y. 
Branch offices, 18 Wall St. and 3 Nassau St. 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS........ $1,000,000 


DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY, 

Interest allowed on deposits. Checks pass through 
Clearing House same as on City Banks. 

Acts as Executor or Administrator of Estates, and 
as Guardian, Receiver, Registrar, Transfer and F 
= Agent for States, etc., railroads and sae. 

OHN P, Fos ReErD President. 

CHARLES 1 NEY, Vice President. 

EPH nt WN, 2d Vice President. 

FRED’ K te SEI ‘DRIDGE. Secretary 
HENRY TOWNSEND, Aes't Secretary. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
— AND LOW =— 


et en for disbursemen 
34 nassAu's . (Mutual Life wid’), N.Y 
1 9 Montaguesi<iceal Est. Ex. Bldg.) B’klyn 


ANDREW L. SOULARD, President, 








We have for sale first-class bonds, paying 


5: to 6” interest, 


well secured, and which we are confi- 
dent will sell higher in the future, 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


D. W. SCOTT, 


REAL ESTATE AND LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Loans made with perfect security netting @ to 
8 Per Cent. | Inte rest paid se mi- annually. 


I CAN LOAN YOUR 


Money at 8 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, 
on security as good as Governments. Highest refer- 
encesgiven. Write for particulars, 


CHAS. W. Ww. HOYT, West Duluth, | Minn. 


THE TWIN CITIES 
OF ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 


offer investors the best and safest opportunities for 

gaene funds at acureey rates. rite for partic- 
ular WEBSTER 

“set Hennepin Aves. Minneapolis, Minn, 


and cared 
for, and 


looked after and 














90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ eeneneurae 1857. 
REAL ESTATE BOUGHT and SOLD 

ON COMMISSION, 
remittances made promptly. 
T AX ES and assessments 
paid, 
LO AN Ss on First Mortgage for a term of years 
carefully negotiated. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00. 

Largest Bank in best town in Montana. Six per 
cent. interest paid on time deposits semi-annually. 

Investments made for customers. Correspondence 
walicit, 

THESECU RITY BA N K OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minn., Capital, #1,000,000.00; Surplus an 
Profits, $500,000.00, Col ections promptty made on all 
points of the Northwest, and remitted for on day of 

ayment. F. A.C hamberlain, Presiaent, H. M. Knox, 
Vive President, E. F. Mear e, 2d Vice Pre sident, 
Faery Harrison Cashier, Thos. Ff. Hurley, Assistant 

ter 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, "$50 to $1,000. 
Ss One to five years’ time. 7 per cent. Gold Certifi- 
cates. $1 and up, 30 days to 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold 
Certificates for any amount, payable on 10 days’ no- 
tice. If you wish to invest, write for particulars to 
RELIANCE LOAN & TRUST CO., Seattle, Was 
The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOIN ES, IOWA, 
Capital Paid U 150,000. 
Choice avestmentein ‘ther most Conservative 
Field in the West, 
* Gos ranteed First ages 
Six Per Cent. gn improved ad ‘in owa 
and Fastern Nebraska. E AND DESIRABLE. nas 


ne: mture Bonds, 

Six Per Cent tee. Firigen of First Mortgage 
it a local trus IFT YEA a 

FUL 2UL EXPERIENCE: r REND FOR 





TCHKISS ~ ai ‘LEWI 
Act's Sesveuney. choles evident, * 


United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 45 and47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company 1s a asian depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any tl time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
igionus and venevolent institutions, and individuals, 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres 


JAMES S, CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JOHN CROSBY Baown, 
EDWARD COOPE 

. BAYARD C UTTING, 
CHARLES 8, SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. OnR, B’klyn, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
WM. D. SLOANE, 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL _— 
et 


‘ 
KRASTUSCORNING,AID’ny 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADks, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
GEORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN, B’klyn, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F, VIETOR, 

WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest~ 


ment. 
-New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mutual Home Improvement C0. 


161 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Wel Trust Certifi- 
Your Idle Money guimuemael —: 
Will Earn 


sets amounting to more 

than #2.'0 in assets for 
every $1.00in certificates. On these certificates wees 
6 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually ‘he 
Se are issued for terms of 3, 6, 4, pet nd years, 
as investors ma elect. The 
interest is pala Large Retu rns sem l-an- 
nually during the term for which the subscription is 
made, and at the enu of the term the principal sum, 


together with its PRO RATA if Sent to Us. 


share of one half of the prof- 
its, is returned on the surrender of the certificates: 
Address WALTER THOMAS MILLS, 
President Mutual Home Improvement Co., 
161 Lasalle St., c hic ALO. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided eeanees 266,423 24 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


Under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont and 
Maine, 

Offers to investors at par its 54¢ per cent. Deben- 
tures, amply secured by first mortgages on real estate 
held in trust; principal and interest payable at the 
Chemical National Bank, New York. 

Write for pamphlet giving full ans 


JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. . E. COFFIN, Treas, 
JAMES CALLANAN,V. Pres, | D. F. WITTER, Sec. 


F, JAY NE; A. M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents. Appraisers and Brokers, 
254 W. 28d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba tron mines, as 
erfect railroad facilities, Has cheap.homes for 
aborers. ‘To manufacturing lants free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


raw. DULUTTA LA ND OO., Duluth, Minn, 
mechs OMA (South ‘Bend, Puget Cc ity) INVEST- 
MENTS, i Guarantee I 2 percent. perannum 
in any of the above cities. I have made from 40 to 50 
r cent. per annum for non-residents. I also make 
as mortgage, improved real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securities from 8 to 10 per cent. ———— — 
Also have choice bargains in Farm, Ho 
and Garden Lands, Correspondence saan re- 
[aim | Western Washington. All inguiries answered 
ompe y. Address A. C, SIC KELS, Tacoma, Wash 


oO FIRS? MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. np rpg” vay- 

ort semi-annually by draft on New 

York. Personal attention een to afl 











loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. MAMILTON, Faizhaves. Wass 
tate secu 


8% NE Send for maps, photographs, circu- 


lars, etc. eter et furnishec 


VESTMENTS 
wir ‘tari ‘ 


site MINN, 


> YFIRST GOLD MORTGAGES: 
OF faixcisress tacoma 1ivustaeNT CO.. TACOMA, WASlle 
Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 





obtained Bs first mortgag: es. Reale 
t 





INVESTORS. 


Send your address on a postal card for “ Duluth An- 





wine — 


nual Record ” and read the progress of a 
M. L. MOMINN Bro uth, Mi 


» Real Estate ker, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits, $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New Yorkand the Security Com- 
gone of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
anking Peparteante of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


S: HH. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7,8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. 


DENVER facilities, splendid bulidings 


and beautiful homes. Resources unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vast and growing agricul. 
ture, and odin financial center. REAL 

TATE INV ENT %ENTS. Maps and pamphlets 











One of America’s great cities ; 
Population 150,000; Delightful 
climate. Leads ali in transit 


on it Rd 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT Cco., 
Home ince e, sae C ‘Soe ne eee 


New York Office, Times Building. 


German-American Safe Deposit 


SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 
ting from 4 to 10%. 

Full Particulars given upon application. 


A. J. WEISBACH, Sec’y. 


SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS. 


The first issue of the Pasadena & Mt, Wilson Rail- 
way Company’s7 per cent first Mortgage Bonds hav- 
ing been promptly taken in Southern California to 
the amount of $100,000, subscriptions will now be re- 
ceived for the second $100,000, which will be issued in 
March, 1893, for the equipments and further extension 
of the road. Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and 
$500 payable semi-annually in gold. 

Full information can be obtained from the Los 
Angeles Safe Deposit and Trust Co., ano the Citizens 
Bank, Los Angeles; and from all the Banks in Pasa- 
dena, viz.: 
Bank and San Gabriel Valley Bank. 
and other information, address the 


Pasadena & Mt. Wilson Railway Co. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE BLOCK, 
Pasadena, c val. 


First National Bank, Pasadena Nationa 
For Prospectu 


Reliable, Conservative. 


We make a specialty of Real Estate and Loans 
Also Lron and Pine Lands on the Mesaba Range. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


DO YOU WANT 


1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


Principal and Interest always 
#400,U00 Invested without a default 


7% GOLD MORTGAGES 
On highly improved properties In the 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and School 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8&% 
For full information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 
Very highest reference given. 


promptly paid. 


8% 


To Industrial and Oommercial Ooncerns, 


Free Sites. Free Rents, 

Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 

Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
wages. 

Homes sold workiagmen, payable in 120 to Ww 
mouthly instalments. 

For particulars, address 


LAND AND BIVER IMPROVEMENT 00, 


we est Superior, w isconsin, 


The National Park Bank, New York. 


Capital. 
Survius.. 
Accounts Eenetne. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
uperior Facilities for Collections, 
SAFETY ae a i VAULTS Mee U ALTO 
Y IN THE COUNTRY 

EBE NEAL. He K. WRIGHT, 

‘HUR LEARY, 


President. 
Vice-Preside og 
HA LOMGE S. HICKOK, Cashie 
EDWAKD J. BAL DW IN, rn t Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 

Arthur Leary, Eugene Kelly, &benezer K. Wright, 
Joseph T Moore, ptuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, 
Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, kdward C. 
Hoyt, Edward KE, Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August 
Belmont, Kichard Delafield, Francis K, Appleton, 
Joan. Jacob Astor. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of people whoregret not having 
bought property in Calcago JU or 40 years ago. 

such and others who have heard the unfortunate ones 
tell ox the great opportunities neglec ted we wish to 
say: Duluvn is now where Chicago was 35 years ago, 
and Chicago had no natural advantage that Duluth 
has not, and what has been done in Chicago will be 
duplicated in Duluth in much less time. Write for 
{nlormation. 

C. E. LOVETT & CO. 


‘THE TIME TO BUY 


is —e property is low. Write me for facts about 
Real Estate. ‘ 
WM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minna. 











DIVIDEN D. 


OrPice or THE Sou THERN PACIFIC sauna 


} KROAD STREET, MILLS BUILDING, 
EW YORK, Feb. 27th, 1843 
HE FOLLOWING COUP’ ONS, DUE MANCH 1, 
1893, will be paid at this office: Texas and New 





Orleans KR. kK, Co, (Sabine ppiyisten) ist mortgage 6 
per cent. N. T. SMITH, Treasurer, 
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Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
eee ee $250,000 00 
Surptus and Undivided Profits.$100,000 00 

Correspondence solicited 


RICHARD A. TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. ° 
REFERENCES :—Nat. Bank of Commerce, Duluth. 


Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. If you gvish 
to invest in a growing city, write for particulars, 


EGGLESTON, MALLETTE & BROWNELL, 
R L ESTATE AND LOANS, 
OFFICES: @U Royal Insurance Bui'ding, 207 Tacoma 
Buliding. CHICAGO ILu. 

Investments made avd property aanaged for non- 
residents. We have on hand a line of Gilt Edge 6 and 
7 per cent. Mortgages on Chicago property for sale. 
Reference any Bank 1n Chicago. Write us for a list 
of reai estate investments. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 
an absolutely safe investment in 


Mor’ ite A, # e Y 6 kvi STMER 7 COMPANY 
THE GUGKS & BANLGY ANVEST MERE coyMPAny, 
i 


porner 0 s 
N oO. 
NDEPENDENT, 


TY, 
From which rofits can be realized. First 





A 
1 ane 
DENVER. COLOR 
References: THE 

The People’s National Bank, Denver. 





; Organized 1843 ? 











Very important changes have 

f recently been made in round-trip | 
California tickets. | 
fp We are prepared to offer ex- | 


| cilities to intending travelers, 
i | For full particulars address 


i JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
f Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agent, 
GREAT Rock ISLAND ROUTE, 


{ Chicago, Il. 





| 
traordinary inducements and fa- | 
| 
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The 


Assets over $175,000,000.00 


BOARD OF 


Samuel D. Babcock Dudley Olcot 
George 5S. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
— C. Holden H 
lermann C. von Post | 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 


Robert Sewel 


George Bliss 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


Fred ric Cromwell, Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company 





THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the celo- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincolr 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written ae 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture: an account of the picture !t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it, 

The former price of these books nas been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted, 

Tre book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retasied at 50c, We will furnish it postpaid at 35e. 
arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Falton Street, New York City. 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, President 
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Frederic Cromwell 
Julien T. Davies 


S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 


Rufus W. Peckham 
J. Hobart Herrick 
Wm. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


Head Officés : Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York 
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Theodore Morford | 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 

Walter R. Gillette 
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H. Walter Webb 

George G. Haven 





Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 
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- READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 








A LARGE majority of the women readers 





of THE INDEPENDENT are or will be inter- 

ested in the subject presented this week in 
the leading article in our Financial De- 
partment, the Inheritance Tax. It is a 
subject which has been very much discussed 
by women, and almost invariably they do 
not understand the provisions of the law, 
The article will be found to be very inter- 
esting. In this connection we desire to say 
that we endeavor to have the leading «rti- 
cles of the Financial Department written 
so plainly and upon tay one of so general 
interest that not only business men but 
their wives will be interested in reading 
them. 

THE INDEPENDENT for March 2d, in which 
the subject of Electricity was elaborately 
treated, has proved what we anticipated 
—one of the most interesting numbers we 
have ever issued. Seldom have we received 





so many calls from all parts of the country 
for a special issue of THE INDEPENDENT as 
for this. We have in contemplation and in 
preparation the publication of monthly 
symposiums upon leading, important ques- 


tions which will commend themselves to 


the intelligent people of the country, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Month.... 
Three months.... 
Four months..... 

CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber.... 
One year each to two subscribe’ 


ene 











years to one subscriber... 
Three subscribers one year each. 
Four years to one subscriber... 
Four subscribers one year eac 
Five years to one subscriver... - 


SSmmaann 
SS8sssss SKS 


e ME YEAT CACD...ecesecseses 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Singl: 
Copies 10 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT 1s not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 


O’NEILL’S CATALOGUE. 

As will be seen from the advertisement of Messrs. 
H O'Neill & Company which appears in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT this week, their catalogue is now ready 
for distribution and will be mailed free to out-of- 
town residents who send a request to them for it, 
It is, as usual, filled with illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the great lines of goods kept by them, and by 
its use persons living out of town can make their se- 
lections and be served as well asif they were to visit 
the store in person, The spring display of tine mil- 
linery goods at O’Neill’s is something unique and 
well worth seeing; in fact, the whole store is now 
tilled with goods of the newest designs, most fash- 
ionable colors, and at very low prices. 


AVERILL PAINT. 


THE Taylor Paint and Oil Company of 32 Burling 
Slip, New York, successors to Messrs, Seeley Broth- 
ers, are the manufacturers of the celebrated Averill 
Paint, for house painting, which has been in exten- 
sive use throughout the United States for fifteen 
years. The Averill was the first paint prepared for 
use placed on the market, and was the forerunner of 
the numerous prepared paints now on sale. [t retains 
its original high character, and our readers will ob- 
tuin great satisfaction in its use, 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT- 
GLAss 1s shown in ever eaguiaite for the table and 
in beautiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 
Genuine pleces have trade-mark bel. C. Dore 
flinger & Sons, New York.—Adv. 


PALATIAL TRAVELLING, 


DURING the coming summer large numbers of 
Europeans will come to this country to visit the 
World’s Fair and to see the country itself. There is 
eg nape f no one thing that will impress them favora- 
»ly in so many Ways as the system of railroad travel 
yrevalent in this country. Take, for instance, the 
‘hicago and Northwestern lines running west from 
Chicago, whose trains are probably a fair example of 
what we can do in this 7 and what we do ha- 
bitually. The ordinary traveller on the Chicago and 
Northwestern rides in a passenger car fitted in all re- 
spects as luxuriously as that ef the Czar of all the 
Kussias, but with a ag | much greater amount of 
comfort. The Czar, for instance, gets on very well 
without electric lights in his traveling cars and possi- 
bly is obliged to omit a bathroom, barber shop, type- 
writer, stenographer, and telegraphic facilities. A 
very nice thing so far as the travelling public is con- 
cerned is that the expense of riding on the Chicago 
and Northwestern in this palatial manner ts no 
reed than upon a road furnishing ordinary facili- 
ties, 

















DIED. 





RIPpLeyY.—Suddenly, in Washington, D.C., on the 
27th of February, Daniel Coit Ripley, formerly of New 
York, in the eighty-first year of his age. 


PRATT.—In Worcester, January 2ist, 1895, of pneu- 
monia, Dea L. S. Pratt, in the eighty-first year of his 
age. For over sixty years he was a member of the 
Congregational Church and many years an officer 
in the same. 


DRESS GOODS. 


A NEW FABRIC. 


Among the Rich Dress Goods to be shown 
is a Grenadine fabric, woven double, ready- 
lined with silk in fancy colors—distinctly a 
novelty. 

Another shipment of Hop-Sackings, the 
leading fabric for out-door-wear—imported 
for fine trade. 

An entire section of Bengalines, contain- 
ing every type of this silk-and-wool materi- 
al required by fashion. Shaded Bengaline, 
42 inches in width. Special styles for 
sleeves and combination. 

Woolens, of Scotch make, in great vari- 
ety. Wool Bengaline, dotted in squares. 

50 Separate Patterns of a high-class 
silk-and-wool Novelty, at $12.00, are worth 
$20.00. 


JAMES McCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability 1s 


This cloth is manufactured with great care, 


particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentle- 
men’s Shirts, in 36, 41, and 45 inch widths, and is 
guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 

Inquire for this brand, and take No SUBSTITUTE. — 

‘n purchasing garments, ask for Pride of the West. | 

For sale by all leading retail Dry -Goods dealers m 
the United States. 
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LYONS SILKS. 


BROCADE, OMBRE, GLACE, 
MOIRE ANTIQUE GLACE, MOIRE 
MIROIR, CHINE, RAYE, AND OMBRE 
TAFFETAS. 


WHITE SATIN, FAILLE VELOUTINE 
VRILLE, AND BENGALINE, 


FOR WED DING GOWNS. 
COLORED SATINS, GLACE SATIN 
ROYALE, GRENADINES, GAZES, 
CREPES. 


LYONS VELVETS. 
OMRBE, GLACE AND EPINGLE. 


Satin Antique. 


Trroadeocy KH 19th a 


NEW YORK. 





“A gentle knight was prick- 
ing o’er the plain,” and behind 
him, some four or five centu- 
ries distant, rode a handsome 
youth silently, swiftly, like the 
spirit of a dream—mounted on 
the perfection of all mounts— 
The Tourist Bicycle, marking 
the difference between the 
13th and 19th Centuries. 


GEORGE R. BIDWELL CYCLE CO., 


Makers of the Tourist Bicycles, 


308-310 West 59th Street,New York, 


ARE YOU GOING TO 


PAINT! 


We call your attention to the 


AVERILL-PAINT, 


FOR HOUSE PAINTING, 


And all o her purposes, and submit the following: 
The Averill Paint has been extensively used through- 
out the United States for fifteen years, with a con- 
stantly increasing demand, and we confidently com- 
mend it to you as the best article in the market. Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers will find our assortment of 
pn Oils, Varnishes, etc., equal to any in this 
WE GUARANTEE this paint. will prove satisfac- 
tory to the porchaser when applied according to di- 
rections. We do not mean aguarantee of satisfaction 
-—- when the paint is first Appl ed—as any paint is 
satisfactory when first =— —but our guarantee 
embraces a sufficient time to properly test its merit. 
Our friends from whom this paint may be purchased 
are authorized to protect this guarantee. 
t f$ ready for use, is more economical produces a 
handsomer finish than any other paint, does not fade, 
and is peculiarly adapted to salt or sea air exposure. 


"TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the Santa Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francigco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed tree to any 
One interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- 
go, Tl, 











{UROPE, HOLY LAND, WORLD'S FAIR,.—Select 
perrpettiess best ticketing facilities; choicest ocean 
i oe Send for “ Tourist Gazette.” 

» GAZE & SONS, 115 Broadway, N. Y, (Est. 1844 








Susurance, 


MODERN INSURANCE AND ITS 
POSSIBILITIES. 





The North American Review for March 
contains articles upon ‘‘ Modern Insurance 
and its Possibilities,” by President Richard 
A. McCurdy, of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Colonel Jacob L. Greene, 
President of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company ; President Sheppard 
Homans, of the Provident Savings Life As- 
surance Society, and President Clarence H. 
Kelsey, of the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company. It willwell repay any person 
to read these articles; they are written 
plainly and concisely. The main facts in 
regard to life insurance are, of course, 
agreed upon by Presidents McCurdy and 
Greene, There is a wide divergence of 

opinion, however, between these two able - 
men upon the subject of investment as a 

feature of life insurance, 

President McCurdy believes that the 

life insurance business should be made 

profitable ‘first to those who conduct it, 

and, second, The 

manager of a proprietary company should 

make money by exercisir g the same scru- 

tiny and sagacity in the profitable employ - 

ment of those funds (for insurance pur- 

poses purely) in other ways for the benefit 

of the proprietors as if he were an indi- 

vidual banker or manufacturer. His 


to their patrons.” 


theory is that life insurance can be made 
profitable when the “ two essential con- 
ditions of the best paying insurance are 
united, namely: a perfect scientific basis in 
the laws of mortality and length of time 
in contracts to permit accumulations and 
the full fruit of wise investments.” He 
suggests that the investment of premiums 
by methods other than those originally 
contemplated for the investment of insur- 
ance funds may result in actually making 
money for the insured. He _ instances 
large profits made during the War by 
sales of gold at high premiums ; by the rise 
in the real estate bought for investment or 
taken at foreclosure sale,and the advance 
in the value of securities as being very 
important. He says *‘ the insured are also, 
through theaggregation of small individ- 
ual contributions, made partners, pro 
rata, of those who often control the world 
of finance and reap the profits which at- 
tend the sagacious employment of large 
capital at propitious junctures.” He adds 
that ‘‘this is the theory of the manage- 
ment of progressive American life insur- 
ance offices of to-day.” 

We are obliged to dissent from some’ 
of President McCurdy’s 
The business of life insurance ought to be 


statements. 


conducted as a business of life insurance 
only. No attempts at extraneous profits 
should be made; no attempts at the ‘‘saga- 
cious employment of large capital at pro- 
pitious junctures” should be risked. Every 
possible element of risk should be elimin- 
ated from the conduct of the affairs of life 
insurance business and all profits arising 
from the conduct of the business whether 
resulting from decreased mortality, more 
favorable rates of interest than calculated, 
should be annually returned to policy 
holders. Life insurance is a business 
which cannot safely enter, even remotely, 
the field of speculation; otherwise, it 
ceases to be life insurance, because an 
element of uncertainty enters. Colonel 
Greene, as those who are acquainted with 
him know, is opposed to the investment 
feature of life insurance. He says: 
“What life insurance cannot do, but what 
30 many companies are trying to make it 





appear to do, is to furnish an ‘ invest- 
ment’ to the insurer in any proper sense 
of the term.” He very justly says 





that ‘life insurance cannot be stable and 
secure” without the reserve which level- 
premium companies accumulate and 
‘which increases up toa certain point with 
the age of their business, but which will, 
when the companies reach an equilibrium 
in membership, finally come to an equi- 
librium itself; for it is held for and is 
applicable to the increasing mortality of 
age, and what is s> expended on increased 
death losses of the older members is re- 
placed by that being accumulated from 
the payments of the younger.” This re-* 
serve is accumulated at great cost, as he 
justly states, the annual outlay for this 
cost in the great companies as stated by 
him being at least 20 per cent. of their en- 
tire income, both premium and interest. 
Colonel Greene closes his article as fol- 
lows : 

“Tn other words, the ‘investment fea- 
ture’ in life insurance is a pure gamble 
either in the cost or in the substance—or in 
both—of what can never be anything more 
than indemnity, and which can be made to 
simulate anything else only by making it 
less than indemnity. It is not one of the 
permanent possibilities of life insurance. 
It is possible only so long as the victims in 
moderate circumstances, who are depended 
on to furnish the bulk of the forfeitures for 
the wealthy players, do not know the game 


they are led to play.” 
> 





EXIT THE HOME BENEFIT. 


WE recall having commented, at vari- 
ous times, upon the practices and pros- 
pects of the Home Benefit Association. 
which has had the use of the name, as 
President, of Mr. William A. Camp, of 
the Clearing House. This Association, 
which has recently made a contract with 
the Commercial Alliance to take it over 
by reinsurance, Has been examined by 
Deputy Superintendent Shannon, who re- 
ports unfavorably upon its condition. He 
finds it with available assets of $11,875 at 
the close of 1892, and unpaid death claims 
of $110,000. It was at liberty, by con- 
tract, to increase its mortuary fund by 
the avails of one assessment, but Mr, 
Shannon considers it insolvent, because 
he does not believe that one assessment 
would now yield $10,000. A year ago we 
find $16,976 cash on hand reported, and 
$28,036 total assets, not counting $1,695 
agents’ balances. The mortuary liabilities 
then reported were $130,025, or $92,000 if 
resisted losses are deducted. The assets 
have been decreased, and the mortuary 
claims unpaid have increased, during the 
year. There was a decline in the member- 
ship, almost wholly voluntary, as 1,027 
certificates terminated by lapse and only 
53 by death; so that Mr. Shannon’s opin- 
ion about the yield to be expected from 
an assessment is undoubtedly sound. 

There are some other troubles. The 
movement to transfer to the Commercial 
Alliance seems to have begun November 
25th, and Mr. Shannon raises the question 
whether all claimants must not justly be 
considered then entitled to share ratably 
in what substance remained ; on the con- 
trary, there was in fact $7,416 subsequent- 
ly paid on death-claims and $1,000 for legal 
services. What is the status of money since 
paid in? Holders of death claims will be 
likely to claim it; the persons who paid it 
may say they did so for the purpose of keep- 
ing their certiticates alive, and that if they 
are to be transferred to the Commercial 
Alliance this money should go with the 
transfer; the Commercial Alliance may 
say it has a claim upon this money. The 
Alliance, by the way, agreed to pay a 
bonus of 3 per $1,000 for all the business 
which went over, and Mr. Shannon says 
it estimated that this bonus may amount 
to $15,000 to $20,000, 

He holds that all creditors under death 
claims are justly entitled to share alike in 
all funds the association is now or hereaf- 
ter may be possessed of, and he recom- 
mendsa receivership forthwith. An order 
to show cause why this application should 
not be granted was issued, and this is 
doubtless the end of one more assessment 
society. 

We have pointed the moral many, many 
times. Life insurance may easily be 





promised, but it cannot possibly be fur- 
nished, without collecting substantial and 
sufficient money, The end is always the 





same: assessments responded to more 
slowly and sparingly,mortuary claims re- 
sisted and piling up, new members becom- 
ing fewer and fewer, lapses coming faster 
and faster until they become a stampede. 
It is, of course, impossible that this should 
be otherwise. The delusion that life in- 
surance can be had without paying for it 
is very pleasant and taking, and so, we 
suppose it will continue to finda new 
cropof victims until the Millennium ar- 
rives ; but the result will be the same as it 
always has been. If Adam had planted 
potatoes in quicklime he would have ob- 
tained no crop; if a new experimenter 
had repeated the trial, every day since 
Adam’s time, he would only have dupli- 
cated the same result. So with insurance 
sown without the soil. We can’t pre- 
vent people from trying it; we can only 
tell them, over and over, that they will 
fail. 


_ 
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“SUCH CORPORATE MONSTERS.” 





THE Herald, which has been forced into 
the line of illustrated dailies, has taken its 
turn at discovering and exposing (with 
startling headlines) the dreadful Insurance 
Trust, and it has found at least one appre- 
ciative reader, for an Ulster County As- 


_semblyman has risen to the occasion. He 


has offered a whereas citing that ‘‘ very 
many citizens of the State are complain- 
ing of the excessive rates for irsurance 
everywhere charged within the State,” 
and it is charged openly in the public 
press that certain insurance corporations 
‘*have contrived and conspired in various 
waye,” particularly by forming associa- 
tions with all the odious features of 
Trusts, called Tariff Associations in this 
city and ‘ local Boards” elsewhere, to fix 
ard establish rates. His next whereas 
cannot be paraphrased without doing it 
injustice. It declares that ‘‘ the rates so 
fixed are unjust, exorbitant and oppress- 
ive to the people, and operate to foster 
and promote monopoly and to yield rev- 
enue and profits in such quantities as to 
render the existence of such corporate 
monsters dangerous to the common- 
wealth.” 

We have no doubt that ‘“‘ many of the 
citizens” are dissatisfied with insurance 
rates. Wehave never seen the time when 
this was not so, and it would be so if pres- 
ent rates were reduced one half; possibly 
a law authorizing each property owner to 
choose his company and write in his 
amount of insurance and his rate of pre- 
mium for himself might remove all the 
dissatisfaction ; but certainly nothing less 
ever will doit. If the Legislature proposes 
to legislate the citizens satisfied, that is 
what must be done, 

Considered as nonsense, this preamble 
of Assemblyman Rice is an adinirable 
success ; considered as anything else than 
nonsense, it is a piece of rhetorical bom- 
bast, for which any boy in the common 
schools would deserve a feruling. How 
many times is it necessary to point out 
that an occupation is open to anybody and 
everybody with a prescibed amount o 
capital, upon equal terms and under gen- 
eral laws, has not one essential character- 
istic of a monopoly ? How often must the 
neglect of capital to rush into a business 
alleged to be so profitable be held up for 
all these shriekers to explain? Insurance 
on present rates and conditions is profit- 
able or not. If not profitable, stop de- 
nouncing it; if it is profitable, get your 
capital together and go into it. How is it 
that capital refrains from rushing to start 
new companies, and what prevents com- 
petition from cutting down these enor- 
mous rates ? 

Let the Assembly investigate. A Trust 
which is perfectly open to everybody, 
which is so bothered by its own competi- 
tion that it fails to keep to its own agree- 
ments, and which nevertheless succeeds 
in so impressing the public with a sense 
of mystery that idle capital stands by and 





gapes at the enormous profits without dar- 
ing to try to share them, is indeed such a 
corporate monster as ought to be studied 
and explained, as a piece of financial 
natural history. No curiosity approach- 
ing this has ever been exbibited in a cage. 

We avait with interest the discoveries 
of Mr. Rice’s committee. 
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___INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASS'R- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS organized the Previ- 
dent Savings Life Assurance Society of New 
York, in 1875. He had for many years pre- 
vious been connected with the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company as its actuary, and bad 
achieved a reputation whereever life insur- 
ance was known,whether at home or abroad, 
as one of the leading actuaries of the world. 
His experience as President of the Provi- 
dent Savings Life has served, if anything, 
to establish more stronuly his’ claims to the 
position. The Provident Savings Life As- 
surance Society grants what is properly 

called term insurance, renewable at the ex- 
piration of each yearat tbe rate charged for 
the renewable term. This form of life in- 
surance meets not only the wants but the 
finances of a large number of people who 
desire safe, sound and reliable life insur- 
ance as distinguishe4d from the assurance of 
assessment associations. The Company in 
their eighteenth aunual statement for the 
year ending December 3ist, 1892, show an 
increase in net assets of about $160, 000, their 
liabilities at 4 per cent. valuation ‘being 
$605,215, and the surplus $681,795.23. The 
Company had in force December 31st, 1892, 
22,061 policies insuring $76,843,241. Mr. Ho- 
mans says that the history of the Provident 
Savings Life hus been one of steady progress. 





INSURANCE. 


1851. | 1893. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


Life and Accident Insurance, 


SUMMARY OF THE 
43d ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


ATINA LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Of Hartford, Conn., 


JANUARY 1, 1893. 


Premium Receipts in 1892........ 

Juterest Receipts in 1892., 

Total Receipts during the year. 

Disbursements to Policy-hold- 
ers, and for expenses, taxes, &c. 5,361.9017 SO8 

Assets January 1, 1893............ 3S.675,518 07 

Total Liabilities 32,610,478 10 

Surplus by Conn., Mass., and N. 
Y. standard 

Policies in force January 1, 1s, 
S1.:289, insuring 

Policies issued in 1892, 12,878, 
insuring 


$4,660,539 SO 
1,892,418 95 
6,552,058 84 


6,065,039 97 
132,778,465 94 


25,471,104 30 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
J.C, WEBSTER, Vice-President 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
G. W. HUBBARD, Ass’t Secretary. 
H. W. St. JOHN, Actuary. 
GU GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D,, Medical Director. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SETS, Dec. 3ist. 1S82. O38. 28. 000 GI 
ETABILITIES 697,231 67 


oa,308,768 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are ts- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
des Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der an paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
ig entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sen’ op 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS. Presiden 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, V —_/ Pres, 
. & RWRULEL. Secretary 
u m B. TU RNER. ‘Acat. Moa. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company, 
Of the City of New York. 


146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DAVID ADEE, President. 

WM. H. CROLIUS, Vice Prest. & Sec’y. 
CHAS, P. PEIRCE, Asst, Secretary. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Manager. 


ASSETS, - - 





he Provident Savings Life 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President, 


CAPITAL, 


$100,000, 


Invites attention to its low-rate, common-sense policies of insurance, and also to its 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT for the year ending Dec, 31, 1892. 


Income, 

Paid Policy- holders, 
Assets, . ‘ 
Liabilities, 47% standard, 
Surplus, . ; ; 
New Insurance written, 
Insurance in force, . 


i. J $1,902,222 39 
1,181,498 36 

1,287,010 23 

605,215 00 

- 681,795 23 
$19,517,516 00 

; 76,843,241 00 


During its entire history this Company has furnished insurance at very much less 
than the ordinary rates of premium, but nevertheless closes its eighteenth year without 
a single approved death claim unpaid, and with its financial condition as above. 

It is simply impossible to devise a better combination of security, equity and 


moderate cost than is contained in the Renewable Term Policies of this Company. 
All Desirable Forms of Insurance Written. 


WM. €E. STEVENS, ‘Seeretary. 


Orga nized 1851. 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Supt. Ayencies. 
HOME OFFICE, 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Is one of the strongest and best Life Companies in the country. 


Our new forms of LIFE, 


ENDOWMENT, and LIFE, ENDOW- 


MENT and ANNUITY POLICIES have all the liberal features en- 
dorsed thereon: Extended Insurance, Cash Values, Loan Privileges 


and Paid-up Values. 


INCONT ABL 


FTER TWO YEARS. 


Our NEW 10-20 TERM PLAN commends itself to all wanting 
cheap insurance with privilege of changing to other plans if desired- 
Fall information can be obtained of agents in all large cities, or 


by applying to the Home Oflice. 


In 1892 the business of the Company shows an increase in each 


of the following items: 


Assets, Surplus, New Premiums, Insuranre Written, Insurance in Force. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-Pres. 


CHAS. H. LAWRENCE, Sec 


A. A. WELCH, Actuary. 


WASHINGTON 


Life 


Insurance 
Company 
NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
$12,000,000. 


The 20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want a less 
a policy than an Endowment with equai re- 


sults. 

The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 
dends, age the owner of this policy a large and 
rofitable cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance, Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt sd New York — 


1829, 


Charter Perpetual, 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 


Capital $100,000 00 
Insurance Reserve 1,747,712 63 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc 50,314 84 
EIR cc naasssienkaseccesnusba ven 1.000,501 6O 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1893...83,198,529 07 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADEL inanatan PA, 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to khow the truth, send for 
POST- “}Iow and Why,” issued by the 
Penn MutuaL LIre, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 SROA DWA Nan NEw YORK, 
IRGANIZE 
Semi-Annual Statement oa: lst., 1893. 
CASH CAPITAL 
Reserve for all liabilities............ 1 127 7.032 38 
Net Surplus. 413,100 04 


RIB ics wove cesccvnsenses eee sed $2,190, 192 42 
Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
tion under the Guaranties od gl 
NEW YORK SAFETY. FU LAW. 

ETER NO AN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-Preside 
GEO, C. HOWE, Sec. CHAS, H. “POST Asst. Sec. 





1893 





Low Rate of Expenses. 
Low Rate of Mortality. 


Safe Investments. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets. . . $23,029,237.10 


Issues Lite, Endowment and Term 
Policies which can be made payable to 
beneficiariesin 10, 15, 20,25 or 30 in- 
stallments. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement ie January lst, 1893 


Cash Capita $1,000,000 00 
Reserves os Insurance in 
3,524,315 77 


1,785,864 96 
'2.785,864 96 
6,380,180 73 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 18M, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 


Policy-holders’ 
Gross Assets 


C. H. DUTCHER, Sec veretary Brooklyn py, 
Court. amy Montague Streets N. 


J. DONALD, General enact iiiese De- 
pertment, 


Assistant to General Manager, ‘Rialto Buildi ng, 
Obtcage, wi 


a 
Cc BAKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
321 Pine Street, San ‘Francisco, Cal Liat 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED, 


WILSON, General Manager Pacific Coast 


TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE,. 





CONNECTICUT. GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE -CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1893. 
Cash on hand and in Bank 
Bonds and Stocks, at cost. r 
Mortgage Ioans............ eee 1,479,216 33 
Collateral Loans............ eee- «© 44,771 18 
Real Estate owned by Company, 


52,029 54 
Bills Receivable............ sew 7 08 
Agents’ Balances........ eecawies 


GROSS ASSETS....... ....-$2,370,956 
Add Interest due and 
accrued 
Premiums deferred and 
outstanding (less 
cost of collection).... 56,369 60 
Excess of market value 
of Bonds and Stocks, 
above cost 


$53,558 58 


33,844 22 148,772 40 





$2,370,956 87 
CM APIEATIIG . 6.0006 svnescsecccs 1,851,877 74 


Surplus to Policy-holders, by 
Conn. and Mass. standard $519,079 13 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
___F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


1850. 1893. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 


GEORG EH. BURFORD President 
C, 7* Hy a. iH Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 


8 
JOHN P “Eee en: Medical Director 
oma NCE COMMITTEE, 
geo. G, bake oe IAMS.....Pres, € need National Bank. 

J ATLIN Goods 


1. CAT ICKEK 
i H. PERKINS, JR., 
Pres, Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two most popular pans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTIN TA BL E TERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest. possible 
resent cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
‘OME POLICY which embraces ev i valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adver overtaking the insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, ‘in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 


Good Agents, desiring to weprenent the Company, 
are invited to address "KF NEY, Superinten- 
dant of Agencies. at Home ‘ome e 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1893. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
afairs on the 3st of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to 3ist December, 1892. 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
I Pies asntnewcnsisvecsceseccesscess 1,472,142 45 





$3,690,250 85 


Total Marine Premiums 5,162,393 36 
Premiums md¥ked off from Ist January, 


1892, to 3lst December, 1892................ 3,058, 158 ¢ 05 


Losses paid during the same 

period $1,466,178 06 e 
Returnsof Premiums 

and Expenses....... $i: $8,617 O08 


The Company has the e following Assets, viz: 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 

Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 

Cash in Bank 


$7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 00 


1,336,622 46 


Amount 12,485,685 71 

Six per cent. interest on the ontstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 wil 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRU apahapyand : 


q dD. coum. 
W.#H. MOORE, 


Sos Aa Sarwan, EOKGE H, MACY, 
; LAWRENCE, TURNORE. 
WALDRON P. BROWN 
BENJ PAMIN i "FIELD. N W. HARD. 
JAMES G, DE FOREST, 
ILLIAM DEGHROOT, 


aL BB, 
HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
JOHN L. RIKE R, 


, Hi BROWN, 
Cc. ND Cc THOMS L. 
J0nx RL B.MeWLETT ETT, LEANDER N; Sag 
c ES P. BURDE SVE 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, ' WILLIAM B. PRO Bon 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A, A, RAVEN, 24 Vice Presidents 





March 9, 1898. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 














FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1st, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 





ASSETS. 


Ri MRR, 6.05.1... slastsiy Sine aielew ingen nee were Geceicnee crs $12,531,016 75 
a ee eee ee 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and Mortgages... ............cce scene cueccece 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals...................00005 3,916,000 00 
MARANA CMMI 555s 4 '6s0,6 0 sess sasbioin.w Kin dda Ha winieeleainieiesere 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283- 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 


Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 


NN ores occas maneswevdeneeornsne tele 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.............$119,075,888 00 
WOME EUR 50.5 asia diss vaiven'e oi caeleeseietesieeieai. ove 1,618,362 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIES....................44 $120,694,250 89 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 

be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 

plus by the Annual Report of the 

New York State Insurance Depart- 

ment as of December 31st, 1892.... 


INCOME. 


3,865,275 37 
$137,499,198 99 











$16,804,948 10 








(337) 20 











THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY. 


Presivent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1894 





Assets, $175,084,156 61 


Reserve for Policies (American Table 4 Per Cent.) 


Miscellaneous Liabilities, . ° e 
Surplus, e . e e e e 


$060, 208.000 00 
5 67 
15,168°233 94 


Income, 





Premiums, e . . e + ~ $32,047,765 34 

Interest, Rents, &c., e e e e 8,191,099 90 $40,238,865 24 
Disbursements. 

To Policy-Holders, e e - $19,386,532 46 


For Expenses and Taxes, . . 


- 7,419,611 08 


$26,806,143 54 





The Assets are Invested as follows: 


United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . 


— e e ‘ 


Loans on Bond and Mort 
Loans on Stocks and Bon e 
Real Estate, e 


Cash in Banks and Trust VCE 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., . . 


$65,820,434 89 
69,348,092 54 
10,394,597 50 
15,638,884 26 

7,806,672 55 
6,075,474 87 
$1'75,084,156 61 





Insurance and Annuities. 


Insurance Assumed and Renewed, 
¥Ynsurance in Force, e e ° 


Annuities in Force, e 4 e e 


$654,909,566 00 
745,780,083 00 
352,036 O1 





¥ncrease in Annuities in Force, . 


Increase in Payments to Pela tidiacn, oe @4 4 


Increase in Receipts, . . ~~ 


$82,732 98 
630,820 60 
2,604,130 71 





e . e e 

Increase in Surplus, o «© « «© « « o« « 9880866 36 
Increase in Assets, e ‘ ‘ 15,577,017 92 
Increase in Insurance Assumed and. Renewed, - « 47,737,765 00 
Increase in Insurance in Force, . ° e e e . 50,295,925 00 
Nore—In accordance with the intention of the Management as announced in November, 1891, to limit 
the amount of new insurance actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year 1892, to One Hundred 
Million Dollars, the amount of insurance in force as above stated includes the amount of such voluntary limit 

* ith but a slight increase unavoidable in closing the December accounts 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


nenry W. SMITH 
RowertT OLYPHANT 
Georce F. BAKER 
Duprey OLcotrr 
Freperic CROMWELL 
i wien T. Davigs 

OBERT SEWELL 
S. VAN RENSSELAER CRUGER 
CuHarLes R, HENDERSON 


Samue. D. Bancock 

Grorce S Cor 

RicitArp A. McCurpy 
AMES C, HoLpEN 
4ERMANN C, Von Post 

ALEXANDER H, Rice 
Lewis May 

OLIveR HARRIMAN 


Grorce Buss Stuyvesant? Fisu 


Rurus W. PeckHaM Aucustus D., JuILLiARD 
. Hoparr Herrick Cuarces E, Miter 
mM. P. Dixon Wa ter R. GILLETTE 

Rosert A. GRANNISS AMES E, GRANNISS 


Henry H. RocGers Yavip C, Ropinson 
a W. AucHINCLoss H. Water Wess 

“HEODORE MorForD Gsorce G, Haven 
WituiamM Bascock 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presipentr 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Man: 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, ad Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor 


a 
FREDERICK § SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 
HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 
‘Treasurer 
AMES TIMPSON, ad Assistant Treasurer 
SDWARD P. HOL DEN, Assistant Cashi-, 
F.LA., Actuar 
CHARLES b. PERRY, ad Assistant Actuary 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 


Mepicat. Directors 


AUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D ELIAS J, 





Total Premium Income...............0002-seeeeeees $25,040,118 93 
TINE: TRON OUI aa. a o65.0 1054.0 85.6 6's n cio Sens viede we’ 5,896,476 90 
TOTAT, THICOMIG,. 6 oon. o i ciccccccicccccececescccvscee $30,936,590 83 
BMAD 17,5. 1, or ae si aheata eal eee ea pclvis'e Ho's ob /oo% meas 29 
MOI IIS og 05:0 5.50 nies sae leiciesiviseoreineiswiicasos 1,114,801 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 


Total paid policy-holders. . . 
Commissions. . 


. $13,995,012 33 
igieis scars Seen aieceee 4,178,316 60 
Agency iain Physicians’ “ne rw tie and 


NN oS ra danncea cua acuuibies eeais «ee. 1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses............. 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS....................... $21,654,290 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259. New Insurance, $173,605,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as it 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($ 16,804,- 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, . . Vice-President. E. N.GIBBS,.... . Treasurer. 
A. H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. H. S. THOMPSON, . . . Comptroller. 
G. W. PERKINS, . . 3d Vice-President. C. C. WHITNEY,... . Secretary. 


R. W. WEEKS,. . . Actuary. T. M. BANTA,..... . » Cashier. 
C.N. JONES, . . Associate Actuary. J. A. BROWN, ..... . Auditor. 
H.C. RICHARDSON, . Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, . Supt. of Agencies. 

A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 

S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 

M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director, 


inane: TRUSTEES. 

APPLETON, CHARLESS. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D. RANDOLPH 
C.c, BALDWIN, EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. McCALL, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILLIAM L. STRONG 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY WM. B. HORNRLUWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 

JOHN CLAFLIN WALTER H. LEWIS,- AUGUSTUS G. PAINE. A. H. WELCH, 
WILLIAM 0, WHITNEY. 








1893. 


MARSH, M.D 


NATIONAL 


GRANVILLE M. WHITF. ™ ™ 





1893. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Harttord, Conn. 


WRSTERN DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. 8S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’! Agent. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Francisce. 


STATEMENT, J AN UARY ist, 1893. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, 

Funds Reserved to meet all L iabilities: 
the-Insurance Fund, e 
Unsettled Losses and other claims, - 

Net Surplus, - - - - 


- $1,000,000 00 


~ $1,406,936 11 1,665,561 33 
258,625 22) 
Z 487,892 74 


- $3,153,454 OF 


= - 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1893, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Presidea: 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and ‘Treasurer. 










EIGHTY. THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capita 
a Aad i reinsurance and all other 


2,541,873 61 
a 141,428 86 
ou. Jan 1s, 18s 834) 898-302 47 


THOM As H, 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January ist, 1893. 


MGs bass ievndesacnsepinesdveuns $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES.................... 7,069,868 66 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1, 023,186 57 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 


guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


~ THE BERKSHIRE ~ 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS:;, 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Masda- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walezut Street, 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street, 
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Od and Young. 


A SOUL'S PLAINT. 


HARDENBROOK. 





BY E. L. 





No more I breathe: they call me dead !— 
Sentinel like at my coflin’s head 

I stood, as the requiem psalm was sung ; 

I saw the cold clods over it flung, 

While the tolling bell from the belfry rung. 


I turned away ; I was forced to go; 

There was no room in the grave below; 
Out into space I floated alone ; 

How light a thing I bad quickly grown, 
Like a feather freed from a lumpish stone. 


The night.dews fell, and the sky was dark, 
Which way | wended, [ could not mark ; 

I fluttered upward, and down, and round, 
Trying for Heaven I touched the ground, 

I could not part from that new-made mound. 


Imiss my body: I loved it so; 

[ts crest of gold and its fleece of snow, 
Viole: eyes and a dimpled chin, 

A shape where witchery lurked within, 
None ever taught me such love was sin. 


All who had sought me called me fair, 
Fiattered each feature, my form, my hair, 
Sued for my favor, implored my smile, 
Said not a word of my soul the while; 
How could I know such speech was guile ? 


An idol I made of this form of clay 

They hid so soon ’neath the sods away. 
’Mid all the spheres of the heavenly host 
Is there no room for a homeless ghost, 
Yorn from the dwelling it loved the best 
Where the lorn spirit may pause to rest 
Coaning the lesson that makes Death blest? 


Lo! The rush of wings—a soft embrace— 
A light that shines from an Angel’s face— 
** Come, Sister, out of this gloom arise! 

In our Father’s House in the happy skies 
The soul that seeks shall find and know 
Wisdom more pure than is taught below. 
Death leads us on! Let us upward go!” 

New York CIty, 


» 
ie 


MEDALLION’S WHIM. 


BY GILBERT PARKER, 








MEDALLION, the auctioneer, had « busy 
brain and a very fine sense of humor, Of 
the affairs of the world he knew very 
much more than the curé, the avocat and 
the little chemist; of the affairs of Pon- 
tiac he knew as much as the curé, which 
was evidence of a keen social activity. 
Tall, red-haired and boyish, with bright 
brown eyes and anuncompromising angu- 
larity of face and form, he had nothing of 
the personality of a father confessor, yet 
as many confessed to him as to the curé, 
in a different manner. He turned most 
things into a jest, and yet his jests were 
never offensive nor so crude as to lose 
their piquancy. Men smiled, women 
simpered, when he came into their pres- 
ence ; and unlucky was that person who 
chanced at an auction sale where he pre- 
sided, with a pocketful of money and a 
taste for a joke—he invariably bid high 
and often. When the avocat began to 
lose his health and spirits, and there crept 
through his shrewd gravity and kindliness 
a petulance and dejection, Medallion was 
the only person who had any inspiriting 
effect on him. The curé and the little 
chemist tended to deepen his melancholy. 
The avocat was not a good Churchman, 
and the curé was too old a friend and 
sensible a man to press spiritual consola- 
tions upon him; and he and the little 
chemist decided that the change in him 
was due to bad circulation and failing 
powers, which was only partially true. 

Medallion made a deeper guess. ‘* Want 
to know what's the matter with him?” he 
said. ‘‘Ha! I'll tell you: woman.” 

‘**Woman? God bless me!” said the 
little chemist in a frightened way. 

** Woman, little man; I mean the want 
of woman,” said Medallion. 

The curé shrugged his shoulders gently 
andincredulously. ‘* He has an excellent 
cook, andhis bed and jackets are always 
well aired. They are constantly at the 
windows.” 

A quick laugh gurgled in Medallion’s 
throat. Heloved these innocent folk, but 
himself went twice a year to Quebec city, 
and had more expanded views. 

** Woman, Padre,” nodding to the priest, 





and rubbing his chin so that it rasped | 


like sandpaper—“ woman! my druggist,” 
throwing a sly look at the chemist— 
‘““woman neither as cook nor bottle- 
washer is what he needs. Every man— 
out of holy orders,” he said this in defer- 
ence to his good friend the curé, ‘‘ comes to 
the time when his youth must be renewed, 
or he becomes as dry bones—like an empty 
house—furniture sold off. Can only be 
renewed one way—woman. Well, here’s 
our avocat, and there’shisremedy. He's 
got the cooking and the clean linen ; he 
must have a wife, the very best.” 
‘Ah, Medallion, my friend, you are 
droll,” said the curé, arching his long fin- 
gers at his lips and blowing gently through 
them, but not smiling in the least, rather 
serious, almost reproving. 
“It is such a whim, a whim joli!” said 
the chemist, shaking his head and looking 
through his glasses sideways like a wise 
bird. 
‘*Ha! You shall see. The man must 
be saved ; our curé shall have his fees; 
our druggist shall provide the finest es- 
sences for the feast—no more pills, And 
we shall dine with our avocat once a 
week—with asparagus in season for the 
curé and a little good wine for all. Ha!” 
His Ha! was never a laugh ; it was an 
ejaculation of satisfaction, knowledge, 
solid enjoyment, final solution, unctuous, 
abrupt, both sibilant and vocal. 
The curé shook his head doubtfully ; he 
did not see the need; he did not believe 
in Medallion’s whim ; still he knew that 
the man’s judgment was shrewd in most 
things, and he would be silent and wait. 
But he shrank from any new phase of life 
likely to alter the conditions of that old 
companionship, ‘which included them- 
selves, the avocat, and the young doctor, 
who, like the little chemist, was married. 
The chemist sharply said : ‘‘ Well, well, 
perhaps. Ihope. There is a poetry (his 
English was not perfect, and at times he 
mixed it with French in an amusing man- 
ner), a little chanson, which runs : 
“Sorrowful is the little house 
The little house by the winding stream; 
All the laughter has died away 
Out of the little house ; 
But down there come from the lofty hills, 
Footsteps and eyes agleam, 
Bringing the laughter of yesterday 

Into the little house 


By the winding stream and the bills. 
Di ron, di ron, di ron, di ron-don!” 


The little chemist blushed faintly at the 
silence that followed his timid, quaint re- 
cital. The curé looked calm and kind, 
and drawn away as if in thought; but 
Medallion presently got up, stooped, and 
laid his long fingers on the shoulder of the 
apothecary. ‘‘ Exactly, little man,” he 
said; ‘‘ we've both got the same idea in 
our heads. I’ve put it hard fact, you’ve 
put it soft sentiment ; and it’s God’s truth 
either way.” 

Presently the curé asked, as if froma 
great distance, so meditative was _ his 
voice: ** Who will be the woman, Medal- 
lion ?” 

“I've got one in my eye—the very right 
one for our avocat; not here, not out of 
Pontiac, but from St. Jean in the hills, 
fulfilling your verses, gentle ap*thecary. 
She must bring what is fresh ; he must 
feel that the hills have come to him, she 
that the valley is hers for the first time. 
A new world for them both. Ha!” 

‘‘Mon ami! you are a great man,” said 
the chemist. 

There was a strange, inscrutable look 
in the kind priest’s eyes. The avocat had 
confessed to him in his time. 

Medallion took up his hat. 

‘Where are you going?’ said the 
chemist. 

‘*To our avocat, and then to St. Jean.” 

He opened the door and vanished. The 
two that were left shook their heads and 
wondered. 

Chuckling softly to himself, Medallion 
strode away through the lane of white 
board houses and the smoke of strong 
tabac from these houses, now and then 
pulling suddenly up to avoid stumbling 
over a child, where children are numbered 
by the dozen to every house. He came 
at last to a house unlike the others in that 
it was of stone and larger; he leaned for a 
moment over the gate and looked through 
a window into a room where the avocat sat 





propped up with cushions in a great chair, 
staring gloomily at two candles burning 
on the table before him. Medallion 
watched him for a long time. The avocat 
never changed his position; he only 
stared at the candles, and once or twice 
his lips moved. A woman came in, a 
very little thin old woman, quick ‘and 
quiet and watchful ; his housekeeper. The 
avocat took nonotice of her. She looked 
at him several times anxiously, and passed 
back and forth behind him as a hen moves 
up and down the flank of her brood, All 
at once she stopped. Her small white 
fingers with their large rheumatic knuckles 
lay flat on her lips as she stood for an in- 
stant musing ; then she trotted lightly to a 
bureau, got pen and paper and ink, 
brought down a bunch of keys from the 
mantel, and came and put them all before 
him. Still the avocat did not stir or show 
that he recognized her. She went to the 
door, turned and looked back, her finger 
again atsher lips, then slowly sidled out of 
the room. It was long before the avocat 
moved, His eyes had not wavered from 
the space between the candles. At last, 
however, he glanced down. His eye fell 
on the keys and the writing material. He 
put his pipe down, looked up at the door 
through which the little old woman had 
gone, gazed round the room, took up the 
keys, but soon put them down again with 
a sigh, and settled back in his chair. Now 
his gaze alternated between that long 
lane, sloping into shadow between the 
candles and the keys. 

Medallion threw a long leg over the 
fence and came in a few steps to the door. 
He opened it quietly and entered. In the 
dark he felt his way along the wall to the 
door of the avocat’s room, opened it, and 
thrust in his ungainly, whimsical face. 

* Ha!’ he laughed, with quick, winking 
eyes. ‘‘ Evening, Garon. Live the Code 
Napoleon !” 

A change came slowly over the avocat. 
His eyes drew away from that vista be- 
tween the candles, and the strange, dis- 
tant look faded out of them. 

‘*Great is the Code Napoleon,” he said, 
mechanically. Then, presently: ‘‘ Ah, 
my friend, Medallion.” 

His first words were the answer toa 
formula which always passed between 
them on meeting. As soon as Garon had 
said them, Medallion’s lanky body fol- 
lowed his face, and in a moment he had 
the avocat’s hand in his, swallowing it, 
of purpose crushing it, so that Monsieur 
Garon waked up smartly and gave his 
visitor a pensive smile. Medallion’s cheer- 
ful, nervous vitality seldom failed to in- 
spire whom he chose to inspire with some- 
thing of his own life and cheerfulness. 
He had never been seasick, ‘slept like a 
top,” as he said, and was certain he had 
no liver. Medallion talked on many 
things. The little old housekeeper came 
in, chirped a soft good-evening, flashed a 
small, thankful smile at Medallion, and, 
after lighting two more tall candles, dis- 
appeared. Medallion began with the par- 
ish, passed to the law, from the law to 
Napoleon, from Napoleon to France, and 
from France to the world, drawing out 
from the avocat something of his old vi- 
vacity and fire. At last Medaliion, seeing 
the time was ripe, turned his glass round 
musingly in his fingers before him, and 
hummed a song of the voyageurs, which 
became more and more distinct till the 
verse came out soft and rich and full: 

’ What is there like to the cry of the bird 

That sings in its nest in the lilac tree ¢ 

A voice the sweetest you ever have heard, 
It is there, it is here, ci, ci! 

It is there, it is here, it must roam and roam, 
And wander from shore to shore, 

Till I go forth and bring it home, 
And enter and close my door: 

Row along, row along home, ci, ci!” 

When Medallion had finished singing 
the first verse he waited, but the avocat 
said nothing ; his eyes were now fastened 
again on that avenue between the candles 
leading out into that immortal part of 
him—his past; he was busy with a life 
that had once been spent in the fields of 
Fontainebleu and the shadow of the 
Pantheon. 

Medallion continued : 

“What is there llke to the laughing star, 
Far up from the lilac tree? 
A face that’s brighter and finer far— 
It laughs and it shines. ci, ci! 





It laughs and it shines, it must roam and 

roam, 

And travel from shore to shore, 

Till I go forth and bring it home, 

And house it within my door: 

Row along, row along home, ct, ci!" 

When Medallion had finished, he raised 
his glass and said: ‘‘Garon, I drink to 
home and woman !” 

He waited. The avocat’s eyes drew 
away from the candles again, and he came 
to his feet suddenly, swaying slightly as 
he did so. He caught up a glass, and, 
lifting it, said: ** I drink to home and”— 
a little cold burst of laughter came from 
him, he threw his head back wih some- 
thing like disdain—‘‘and the Code of 
Napoleon !” 

Then he put the glass down without 
drinking, w heeled back and dropped into 
his chair. Presently he got up, took his 
keys, went over, opened the bureau and 
brought back a_ well-worn note book 
which looked like a diary. He seemed to 
have forgotten Medallion’s presence, but 
it was not so; he had reached that 
moment of disclosure which comes to 
every man no matter how secretive, when 
he must tell what is on his mind or die, 
He opened the book with trembling fin- 
gers, took a pen, and wrote at first slow- 
ly, while Medallion smoked : 

“September 13th, 1875: It is five-and- 
twenty years ago to-day—how we danced 
that night on the flags before the Sorbonne! 
How gay we were in the Maison Bleu! We 
gay and happy—Julie and I. Two rooms 
and a few francs ahead every week. That 
night we danced and poured out the light 
wine because we were to be married to-mor- 
row. Perhaps there would be a child if the 
priest blessed us, she whispered to me, as 
we watched the soft-traveling moon in the 
gardens of the Luxembourg. Well we 
danced. There was an artist with us. I 
saw him catch Julie about the waist and 
kiss her on the neck. She was angry, but I 
did not think of that. I was mad with 
wine. I quarreled with her and said to her 
a Shameful thing. Then I rushed away. We 
were not married the nextday. I could not 
find her. One night soon after there was a 
riot and revolution of students in Mont 
Parnasse. I was hurt. I remember that 
she came to me then and nursed me. 
But when I got well she was gone. Then 
came secret word from the Government that 
I must leave the country or suffer imprison- 
ment. Icame here. Mon Dieu, it is long 
since we danced before the Sorbonne and 
supped at the Maison Bleu. I shall never 
see again the gardens of the Luxembourg. 
Well, it was a mad night five-and-twenty 
years ago.”’ 

As the writing progressed his pen had 
gone faster. His eyes lighted up, he 
seemed quite forgetful of Medallion’s 
presence. When he finished a fresh 
change came over him. He gathered his 
thin fingers in a bunch at his lips, and 
made an airy salute to the warm space be- 
tween the candles. He drew himself togeth- 
er with a youthful air, and held his gray 
head gallantly. Youth and age in him 
seemed almost grotesquely mingled. 
Sprightly notes from the song of a café 
chantant hovered on his thin, dry lips. 
Presently he pushed the little well-worn 
book over to Medallion. ‘‘1 have known 
you fifteen years,” hesaid; ‘“‘read!” He 
gave Medalliona meaning look out of his 
flashing eyes. 

Medallion’s bony face responded cor- 
dially. ‘* Of courses” he answered, picked 
up the book and read what the avocat had 
written. It was on the last page. When 
he had finished reading, he held the book 
musingly. His whim had suddenly taken 
on a new color. The avocat, who had 
been walking up and down the room with 
the quick stepof a young man, stopped 
before him, took the book from him, 
turned to the first page, and handed it 
back silently. Medallion read : 

“ Quebec, September 13th, 1851. It is one 
year since. I shall learn to laugh some 
day.”’ 

Medallion looked up at him, The old 
man threw back his head, spread out the 
last page in the book, and said defiantly, 
as tho expecting contradiction to his self- 
deception : ‘‘ I have learned.” 

Then he laughed, but the laugh was dry 
and hollow and painful. It suddenly 
passed from his wrinkled lips, and he sat 
down again; but now with an air as of 
shyness and shame. “Let us talk,” he 





said, ‘‘ of—of the Code Napoleon.” 
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The next morning Medallion visited St. 
Jean inthe hills. Five years before he 
had sold to a newcomer at St. Jean— 
Madame Lecyr—the furniture of a little 
house, and there had sprung up between 
them a quiet friendship, not the less ad- 
miring on Medallion’s part, because 
Madame Lecyr was a good friend to the 
poor and sick. She never tired, when 
they met, of hearing him talk of the curé, 
the little chemist, and the avocat ; and in 
the avocat she seemed to take the most in- 
terest, making countless inquiries—count- 
less when spread over many conversations 
—upon his life during the time Medallion 
had known him. He knew also that she 
came to Pontiac, occasionally, but only in 
the evening; and once of a moonlight 
night he had seen her standing before the 
window of the avocat’s house. Once also 
he had seen her veiled in the little crowded 
court room of Pontiac, when an interest- 
ing case was being tried, and noticed how 
she watched Monsieur Garon, standing so 
very still that she seemed lifeless; and 
how she stole out as soon as he had done 
speaking. 

Medallion had acute instincts, and was 
supremely a man of self-counsel. What 
he thought he kept to himself until there 
seemed necessity to speak. A few days 
before the particular one of which we 
have been writing he called at Madame 
Lecyr’s house, and in course of conversa- 
tion told her that the avocat’s health was 
breaking ; that he had the day before got 
completely fogged in court over the sim- 
plest business, and was quite unlike his 
old, shrewd, kindly self. By this time he 
was almost prepared to see her turn pale 
and her fingers flutter at the knitting- 
needles she held. She made an excuse to 
leave the room for a moment. He saw a 
little book lying near the chair from which 
she had risen. Perhaps it had dropped from 
her pocket. He picked it up. It was a 
book of French songs—Béranger’s, and 
others less notable. On the fly-leaf was 
written : From Victor to Julie, September 
13th, 1850. 

She came back to him directly quite re- 
covered and calm. She inquired how the 
avocat was cared for, and hoped he 
would have every comfort and care. 
Medallion grew on the instant bold. He 
was now certain that Victor was the 
avocat and Julie was Madame Lecyr. He 
said abruptly to her: ‘‘ Why not come 
and cheer him up?—such old friends as 
you are.” 

At that she rose with a little cry, and 
stared anxiously at him. He pointed to 
the book of songs. ‘‘ Don’t be angry ; I 
looked,” he said. 

She breathed quick and hard and said 
nothing, but her fingers laced and inter- 
laced nervously in her lap. 

“If you were friends why don’t you go 
to him?” he said. 

She shook her head mournfully. ‘‘ We 
were more than friends, and that is differ- 
ent.” 

“You were his wife?’ said Medallion, 
gently. 

“It was different,” she replied, flush- 
ing. ‘France is not the same us here. 
We were to be married ; but on the eve 
of our wedding day there was an end. 
Ionly found out where he was 
five years ago.” 

Then she became silent, and would—or 
could—speak no more; only she said at 
last before he went : ‘You will not tell 
him, or any one?’ She need not have 
asked Medallion. He knew many secrets, 
and kept them; which is not the usual 
characteristic of good-humored people. 

But now, with the story told by the 
avocat himself in his mind he saw the end 
of the long romance. He came to the 
house of Madame Lecyr, and, being ad- 
mitted, said to her : ‘‘ You must come at 
once with me.” 

She trembled toward him. 
worse—he is dying !” 

He smiled. ‘*Not dying at all. He 
needs you; come along. I'll tell you as 
we go.” 

But she hung back. He was plainer 
then, and told her all he had seen and 
heard the evening before. Without a 
word, then, she prepared to go, On the 
way he turned to her, and said: ‘‘ You 
are Madame Lecyr?” 


. . . 


“He is 











“*T am as he left me,” she replied, tim- 
idly, but with a kind of pride too. 

‘‘Don’t mistake me,” he said. “I 
thought perhaps you had been married 
since.” 

The avocat sat in his little office, feebly 
fumbling among his papers, as Medallion 
entered on him and called to him cheer- 
fully: ‘‘ We are coming tosee you to-night, 
Garon—the curé, our little druggist, and 
the doctor ; coming to supper.” 

The avocat put out his hand courteously, 
but he said in a shrinking, pained voice: 
** No, no, not to-night, Medallion. I would 
wish no visitors this night—of all.” 

Medallion stooped over him, and caught 
him by both arms gently. ‘‘ We shall 
see,” he said. ‘It is the anniversary,” 
he whispered. 

‘Ah, pardon,” said the avocat, with a 
reproving pride, and shrank back as if 
all his nerves had been laid bare. But 
Medallion turned, opened the door, went 
out, and let in a woman, who came for- 
ward, and timidly raised her veil. 

‘* Victor !” Medallion heard, then ‘ Ju- 
lie !” and then he shut the door, and, with 
supper in his mind, went into the kitchen 
to see the little housekeeper, who, in this 
new joy, had her tragedy. As he went 
he hummed to himself : 

‘But down there come from the lofty hills, 

Footsteps and eyes agleam, 
Bringing the laughter of yesterday 


Into the little house.” 
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WHEN GRANDMA WAS A LITTLE 
GIRL LIKE ME. 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN, 











SHE said there was a grea’ big lovely 
orchard, 
An’ everywhere, as far as you could see, 
Just grass an’ trees all full of fruit 
a-growin’— 
When Grandma was a little girl like me. 


She said there was a lot of little bunnies, 
An’ she telled us just how tame they 
used to be, 
Eatin’ lettuce leaves and clover from her 
fingers— 
When Grandma was a little girl like me. 


An’ pigs, she said, an’ cats, an’ little 
chickens, 

An’ a norful dog ’at barked termenjous.y, 

An’ a cunning little calf down in the 
pasture— 

When Grandma wasa little girl like me. 


She had some grea’ big bruvversan’ a sister, 
An’ a baby, just a teenty tonty wee, 
A little bit 0’, bit o’, BIT 0’ baby, 
’Cause Grandma wa’n’taonly child—like 
me. 


An’ ’en she telled us all about ’e attic 
Where all ’e little children used to play, 
An’ lots o’ room to run around an’ holler 
When !t rained outside the whole long, 
living day. 


It must ’a’ been 
Grandma’s, 
The city’s just as different as can be ; 
I guess it was a good deal more like 
Heaven 
When Grandma was a little girl, like me. 
GLEN RipGg, N. J. 


just lovely there to 
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JOHN DANFORTH’S DERELICTS. 


BY FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY, 


It had rained all day in Pelican. The 
water poured in streams from the roof of 
the railway station, and stood in little 
pools on the uneven platform, There were 
no loafers to be seen when the 5:17 local 
came in sight around the curve. It was 
thirteen minutes late, and it is not easy 
for an accommodation train with short 
runs between all the stations to make up 
time, and so the stop was even briefer 
than usual. 

There was the long hissing sigh of the 
airbrakes, the shout of ‘* Pelican! Peli- 
can!”—a fat woman With an armful of 
bundles hurriedly alighted, a few pieces 
of freight were tumbled out, the con- 
ductor cried ‘All aboard,” and waved 
his hand to the engineer, the airbrakes 
hissed again, and the train was gone, 

A boy, who had dropped from the rear 
coach as it began to move, was darting 
across the tracks when he nearly fell over 
an object close to the freight office. It 


was a dirty, emaciated dog which was 
crouching in the lee of the building to es- 





cape the driving rain. As the boy recov- 
ered his balance and cried: ‘‘ Halloo! 
what’s this?” the creature raised appeal- 
ing eyes to his face. 

“Say, Joe!” he called to the freight 
agent, ‘‘this your dog?” 

The man stuck his hook into a big case 
and pulled it over. 

‘*Nope,” he answered, shortly; for he 
was studying the address on the box, 
adding, as he straightened up again, ‘‘ Ben 
layin’ off round here for a week. I seen 
it just after the 7:44 pulled out last Tues- 
day mornin’, and it’s ben kicked out of 
the station every day sence. It’s tried to 
make up to lots of folks, and the passen- 
gers feeds it their lunches, but nobody 
don’t seem to have no use for such a 
specimint ; and I guess it’s nigh about 
discourged. Paper business ben boomin’ 
to-day, John?” 

‘* No,” said John, ‘ poorest run I’ve had 
for two weeks.” He was striding away 
toward home when he suddenly stopped 
short and looked over his shoulder. 
‘‘ Never saw such eyes on a dog,” he 
muttered. ‘ Look like the baby’s when 
you take her playthings away.” Hecame 
back a few steps. ‘* No, it won’t do,” he 
continued, ‘Father will say he had 
mouths enough to fill before, and Mother 
will say Iam making work for her.” As 
he stood kicking a baggage truck he began 
to whistle, and the dog dragged itself 
wearily to his feet, looked up in his face 
and whined. A lump rose in John’s 
throat, but, boylike, this made him angry. 
He stopped suddenly, and saying, ‘* Oh, 
bother!” snatched up the animal and 
splashed defiantly away. 

It had been a hard day for John’s moth- 
er. The baby had been fretful ; the iron- 
ing unusually heavy; the oldest girl had 
come down with the“ grip”; the oldest 
boy had been dismissed from a good 
place on account of dull times ; the bot- 
tom of the flour barrel had appeared, and 
there was no money with which to re- 
p'enish it ; and, more than all, the land- 
lord had threatened to raise the rent. 

John’s father was sitting by the kitchen 
stove, very much in everybody’s way. 
His head, wearied with the noise of the 
factory, ached with trying to calculate how 
one dollar could be made to do the work 
of two, and his mind was continually 
coming back to its starting point, as a 
lost man travels in a circle. He had given 
up the problem in despair when the door 
at the head of the stairs burst open and 
John, as he came dripping in on the clean 
floor, called out : 


“Say, Mother, going to have milk 
toast?” 
The mother’s care-lined face r:laxed. 


“Yes, dear,” she said. ‘I knew jou 
would want your favorite dish to night.” 

‘“* Well,” said John, drawing something 
from under his rubber coat; ‘‘ all I say is 
I’ve a friend here that can have my 
share.” 

If John had been an anarchist, and his 
burden a dynamite bomb, he could hardly 
have produced a greater sensation. 

** Well, boy, do you expect me to sup- 
port that mongrel for you?” asked his 
father, sharply. 

‘‘ The dirty cur !” said his sister. 

‘¢ Oh, look at the prize spaniel! ain’t it 
a beauty!” remarked his youngest brother. 
sarcastically. 

John’s mother twas touched by his offer 
to deny himself for the sake of the out- 
cast, for she understood the appetite of a 
healthy, growing boy, so she only said : 

‘Why, John, it seems as if I[ had 
enough to do without a dog underfoot ;” 
but the boy felt this far more keenly than 
his father’s harsher rebuke. His mother 
saw this in his face. She saw, tco, the 
appealing eyes of the poor brute as it 
crouched, trembling with cold, upon the 
hearth; and she said, kindly 

**We won’t turn it outdoors to-night, 
will we, Father. We can manage to 
spare it a bite for supper, and John can 
fix it a place to sleep at the foot of his 
bed.” 

‘*Why, of course, he can keep it one 
night,” said the father; ‘* but I can’t af- 
ford tohavea dog. it will eat as much as 
a child.” 

Everybody, except the tired mother and 





the “‘ grip” patient, was hungry, and the 








incongruity of the big, yellow mixing- 
bowl, which had to serve as a tureen for 
the milk toast, lessened nobody’s appetite ; 
but each one willingly scanted his or her 
share to increase the stranger’s portion. 
Several days passed, and, as his father 
said nothing more about sending the dog 
away, John began to think about aname 
for it, when one night Mr. Danforth sud- 
denly asked : 

‘* Have you advertised your spaniel yet, 
John? You are liable to a heavy fine for 
keeping a stray dog in case the owner 
turns up. Better write some notices and 
put them up in the post office and the sta- 
tion and the stores,” 

** You needn’t worry about losing your 
pet, Jack,” said his oldest brother. ‘ Pure 
mongrel isn’t so valuable that the owners 
are likely to go to much trouble or ex- 
pense in looking it up ;” adding, in his 
superior, older-brother way: “It’s my 
opinion that the train hands were hired to 
carry it off and drop it.” 

A few evenings later while John was 
conscientiously running his eye over the 
**Lost” column of the paper he bad 
brought home, and trying to bear in mind 
what a handsome reward for the recovery 
of a lost animal would do for his mother, 
he caught a word in the marine news, and 
asked his father what ‘‘ derelict” meant. 

“Derelict?” repeated Mr. Danforth, 
looking up from his task of trying to re- 
move a nail from the shoe of his youngest 
but one. ‘‘ Why, a ‘derelict’ is a craft 
that has been abandoned and is picked up. 
The party that picks her up can keep her 
if she is advertised and the owners fail to 
claim her within a given time.” 

“That's just like my dog, ain’t it, 
Father? I might name her ‘ Derelict,’ 
‘Derelict Danforth,’ and call her Derry 
for short.” 

The fortunes of the Danforths did not 
seem to improve as the weeks passed, 
The brother who had lost his place found 
another, but with longer hours and lower 
wages. The oldest sister was left so weak 
by the “grip” that for the present she 
could not go on with the trade she was 
learning ; the boy next younger than John 
began to have serious trouble with his 
eyes, and tho the treatment at the Dis- 
pensary in the city was free, there were 
the car fares and the expensive glasses 
which the oculist ordered. The girl and 
boy still younger wore out clothes faster 
than ever, and the whole family ate as if 
flour and butcher’s meat had not risen in 
price. Poor Mrs. Danforth turned and 
pieced and made over continually; she 
struggled to concoct dishes which would 
be cheap and yet nutritious; she denied 
herself everything which was not a ne- 
cessity. 

‘*Itv’s no use,” said Mr. Danforth—who 
had crushed the end of his thumb in 
some machinery and had to lose three 
days and pay a doctor besides—it’s no use ! 
John must give up his notion of entering 
the Academy. Lamb will take him into 
his market at good wages to-morrow, if 
Jack will agree to stay right along and 
learn the business.” 

‘*Oh dear,” said the mother, “it will 
nearly break the boy’s heart, after he has 
been studying nights to fit himself, and 
selling papers all day on the train to earn 
the money. Perhaps I can save some- 
thing more by”—but here she stopped, 
for she could not think of even one new 
economy to practice. 

Mr. Danforth shook his head. ‘If I 
was willing to run up bills, as lots of 
other folks do, 1 might get along very 
well. Lamb often says to me, ‘I'll give 
you credit any time, Danforth, when cash 
happens .o be scarce’; and it’s the same 
with the other storekeepers, but it wouldn’t 
be honest to let these men trust me. As 
long as I make only just enough to live 
on how am I going to keep along with my 
daily expenses and at the same time lay 
up toward paying off debts? Then there’s 
borrowing. Plenty of parties would let 
me have money, but it’s the same way, 
There’s not only the sum itself to replace, 
but the interest to boot. I tell you, Wifa, 
I’ve looked it all over. If we had fifty 
dollars to help us over this pinch—but it’s 
no use talking ; we haven’t got it.” 

Mrs. Danforth choked down her disap- 








pointment, as she had choked down a 
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great many others in the course of her 
married life, and went on darning stock- 
ings which ought, long before,to have been 
consigned to the ragbag. 

Train boys, as they are culled, usually 
travel on a railroad which passes through 
the town where they live. John Dan- 
forth was an exception. His license was 
for what is now the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford road, while the Tux- 
sett Valiey Branch was the only line which 
visited Pelican. He accordingly rode 
back toward Providence, as far as Golden, 
in time to take the last train on the Branch 
roach which reached Pelican at seventeen 
minutes past five in the afternoon. Dere- 
lict soon learned to meet her young master 
at the station, and neither rain, snow nor 
tempest could keep her away ; but on the 
afternoon in which the conversation we 
have repeated took place she was not at 
her post. 

‘* Where’s Derry?’ was John’s first ques- 
tion when he reached home. 

His little sister. jumped up and down. 
“Til show you,” she said, and led the 
way to where Derelict, with six blind 
sprawling puppies, was ensconced in an 
old clothesbasket. 

**You really must drown five of these 
creatures,” said Mrs. Danforth to her hus- 
band two or three days later. ‘It’s no 
use to wait till theireyes are gpen and 
they are under everybody’s feet. John is 
so tender-hearted that he never will do 
it.” 

** Well, I'll attend to their case the first 
thing to-morrow morning,” returned Mr. 
Danforth. ‘I must go down to the train 
now to see if that stock comes to-night.” 

The stock was found, and, after giving 
Joe some directions, Mr. Danforth had 
turned homeward when he heard the 
sound of running feet behind him and 
John appeared, his expressive face full of 
eagerness. 

‘Say, Father,” he panted, *‘ please hold 
on just a minute. There’s a young Eng- 
lish fellow back here—I picked hira up in 
New York—he was trying to get a job in 
the freight yards—he hasn’t found any 
work in New York and he’s most ‘ broke’ 
because, when he got to this country, he 
found his sister needed money the worst 
kind, so he gave her pretty near all he had 
left. Itold him about your being in the 
mill here, and about their being short of 
hands just now, and he jumped at it ; for 
he has done that kind of work at home a 
little. And say, Father, do you suppose— 
well, you know how it is in the boarding 
houses here. They make strangers pay a 
week’s board in advance, and he hasn’t 
got it, and sc I thought perhaps Mother— 
or, I mean would you be willing for me 
to ask him home with me to-night?’ and 
he looked up anxiously in his father’s face. 

Mr. Danforth glanced half impatiently 
at his son, as tho he would say, ‘‘ Another 
of his schemes !” 

** How do you know that your English- 
man didn’t get fleeced in some bucket 
shop, or lose his money at faro?’ he 
asked. ‘‘ You have only his word to de- 
pend on.” 

John looked crestfallen. ‘Truly, Fa- 
ther,” he said, “he is a mighty nice 
fellow. He isn’t like the common mill 
hands. He”— 

‘** But, even supposing he is all right, 
where could he sleep and how could we 
feed him? You never stop to think of 
such things, Jack !”" 

** Oh, Father! I could give him half my 
share—truly, I’m not so awful hungry as 
I am sometimes—and I'll sleep on the 
floor and give him my place with Will. 
Please come and see him, Father.” 

Mr. Danforth could not refuse, and he 
was so pleased with the appearance of the 
youth, whom John called Downs, that he 
decided to take him home and let Mrs. 
Danforth solve the problem of his dis- 
posal. 

As they were passing Lamb’s market 
the father glanced up at the sign and said, 
carelessly : 

** By the way, Jack, Lamb has made 
me such a good offer that I’ve concluded 
te make a butcherof you. You've had 
all the schooling you'll need for that, and 

more than I ever had ;” and he talked on 
without noticing the drooping figure and 
averted face of the boy beside him, 





Downs saw it all, however, and after- 
ward said : 

“I never saw a fellow so dumfound- 
ed. You might have runa pin into him 
and he’d never have known it.” 

When they reached home Mr. Danforth, 
saying only, ‘* Wife, John has picked up 
another ‘ derelict,’” left the boy to pre- 
sent the case. 

Poor John had suddenly lost interest in 
everything, even in his new friend; but 
his conscience smote him for his selfish- 
ness, and with a great effort he pulled 
himself together and did his best to enlist 
his mother’s sympathy for Downs. This 
done, and supper over, at which John’s 
lack of appetite had proved a conven- 
jence, our hero being, after all, as Mr. 
Cbhadband would say, ‘‘a human boy,” 
felt strongly inclined to give himself up 
to a fit of the sulks. 

‘* Nobody cares what becomes of me,” 
he thought, bitterly ; ‘‘ and what’s the use 
of bothering myself about other people. 
I'm not bound to lay myself out for 
Downs as tho he was company.” But 
something said: ‘‘ Downs is your com- 
pany; he is a stranger in a strange 
land ; he has no mother, as you have.” 

**Oh, bother!” thought John, but he 
glanced at the lad and, noticing that he 
looked shy and uncomfortable, asked : 
‘** Do you like dogs, Downs ?” 

The young fellow’s face brightened. 
‘Oh yes, he answered. ‘‘ My uncle has 
the care of a gentleman's kennels in Eng- 
land, and I learned all about the different 
breeds from him, Sir Robert has the 
finest fox hounds in Dorsetshire, the’— 

‘Oh well,” interrupted John, with an 
air of republican indifference to the 
possessions of nobility, ‘‘ my dog is noth- 
ing to see, but Father is going to drown 
the pups first thing to-morrow morning, 
and I thought you might like to see them 
all together.” 

Yesterday he could not feel reconciled 
to the loss of his pets, but now, under the 
weight of the greatest disappointment of 
his short life, he could speak of it almost 
carelessly. 

A moment later there was a loud excla- 
mation from Downs, and he darted back 
into the kitchen rubbing his hands and 
beaming on everybody as if he had sud- 
denly discovered that they were old 
friends. 

“T can’t rightly tell you how glad I 
am,”’ he said ; *‘ but I’m sure you deserve 
1 eg 

Mrs. Danforth dropped her mixing 
spoon, ‘‘ Dear, dear,” she thought, ‘‘ who 
would have dreamed that that quiet, gen- 
tlemanly boy was subject to fits of insan- 
ity !” , 

“Can it be,” thought Mr. Danforth, 
‘that this is a touch of the tremens # He 
doesn’t look like a drinking man. That's 
what comes of taking in strangers.” 

But before anybody could speak, Downs 
broke out enthusiastically : 

‘* Why, she’s a cocker spaniel, as fine 
spun as a spider’s web; and her pups are 
as fine as she! Don’t you know what 
that means?” he went on, seeing that his 
hearers looked bewildered. ‘‘ Why, those 
six pups are worth twenty-five dollars 
apiece—every one of them !” 
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MANY years ago there were multitudes 
of traditions afloat regarding a band of 
pirates along Barnegat Bay. Most of 
those traditions have disappeared; tho 
sailors may yet tell a few of them, and 
some remain among the old people living 
along the Bay of Barnegat in New Jersey. 
Those stories were not all fiction, tho some 
were developed into two or more, and 
others grew by the telling. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War 
sailors had good reason to fear the coast 
of New Jersey. There was more danger 
on the shore than along it. Wreckers 
were many, and they were almost lawless. 
The Government was weak, and had too 
much else to do to give much care to pro- 
tecting wrecked seamen and their car- 
goes, 
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The fishermen of Barnegat learned that 
wrecking paid better than fishing ; so they 
followed the one business and gave up the 
other. Gradually they formed themselves 
into companies for carrying on their 
work more successfully ; and in time those 
north of Barnegat Inlet became a single 
company. To these was given the name 
of “Barnegat Pirates.” If half of the 
stories told about them are true, they de- 
served the name. Tho they pretended to 
rescue sailors and save cargoes, little was 
left of the cargo, and sometimes nothing 
of the life of the sailor, after the wreckers 
had done their work. 

These men became notorious for bold 
robberies, and they gave the coast of 
New Jersey a nameof which the peo- 
ple were ashamed. Tho the Federal 
Government could pay little attention at 
first to these rascals, the County of Mon- 
mouth, much larger then than now, did 
not allow them to remain masters of all 
they could seize. A ‘‘ Wreckmaster” 
was appointed to visit each wreck and 
protect crew and cargo from the lawless 
wreckers. Yet, even then the pirates 
succeeded in carrying away a great deal 
of plunder, if they did not overpower the 
crew. Living near the water, and always 
on the watch for wrecks, they were first 
on the shore, and hardly had a vessel be- 
come helpless before they crowded about 
it like jackals around a dying deer. 

Most of these pirates lived along 
Forked River and Cedar Creek, so when a 
ship in distress appeared near the coast 
the bay was dotted with boats pushing 
across for the beach nearest the helpless 
vesgel, 

Early one morning, during a blow so 

light that it hardly deserved the name of 
astorm, a schooner was observed ashore 
north of the inlet. The pirates were 
speedily seen hurrying across to the beach. 
Before they reached the schooner, she had 
succeeded in working her way off the 
shore with high water, and lay at anchor 
outside the surf, She had probably come 
ashore through miscalculation, in a dark 
night, and had not been driven there by 
heavy weather. She proved to be the 
‘‘ Fisher,” and was loaded with a general 
cargo, a large part being barrels of flour. 
The barrels had been taken off in the 
night to lighten the vessel and remained 
on the shore when the wreckers reached 
the beach, 
Hardly had the pirates reached the 
shore before the mate of the vessel came 
with apart of the crew for a load of bar- 
rels. He ordered his men to load the 
boat, as he stepped between them and the 
wreckers, 

Disappointcd and angry that they had 
lost such a good cargo, the pirates 
stood for a few minutes uncertain what 
todo. Then their leader, named Hulse, 
stepped up to the mate and ordered him 
to leave the barrels on shore. When 
asked what right he had to a part of the 
schooner’s cargo, Hulse answered that it 
had been abandoned ; and he claimed it 
because he and his men had reached the 
shore before the fisher’s crew. While the 
two disputed the crew kept at work, and 
the wreckers looked on. Seeing that if he 
would get anything from that vessel he 
must use more decided measures, Hulse 
commanded the mate to leave the flour 
and go aboard his vessel, if he wished to 
save trouble. When the officer replied 
that he meant to take aboard his cargo, 
no matter what others might say, Hulse 
struck him in the face and knocked the 
mate down. Before the officer could re- 
gain his feet, the pirate leader sprang 
on and held him prostrate. Others of the 
band came to the aid of their leader, and 
Hulse was free to act as he would while 
the mate was held prisoner by the wreck- 
ers. 

‘** Here, let me quiet him,” said Hulse, 
scooping his hands into a keg of fish that 
had just been opened by one of the 
wreckers. ‘There, see if that brine in 
his eyes will not fix himfor awhile. Now 
men, to your work! Carry these barrels 
across to our boats.” 

The pirate leader had thrown fish- 
brine into the eyes of the struggling mate, 

and the poor fellow was almost frantic 
with pain. His eyes for the time were 





blinded, and he was helpless, 
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The crew of the schooner, seeing that it 
was useless to resist the large company of 
wreckers, obeyed the command of Hulse 
and left the barrels on the shore. The 
captain and remainder of the crew could 
see from the schooner’s deck what was 
taking place on shore,,but they feared to 
come to the rescue of their comrades. 

Not content with the portion of cargo 
on shore, Hulse pushed off in the schoon- 
er’s boat for the vessel itself. Instead of 
going on board, he went around to the 
cable by which the “ Fisher ” was anchor 
ed and cut that. Before the captain and 
his men could do anything to save their 
vessel, she was in the breakers, drifting 
and tossing toward shore. When she 
grounded the pirate band surrounded 
her ; and, in spite of protest and threat of 
the captain, robbed the schooner of her 
entire cargo, and then took away all of 
the vessel itself that they could carry. 

When night came there was nothing 
left of the ‘“‘ Fisher” but her dismantled 
hull; and that was allowed to beat itself 
to pieces on the beach. The pirates 
had stripped her entirely. 

The crew and officers of the ‘ Fisher’”’ 
were kept prisoners until the wreckers’ 
work was finished, and then allowed to go 
where they would. The mate had recov- 
ered the use of his eyes; and, tho he 
knew that it would not be safe to make 
many threats there, he determined that 
he would bring Hulse and his band to jus- 
tice tho it require years to accomplish it, 

The officers and crew of the ‘‘ Fisher” 
were not more indignant than were the 
better citizens of New Jersey at the pi- 
racy. The people had become more and 
more determined to break up the “ nest of 
pirates ”; and now had come the time to 
do it. 

The wreckers had been guilty of many 
acts of lawlessness before, yet had escaped 
punishment ; so they had little fear that 
this crime would be punished. For 
awhile, however, they were quiet, lest un- 
due boasting irritate the people. They 
little thought that already had justic 
started to punish the guilty. 2 
At that time a trip to Washington re- 
quired as many days almost as_ it does 
hours now ; and law was no swifter than 
it is at present. 

A number of days after the robbery, a 
revenue cutter was seen lying at anchor 
off the beach opposite Cedar Creek ; but 
the pirates showed no alarm, nor did 
others give the vessel any serious thought. 
Probably none but those who knew sup- 
posed the cutter had anything whatever 
to do with the destruction of the ‘‘ Fish- 
er.” The next morning after the appear- 
ance of the Government vessel, a num- 
ber of armed strangers approached Cedar 
Creek and Forked River. In their com- 
pany were several deputy sheriffs of Mon- 
mouth County. The men separated and 
moved by twos and threes in different di- 
rections, as soon as they came near the 
homes of the wreckers. At about the 
same time the home of each member of 
that band was visited by a deputy sheriff 
and a United States marshal. These were 
armed and ready for serious business. 
With little ceremony they entered the 
houses and took prisoner each one belong- 
ing to the pirates. 

The work was done so quietly and 
quickly that, before people were aware 
what was going on, Government and 
county officers appeared at the water lead- 
ing captive most of the wreckers. With- 
out delay officers and prisoners were taken 
in boats across to the beach, and, as quick- 
ly as possible, transferred to the revenue 
cutter in waiting. With her passengers 
on board the vessel hurried up her anchor 
and sails, and started for New York. 

This haste was to prevent any effort to 
rescue the prisoners. But no rescue was 
attempted, none probably thought of. The 
work was done before any friends could 
plan one. 

From New York the pirates were 
hurried across to Trenton and held for 
trial. As soon as possible the trial took 
place. Witnesses were not wanting ; and 
tho some of the prisoners proved them- 
selves innocent of the crime of robbing the 

“« Fisher,” most of the wreckers were coD- 
victed and sentenced to serve from four 





to twelve years in the State’s prison. 
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And that ended the work of the “ Pi- 
rates of Barnegat.” One determined and 
well-planned effort on the part of the 
Federal Government and the county rid 
the State forever of that band of wreck- 
ers. 

But the leader of the pirates had not 
been captured. Whether he suspected 
trouble, or was absent from home by acci- 
dent, is uncertain ; it is a fact, however, 
that Hulse was not convicted, nor tried, 
nor yet arrested with the others. What 
had become of him was the question about 
Barnegat Bay for years after. He did not 
return to his home ; and few if any of his 
former friends knew whether he was liv- 
ing ordead. One man had not given up 
bringing the pirate leader to justice. 
That man was the mate of the ‘ Fisher.” 

A number of years after the wreckers 
had been sentenced to prison, this officer, 
while walking along a street in New York, 
saw Hulse approaching. He recognized 
the leader of the wreckers at once, but 
was not recognized by him. Managing to 
enter into conversation with the pirate, 
the mate drew him on until Hulse’s confi- 
dence was gained, and then the former 
officer of the ‘‘ Fisher” made his foe of 
other days a remarkable proposition. 
This, in brief, was the following : 

The mate said that he was captain of a 
large ship soon to sail with a valuable 
cargo, and he wished a trusty partner to 
help carry out a scheme that would make 
the fortune of both. The mate would run 
the vessel ashore at a place chosen, where 
the partner should be in waiting with a 
number of men to seize the cargo and sell 
it as their own; then the two would di- 
vide the money. 

Hulse, after a little hesitation, was 
ready to become the partner. But the 
mate wished to know whether or not he 
could do the work assigned tohim. The 
‘‘pirate” then told his early history, and 

convinced the officer that he was the right 
~ man for a partner in such business, 

“This is too public a place,” said the 
mate, ‘‘ to settle such business. Let us go 
to my boarding place and get some re- 
freshments, while we talk further of the 
business.”’ 

The two went to a tavern; and, at the 
mate’s request, were led to an inner room 
where they were secluded. Then the 
mate, saying that he would order some 
wine, wrote a note to the landlord, telling 
him to send in the wine, and get two offi- 
cers to arrest the long-sought-for wrecker 
also. The wine was brought, and while 
the men were talking arf drinking, two 
officers entered, accompanied by the Jand- 
lord, 

‘** You are our prisoner,” said an officer, 
laying his hand on the arm of Hulse. 

‘“What for?” asked the man. 

‘“* You were oncea pirate and the leader 
of a band of pirates,” was the answer. 

“I deny it,” responded Hulse. ‘‘ Prove 
it.” 

“You have just told me so yourself,” 
said the mate. 

“And who are you?” asked Hulse. 

‘*T am the mate of the ‘ Fisher,’ robbed 
by you many years ago. You have not 
forgotten how you knocked me down and 
threw fish-brine into my eyes. I told you 
that I would see that you were paid back 
for that ; and I mean to do it now. Take 
him along, officers. He is the man. He 
has admitted it to me. Besides, I can 
Swear that he is the pirate for whom 
the Government hds looked so long in 
vain,” 

It was useless for Hulse to deny the 
crime. There was no escape from the 
penalty. He was taken to Trenton, tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to State’s prison 
for twenty years, 
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PEBBLES. 


A FTER all a bookkeeper is only sort of a 
bill poster.—The Rochester Chronicle. 


--.. The more houses a man builds on the 
sand the more he will have to lose when the 
storm comes.— Ram’s Horn. 


--+.A pompous fellow made a very inade- 
quate offer for a valuable property; and 
calling the next day for answer, inquired 
of the gentleman if he had entertained his 
Proposition. “No,” replied the other, 

your proposition entertained me.”—Pilot. 








--She: “TI saw somebody this morning 
for whom you have a great admiration.” 
He: *‘ Ah! you were at the mirror.”—Texas 
Siftings. 


...-By serving ox-tail soup at the begin- 
ning of dinner and providing calf’s-lhead 
jelly for dessert, a hotel keeper can manage 
to make both ends meat.—Picayune. 


...-Maid Servant: “ Professor, oh, pro- 
fessor ! just think, I have swallowed a pin!” 
Absent-minded Professor: ‘‘ Never mind ; 
here is another one.’’—Fliegende Blatter. 


... “It’s a good thing you didn’t go out 
last night. I got my overcoat soaking 
wet,” ‘“That’s why I didn’t go. I’ve got 
my overcoat soaking dry.’’—Detroit Free 
Press. 


....Mrs. Hardup (pausing in her writ- 
ing): “‘ What is the name for the people 
who come after us?” Mr. Hardup (with- 
out pausing inhis reading): ‘ Collectors.” 
—Puck. 


...-An Authority on Pronunciation.— 
“ How do you pronounce H-a-w-a-i-i ?’”’ asked 
Shingiss. ‘Sandwich Islands,” replied Van 
Braam, without a moment’s hesitation.— 
Pittsburg Chronicle. 


.... ‘It’s been puzzling my brain,’ inad- 
vertently remarked Snodgrass. ‘‘ What 
has ?” asked Snively. ‘‘ Whether a man 
with a glass eye ever has a pane in it.’’— 
The Jewelers’ Circular. 


....“‘ Did Mr. Cumso seem annoyed at 
your calling with his bill?’ asked Mr. 
Gaskett of his new collector. ‘‘ No, sir,” 
replied the young man. ‘On the contrary, 
he asked me to call again.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


....- Englishman: ‘Tsay, ye knaw, what’s 
the bookage to Boston ?”” Railroad Ticket 
Clerk: ‘‘The whatage?”’ ‘The bookage, 
ye knaw—the tariff.”” ‘‘ What’s the tariff ? 
I haven’t time to talk politics.”—N.* Y. 
Weekly. 


...‘* Might I ask who lives here ?”’ asked 
a polite gentleman of a stranger he met in 
front of ahandsome mansion. ‘‘ Certainly, 
sir,’”’ as politely replied the other. ‘‘ Who 
isit, sir?’ ‘I’m sureI don’t know,” re- 
plied the stranger.—The Christian at Work. 


.... Upson Downes : ‘* Why do you avoid 
me? You don’t owe me any money.” 
Cynicus: **No.”?” Upson Downes: “ And I 
don’t owe youanything.” Cynicus: ‘‘ No.” 
Upson Downes: ‘‘ Then why do you avoid 
me?” Cynicus: ‘‘So that neither of us 
will ever owe each other anything.”—New 
York Herald, 


....A good brother who recently offered 
a prayer at a prayer-meeting started to 
make a reference to Noah, but gota little 
flustered and forgot the name of the 
patriarch. After hemming and hawing for 
a few moments he turned to a neighbor 
and asked in a loud whisper, ‘‘ Who was it 
built the ark ?’—The Christian Register. 


.... The poorer Maltese have a ready wit. 
An English officer, failing to make a Mal- 
tese understand what he meant, called the 
poor man ‘a fool.’”? Understanding this 
much the man, ‘ho had traveled about a 
good deal, tho he did not understand Eng- 
lish, replied by asking, ‘‘ Do youspeak Mal- 


tese?”’ ‘*No.’”? “Do you speak Arabic ?” 
“No.” ““Do you speak Greek ?”’ ‘“ No.” 
‘Do you speak Italian ?”’ ‘“‘ No.” ‘Then 


if I be one fool you be four fools.”,—London 
Neus. 
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WINEGLASS, 
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The central word, a guide. 

Upper left word, joined to middle letter, a 
breath with difficulty ; the right hand word 
on the same line, an exclamation of disdain. 

The second left word, an annual plant; 
on right, an abbot. 

The third word on left, to vacate: on 
right, a sign of grief. 

The fourth word on left, a vessel; on 
right, to engage for pay. ~ 

The three acrustics of the glass, a good 
way is found. 

The lower part of the wineglass—acroas : 
1, consonant; 2, an abbreviation of ever ; 3, 
punctual. 








On the left, the diagonal is a river ot 
Scotland. 

On the right, the diagonal is free from 
moisture. 
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From 1 to 2, resemblance. 

From 2 to 4, evidence of bad temper. 
From 1 to 8, a bandage. 

From 8 to 4, enforcing. 

From 5 to 6, an entertainment given. 
From 6 to 7, welcoming. 

From 5 to 8, to make over. 

From 1 to 5, final. 

From 2 to 6, action of the voice. 
From 4 to 7, a cause of ruin to many. 
From 3 to 8, always. 





ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF MARCH 2p. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—The Alphabet. 


She A _ the 
For B ear 
Car C ass 
Ban D box 
Fir E bug 
Con F use 
Cup G all 
Bet H ink 
Per I wig 
Bon J our 
Lea K age 
Bur L_ ace 
Lea ark 
Pea N ism 
Big O try 
Bum P kin 
Par Q_uet 
Cap R ice 
Bee S wax 
Fur T her 
Bit U men 
Pro V_ ant 
Tin W are 
Ale X is 

Bar Y tic 
Fit Z roy 
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Don't pay money for Water! 
A Solid Extract of Beef is more Econ- 
omical than a liquid, for the reason that 
it is concentrated, and housekeepers 
will find it much cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, ! 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any foreign sub- ; 





‘WHY? 








stance and dissolve it themselves. \ 
| The signature 
| genuine s on the jar 
has this 


in blue. 





“DR. Wi LBOR’S 
EMULSION 
SEER 


OF 
PURE COD LIVER OIL 
WITH PHOSPHATES. 

Cures coughs, colds, asthma, bron- 
chitis, debility, wasting diseases and 
all scrofulous humors. The great 
popularity of this safe and efficacious 
preparation is alone attributable to 
its intrinsic worth. In the cure of 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, 
whooping cough, scrofulous humors, 
and all consumptive symptoms. It 
has no superior, if equal. Let no one 
neglect the early symptoms of dis- 
ease, when an agent is at hand which 
will cure all complaints of the chest, 
lungs or throat. Manufactured only 

by A. B. Wirzor, Chemist, Boston. 





RY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
 HAIRAY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
r/] Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

a /~ 7, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
. skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
Sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone Bt. N.Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 












330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 


LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


Because 1t Supports Stockings and 
Underclothes from the SHOULDER 
and has no stiff cords; fits with perfec 

ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic, 
| Bold by leading dealers. 

LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 

Qe Send for Illustrated Price List. greg 


THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK C0., Brooklyn, MW. ¥, 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and _ holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {"2ackseteint” 


PAO AEN TEN 


The only Raw Food. 
Builds up bone and 
muscle, creating new 
blood daily. 




















HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


“FOUR SEASONS” HOTEL 


Harrogate, Tenn., 


is now receiving guests. The weather at this season 
ts superb. All modern comforts, electric lights, open 
fire-places, superior table, etc. Reasonable rates. 


The Sanatorium now open. 


This beautiful spot is within 28 hours of New York 
and can be reached by the Shenandoah Valley Ex- 
press, leaving, via Pennsylvania R. R. 5 0’cloek P. M. 
or “ Royal Blue Line,” via Cen. R. R. of N. J., foot of 
Liberty St., 5 o’clock P. M., both trains daily, through 
sleeping-car; or Southwestern Limited. N.Y. C. R.R. 
1:55 or 8 P.M. daily, via Cincinnati. Apply to 


HENRY CLAIR, Mgr., 


The Virginia Hotel 
_ GHIGAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof, 


AMERICAN PLAN. 








Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL Cc., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


“WAY DOWN UPON THE”’ 


FLORIDA PENINSULA ts a FROST- 


FREE township of high, 
healthful land, dotted with clear lakes, free of marsh, 
filled with Northern people. No Negroes, no liquor, 
no malaria; where pineapples, lemons and oranges 
grow best, and fresh vegetables are gathered all win- 
ter. Homes sold on installments so cheap! “The 
Floriaa Homeseeker,”’ monthly tells all about it. 
Samples FREE. Write 
0. M. CROSBY, Editor, 


Avon Park, Fiorida. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
During the past year the ST. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles ita former capacity. 
All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
mn ith the old well. 


oer irra! ™ 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





—_ 
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BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 
MALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE 





Dos! 
ordering. Good Papers from 2c. to lic. a roll. 
F.H.CADY igh St., Providence, it.I. 


Beware of 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH a Se 


HE GENUINE 


CONSUMPTION 





Farm and Garden. 
(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 


to those of our subscribers who feel especially 
interested.) 


WEIGHING AND TESTING A 
COW’S MILK DAILY. 





BY E, H. FARRINGTON, 


Any observing person who has attended 
a few Farmers’ Institutes must have be- 
come convinced that the milking stool bas 
afforded an opportunity for considerable 
meditation. This is especially true when 
the cow dges not “give down” her milk, 
and the milker must await the voluntary 
orinvoluntary action of the cow. 

A great many explanations of the forma- 
tion of milk can be obtained from persons 
who have milked or owned milkers. The 
particular theory which each one has ac 
cepted is generally defended with more or 
less persistence, according to the teachable- 
ness of the teacher or the person talking on 
the subject. Many claim to have the whole 
process ‘down fine,” while others may ad- 
mit that there might be a deviation from 
their argument in some minor particu'ars, 

There may not be much practical benefit 
derived from such knowledge; but, on the 
other hand, it is possible that we might be 
able to make considerable use of an exact 
explanation of how milk is formed, if we 
only had one that was based on undeniable 
evidence. An investivation of many state- 
ments made in regard to the formation of 
milk would reveal a lack of evidence to 
prove them. We require any one who as 
serts that he has discovered perpetual mo- 
tion to give us an exhibition of it, or some 
evidence that will be more convincing than 
a positive statement. 

So faraslIam able to learn, very little is 
known about the formation of the different 
constituents of milk. Unless some new 
discoveries have been made since May Ist, 
1891, good authorities state that milk is 
formed in the mammillary glands. It origi- 
nates there from fatty degeneration of the 
gland cells. How each of the constituents 
of milk is formed is at present as good as 
unknown. We only know that the cells of 
the mammillary glands are very rich in al- 
humin which is very similar to casein. It is 
generally accepted that the fat is formed in 
the gland cells, because fine globules of fat 
can be seen in the protoplasm. 
the formation 
known. 

It has been suggested that there are, in the 
mammillary glands, what might be called 
different machines, each one making its 
own peculiar product. Still another idea 
is that fat is the principle product of the 
factory, and the casein, milk-sugar and 
other constituents were the by-products. 

It has been held by some that the fat 
globules in milk were inclosed in what 
might be called a capsule of casein. This 
was supposed to forma thin film around 
the microscopic drops of fat. It was 
claimed that altho ether was a good solvent 
of fat, it did not extract the fat so easily 
from unchanged or normal milk as from 
milk to which some acid or alkali had been 
added, assuming that the acid or alkali 
first dissolved the film of casein which sur- 
rounded the fat globules and protected them 
from the solvent action of the ether. It 
has been proved, however, that there is no 
film of casein inclosing the fat globules but 
they are floating free, and the milk is a true 
emulsion of butter-fat. If the fat globules 
were surrounded bya film or membrane, 
the curdling of milk by rennet would have 
a tendency to protect them from the sol- 
vent action of etner; but it isa fact that 
the fat in curdled milk is very easily solu- 
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of milk-sugar still less is 



































ble in ether. The membrane theory is al- 
most entirely abandoned at present. From 
experiments made by forming an emulsion 
of fat globules with a solution of gum, it is 
now accepted that the flowing together of 
the minute fat globules in milk is pre- 
vented by the molecular attraction of the 
thicker and denser casein or albumin bodies 
of the milk. 

Whatever may be the true explanation of 
the formation of milk, a great many dairy- 
men have become convinced of te value of 
testing the milk of their cows and finding 
out how much butter-fat each one is pro- 
ducing. Many dairy sermons have been 
preached on the subject of milk-testing. 
Many more can, and doubtless will continue 
to be preached in the future. The cow, 
however, will not listen to the most elo- 
quent oration ever made on the gubject. 
Some cow owners may be a trifle skeptical 
and entirely unmoved by the most urgent 
appeal to test the milk of their cows. A 
demonstration which actually shows the 
profit and loss from a cow is convincing to 
all. Nearly every one is influenced by evi- 
dence. This is the work of experiments, to 
obtain evidence for the purpose of demon- 
strating sometbing. With this object in 
view, the writer has carefully weighed and 
tested the milk of six cows daily duving the 
milking peri ads of each cow. 


OBJECT OF THE EXPERIMENT, 


This work furnished an exact record of the 
performance of different cows. It gavean 
opportunity to note what influence, if any, 
the changes in weather, season and feed 
actually hadon these cows; their variation 
in live weight and in weight of milk, the 
chemical composition of the milk in differ- 
ent parts of the period of lactation, how 
the composition was changed by any acci- 
dental or normal occurrence during the 
every-day life of a cow for one year ; the rel- 
ative sensitiveness of different cows to the 
same cause or influence; to what extent 
the richness of milk would be changed by a 
very large quantity of concentrated feeds, 
and whether any or all the variations 
which might be noticed in the quantity 
and quality of the milk, applied to each of 
the cows included in this trial. 

The experiment began July 6th, 1891, and 
ended October 14th, 1892. Some experience 
in this line of work was obtained with other 
cows during the two months preceding the 
beginning of this experiment. An analysis 
of the weighed milk of each cow was made 
every day. Thisincluded an estimation of the 
per cent. of solids and of butter-fat in the 
daily milk and determination of casein and 
fat in a weekly composite sample. None of 
the six cows was a superior representative 
of its breed. They were average animalssuch 
as are the actual producers of the greater 
part of the country’s milk supply. They 
were all thoroughbreds—one Jersey, two 
Holstein and three Short Horn cows. They 
varied in age from three to eight years. 
Theshortest milking period of any of the 
cows was 278 days, the longest, 428 days. 
The milking was done between the hours of 
five and six both night and morning. Kach 
cow was not milked at exactly the same 
hour and minute every day, but the milk- 
ing time was subject to such interruptions 
as are common in farm practice; hence 
there was observed no uniform difference 
in the amount or richness of the milk given 
at night as compared with the morning 
milking. The cows were always tied up in 
the stable when milked. From May Ist to 
November Ist, they were either in the yard 
or pasture both day and night-except at 
milking time. Beginning November Ist 
the cows were stabled and only turned out 
into the yard a part of each day. This con- 
tinued through the winter and spring until 
May Ist when pasture feeding began. 


OBSERVATIONS MADE DAILY. 


The weighing and testing of each cow’s 
milk began about two weeks after calving. 
A record was made of the pounds of milk 
given by each cow at each milking. The 
milk of one cow was sampled and tested 
after each milking. A mixture of the 
morning and night milk of each of the 
other cows was tested every day. This gave 
a daily test of the milk from each of five 
cows, and of one cow’s milk two tests each 
day. The cows were weighed every Monday 
at about ten A.M. The milking, weighing 
of the milk and taking the samples for 
analysis were nearly all done by one man. 
All the samples of milk were brought to 
the laboratory and tested daily. The tests 
made of each sample of milk included the 
per cent. of butter-fat, total solids and 
solids not fat. A composite sample was 
collected from the milk of each cow. The 
per cent. of casein and of butter-fat was 
determined in each of these composite sam- 
ples once a week or after there was accu- 














mulated in them a mixture of samples 
taken from every milking for seven days. 

No preservative was added to these com- 
posite samples ; but powdered lye was used 
to thin the sour milk when it was tested. 
This operation was performed as described 
by the writer in THE INDEPENDENT of Janu- 
ary 21st, 1892. The butter fat tests of these 
composite samples were compared with the 
average of the tests made of the milk each 
day during the time the composite samples 
were collected. This comparison was made 
with the milk of each cow every week dur- 
ing the entire year. This work gave an 
opportunity to record observations on the 
use of the method in all seasons of the 
year and with the milk of different breeds 
of cows. It also gave experience in the 
manipulation. 

We have not found it necessary to change 
materially the method as originally de- 
scribed. Itcan be and is successfully used 
by creameries for paying patrons on the 
“test plan’”’; and one year’s experience has 
taught us that with a fair amount of care, 
itis practically accurate. An agreement of 
the test of the composite sample with the 
average test was most difficult to obtain with 
very rich milk. With such milk the com- 
posite-sample test was often low. Milk of 
average composition (3.5 per cent. fat) gave 
almost uniformly close agreement. 


THE YEARLY RECORD OF EACH COW, 


This included as complete a history as 
possible of each cow’s feed during the year, 
and the weights and tests of the milk pro- 
duced daily. A summary of all the obser- 
vations made with each cow is given in a 
Station bulletin which can be had by any 
one who applies for it. These records give 
the live weight per cow each morth. This 
is an average of the weights taken every 
week, 

These records also show the aver- 
age weight of milk given per day for 
each month, and the largest and small- 
est amount of milk produced on any one 
day of the month; the daily average per 
month and extremes in per cent. of solids, 
butter-fat and solids not fat found in the 
milk; the average of the per cents. of 
casein found in the four composite samples 
of milk collected every month, and the 
pounds of solids, butter-fat and solids not 
fat calculated from these weights and tests. 

A careful study of each cow’s record was 
made. These show the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of each cow, and how they differed 
in their sensitiveness to the various changes 
of feed and other events that occurred dur- 
ing their life for one year. Many interest- 
ing points were observed in the record of 
each of the six cows, but space permits the 
discussion of one only. Cow No. 1, Jersey. 
This cow was milked 307 days. She was 
nearly four years old when this record be- 
gan. Her live weight has varied during 
this test, from 745 to 962 pounds, She gave 
5,043 pounds of milk, which contained 254 
pounds of butter-fat, equal to 305 pounds of 
butter. 


WEIGHT OF MILK, 


The most milk given at any one milking 
was 14 pounds, the least 1 pound. The most 
milk given on any day was 25!4 pounds, 
and her average per day for the whole time 
was 16'¢ pounds. She was milked about 
ten months, and during nine months of 
this time her average daily milk decreased 
from 23 to 13 pounds only. The last month 
of her milking period she dried up very 
fast. This characteristic was not so marked 
with any of the other cows. She gave from 
one to four pounds more milk at the morn- 
ing than at the night milking for the first 
sixmonths. There was no great difference 
either way in the amount of milk given at 
the two daily milkings in the last four 
months of her milking period. The night 
milk was one to two pounds greater during 
the first week the cow was at pasture ; but 
for the remainder of the season very nearly 
the same quantity was given at both milk- 
ings. When a change in feed was made 
April 15th from twelve pounds corn and- 
cob meal, six pounds oil meal and twelve 
pounds hay to six pounds oil meal and 
twenty-two pounds hay, there was a sudden 
drop of four pounds in the daily amount of 
milk given, and this loss continued till May 
Ist, when pasture feeding began. The milk 
then increased in quantity to about what it 
had been in the first part of April. There 
was a gradual decrease in the flow of milk 
from May Ist to 3ist of about two and 
one-half pounds per day. It changed very 
little in June, but fell off very rapidly in 
July till the first of August, when the cow 
was dry. A comparison of the two milk- 
ings on any one day shows that, while they 
were generally about the same in quantity, 
there were times when one would be high 
and the following or preceding milking 
low. The greatest difference of this kind 
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was six pounds. This occurred in the two 
milkings of the day the cow was bred. 
SOLIDS OF THE MILK. 

The average per cent. of solids in the 614 
samples of milk from this cow for the 
whole period of lactation was 14.4; the 
highest, 22.4, and the lowest, 11.9—a differ- 
ence of 9.5. The difference between ex- 
treme per cents. of solids in the daily milk, 
however, was 6.4, aud between the daily 
average per month only 3.0, showing that, 
altho the quality of the milk may takea 
sudden jump up or down at some particular 
milking, the change is not permanent. 
There was only one sample of milk from 
this cow that showed 11.9 per cent. solids, 
and nine out of the 614 samples that went 
below 13.0 per cent. solids. 

A selection of the milks containing a high 
per cent. of solids shows that four samples 
reached 20.0 per cent. solids ; but one only 
was 22.0 per cent., and twenty-six samples 
out of the total number were over 17.0 per 
cent. solids. When the cow was fresh and 
gave the most milk, it contained the mini- 
mum amount of solids. The records show 
that the milk gradually increased in rich- 
ness of solids as the period of lactation ad- 
vanced, until it reached the maximum 
when the flow of milk was at its minimum 
and the cow drying up. The per cent. of 
solids went as low as 14 9at one milking dur- 
ing the last week of the period of lactation, 
and up to 19.9, a difference of 5.0 per cent., 
while in the first week there was a varia- 
tion of only 2.3 per cent. This indicates 
that the milk of this cow was subject to 
quite extreme changes in quality, especially 
when the quantity was small. 

The variations occurred quite as often 
above as below the average, making the 
quality of the milk from one month to an- 
o her about the same, except that it in- 
creased in richness at the end of the milk- 
ing period. 

BUTTER FAT IN THE MILK. 


The average per cent. of butter fat in the 
milk of this cow was 5.0; the highest 12.3; 
the lowest 2.9—a difference of 9.4 per cent. 
between extremes. As his been stated be- 
fore the difference between the highest and 
lowest per cent. of solids in the milk was 
9.5, indicating that the fat is naturally the 
variable quantity in the solid matter of the 
milk. The lowest per cent of fat 2.9, was 
obtained in only one sample of milk. This 
was on the morning of the day the cow was 
bred. Only five out of the six hundred and 
fourteen samples contained less than 3.5 
per cent. fat. Those which contained the 
most fat were nearly all from the latter 
part of the period of lactation only one 
sample reached 12.0 per cent. fat, four were 
10.0 per cent., and twenty-five samples were 
above 7.0 per cent. fat. During the last 
two weeks of the period of lactation, when 
the cow gave enly two to five pounds of 
milk daily, the per cent. of fat varied from 
6.0 to 9.4. It changed very much from day 
today. There were also several milkings 
at different times in the period of lactation 
when the milk contained 7.0, 9.0, 10.0, 11.0 
per cent fat Atsuch times the amount of 
milk was neither very much aboye nor below 
the average for that time. The per cent. 
of fat in the morning milk was not greater 
or less than in the night milk for any great 
number of days. During short periods of 
three to ten days in the year there would be 
a difference in the fat contents of the morn- 
ing milk as compared with the night milk 
for the same time, but it soon changed and 
neither one was higher or lower than the 
other for more than ten days at a time. 


SOLIDS NOT FAT IN THE MILK. 

These include the casein, milk sugar and 
mineral substances of the milk. The aver- 
age quantity contained in the milk of this 
cow was 9.4 per cent. The lowest per cent. 
found in any sample of her milk during the 
year was 7.6; the highest, 11.7—a difference 
of 4.1. The records show that the per cent. 
of solids not fat did not make such extreme 
variations as were observed in the butter 
fat. but was very uniform throughout the 
whole period of lactation. Only three 
samples of this cow’s milk went below 8.0 per 
cent., and twenty-four above 10.5 per cent. 
solids not fat. It varied from 9.0 to 9.5 per 
cent. in the first three months, gradually 
rose to 95, to 10.0 during the next six 
months, and was 10 to 10.5 the last month 
of the milking period. The morning milk 
contained from 0.2 to 0.5 per cent. more sol- 
ids not fat than the night milk, except dur- 
ing the last two months of the milking 
period, when there was no uniform differ- 
ence either way. 

Excepting a few times when analyses 
were lost, the milk of this cow was weighed 
and tested three hundred and seven days. 
As there were two milkings each day, this 
made six hundred and fourteen samples. 
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The average of all the tests showed the milk 
to have the following composition : 











Butter Solids 

Per cent. Solids, fat. not fat. 
Highest.........+++. 22.4 12.3 11.7 
Lowest....... coccncknse 2.9 7.6 
14.4 5.0 9.4 


AVOCTAZC.... ceveeee 








As previously mentioned these statements 
apply only to the milk of this cow. Some 
practical conclusions obtained from the 
records of all the cows will be given in an- 
other article. 

Aoric. Exp’r STATION, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
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KANSAS BOOMS AND CROPS. 


RY RICHARD WHEATLEY, D.D. 





KANSAS has not Wholly recovered from 
the calamitous boom of six and seven years 
ago. Boomers inflated prices of city and 
country property far beyond the measure 
of real values, proffered guaranteed invest- 
ments at high rates of interest to Eastern 
capitalists, and hardly knew how to dispose 
of the vast sums flowingin upon them from 
confiding lenders, loaned them to con- 
scienceless squatters and speculators; who 
seized the first opportunity to sell their 
property, subject to mortgage, ard then to 
“absquatulate ”’ to Oklahoma, Dakota, 
California, Washington, Oregon, or any- 
where else where repetition of the process 
seemed probable. Many of them absconded 
without any attempt at sale. They had al- 
ready borrowed on security of real estate 
three or four times what the real estate was 
worth. 

It would have been far better for most of 
these smart, unprincipled adventurers had 
they been true to their engagements. Many 
of them have returned—sadder, wiser, we 
do not say better men. 

Most of the loans through which manifold 
tribulations have come upon agents and 
investors were made in the western half of 
Kansas, which, prior to 1889, was used 
chiefly as a range for stock. It had been 
thought that because of the higher altitude 
and drier climate general agriculture would 
not be a success in that region. Nor has it 
been a success in respect of corn, which re- 
quires along season and much moisture. 
Of the smaller cereals, which require a 
short season and less moisture, and which 
are reaped long before the corn matures, it 
has borne excellent crops. Farmers have 
learned how to adapt crops and cultivation 
to soil and climate. 

The State Board of Agriculture reports 
for 1892 ‘‘a total winter wheat product for 
the State of 70,035,980 bushels, and an aver- 
age yield per acre for the State of 18.33+: 
the total winter wheat area being 3,820,013 
acres ;” also ‘‘a spring wheat area of 309%, 
816 acres, a total spring wheat product of 
4,502,926 bushels, and an average yield per 
acre for the State of 14.53 bushels. The 
total aggregate wheat product for the 
State, therefore, on the final estimate, is 
74,538,906 bushels,” 

Add to this total an estimated product of 
140 059,929 bushels of corn, 43,722,484 bushels 
of oats, 4,042,613 of rye, and 3,842,954 of bar- 
ley, and the cereal resources of the St»te 
are seen to be of colossal magnitude. 

The experience of the past three or four 
years has demonstrated the agricultural 
valne of western Kansas for the culture of 
the smaller cereals and of forage crops, 
such as sorghum, rice, corn, Kaffer corn 
and kindred plants. Since 1889 the winter 
wheat area has increased 417 per cent., and 
the spring wheat area 407 per cent.; the 





If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
Provocation. 

Pittsburgh. 
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GrEo. A. MACBETH Co. 


UT In the sun and dust 
and rain, your leather 
wants Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it, 
Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 
swobd and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store, 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥, 
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average yield of winter wheat from 12.6 to 
16.2, and of spring wheat from 13.06 to 14.6 
bushels per acre. 


IRVINGTON-ON-HupDsoN, N, Y. 
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SOME POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JOHN W, CAUGHEY. 





START the season, if a beginner, with a 
trio or a pen of five females with one male. 
The results from this season’s breeding 
should yield thirty or forty good birds 
which, at the close of the season, can be 
carefully culled and the best retained for 
next year’s work. Start modestly and 
gradually work up, and experience will 
teach you many valuable lessons. 


Poultry keeping is a good thing for boys 
and girls. With them habits of industry will 
form, and the care of the money derived 
from the sale of eggs and fowls, gives them 
an incentive to do well. Such lessons 
lay the foundation for business principles 
later on in life. Besides this it keeps boys 
off the streets and out of bad company, 
which in itself is very desirable. 


The past winter has been a very hard one 
on large combs ; the Leghorn, Minorca and 
Spanish breeds have suffered the most. 
The comb is the crowning glory of these 
breeds, its loss spoils the birds’ appearance, 
and is a sad comtaent on the carlessness 
and sometimes cruelty of the owner. Even 
tho precaution is exercised by keeping 
them in very snug houses, Johnny Frost will 
oftentimes do the mischief that has made 
him famous. 


Feed hoppers for poultry houses are some- 
times useful, yet in winter time I cannot 
advise using them because laziness follows 
when exercise is essential to; health. In 
warm weather they can be used. Take a 
long box, any desired length, with aslanting 
bottom, like a hopper on an old-fashioned 
mill burr stone, with a small opening at 
the top and bottom. Allow this hopper to 
hang over a pan or shallow box, to within 
one inch of the bottom, fill with oats and 
allow the fowls free access, as oats: will not 
fatten like wheat or corn, hence it will do 








12 BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FOR 60 CENTS. 


We have crown age quantities of valuable plants 
as leaders, and offer 12 charming uties for but 
@c. in order to introduce our rare 6 and plants 
is remarkable collection contains a 





cen! , & gorge Chry 
everblooming Browalia, the climbing Smilax, a 
} Primrose, an odd Cacti, and 6 other 
ful bloomers—and all we mail, post paid, upon 
60c.—but be. apiece; order to-day. e 
mailing as soon as the weather permits. 
OUR MAMMOTH PLANT CATALOGUE 
Is the most complete published, 6 Colored Plates, 
each fit for framing. This work of art costs us over 
000. It is mailed upon reoas of 8c. 
logue and above rare plant collection, dso. 


JOHNASALZER SEED-C LACR°SS Ex 
‘STUDEBAKER BROS., MFG. CO. 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 


265 and 267 Canal St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





















Builders of First Class Farm Wagons, 
also Farm Carts and General Business 
Wagons of all kinds, 


TOGETHER WITH 


AFULL LINE OF HARNESS. 


FOR SCROFULA 


and for 

the cure of all 
scrofulous diseases, 
the best 

remedy is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 





My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready and 
mailed free to all applicants, It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 
VEGETABLE, FARM, 
—-AND— 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
27 Vast 1th Street, New Vork City. 


- A N E LE D churches, halls, and stores. Send 
Mee eng “A: RORTHROP EC Co 
CEILINCS P “Pittsburgh, Pa, e 





Permanent and attractive for 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUN 

Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothesa 
end heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 
For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
\d 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 











One Month $0.25 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 

apers or magazines in connection with THE 

NDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 


~~ List. 
ecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers. post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





Write for Catalogue. 


180 Fulton Street, New York Citv 














Var 92nd ANNUAL CATALOGUE is now ready, and will be mailed 
FREE on application. 


It contains the choicest collection in the world of 


Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, 


including every standard variety and every novelty of established merit. 
Beautifully illustrated with hundreds of cuts and a splendid full-page 
colored plate. 


t@ We Mail it FREE.-21 
J.M.THORBURN & Co.15 JOHN ST. NewYork 














BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD 


DONOT BE 1 POLIS H 4 | 


h Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn| 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
fliant, Odorless, Durable, and the con4 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS, 

















Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, March 2d, 1893.) 


TEA.—Trade is not as active in teas as one 
could wish, but holders prefer to carry stock of 
standards rather than make reductions in price. 
Fuchau is quoted at 14@35c.; Amoy, M@i8ec.; 
New Formosa, 17@42c.; Japan, 11@35c. 


COFFEE.—The market is quite active on Bra- 
zil growths, but in East India growths the mar- 
ket. is a little uncertain. Mocha and some other 
mild grades are supposed to be under control of 
speculators, Quotations to-day place Mocha at 
BWeric.; Java, 21'¢@ive.; Maracaibo, 9W@238e.; 
Lagaayra, 194@23c.; Brazil, l74@ lke. 


SUGAR.—Refined quiet and unchanged, with 
cut loaf and crushed at 544@5.44c.; powdered, 
47905 1-léc.; granulated, 444@4.94c.; Mould * A,” 
4%4@5.06c.; Columbia “* A,’’ 4 34@4.56e. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork has had little change 
this week. Former prices rule on nearly all 
grades, and the markets are quiet. Mess is 
quoted at $19.25@19.50; new mess, $20; short 
clear, $22@24 ; and family, $21@22. Beef is quiet 
and firm, with family mess at $12@13.50; and 
extra mess, $809.50. Beef hams are uchanged 
at $21.0, and quiet. Cut meats are steady but 
dull. Pickled bellies are Il'¢c.; shoulders, 94@- 
10c.; and hams, Ma 1444c 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed calves are 
weaker but steady to-day. Country dressed 
veals sell at 744@l1 lec. per ) , and city dressed, 
SW@lc., with small calves at 5@ic. The mar- 
ket is dull but steady for hugs. City dressed, 
light to heavy, are 104@10%\c., and pigs, 10%e. 
Dressed mutton is steady at s@9c., and atew 

‘thers at 9!gc. Dressed lambs are firm at 9@ 


~ 
. 


FLOUR AND MEAL,--A fair business is be- 
ing accomplished now in flour. A few days ago 
some of the mills made slight concessions, and 
trade has revived. There are large supplies of 
spring flour that are undesirable in quality. 
Quotatiors for standard brands are: City mill 
patents, $4.4004.65; clears, $4@4.10; winter 
patents, $5.90@4.10; winter clears, $3.15@3.40; 
winter straights, $3.40@35.65; spring patents, 
$4.20@4.60; spring clears, $2.45@3.25, and 
straights, $3.04. Buckwheat flour is dull, 
with prime to choice at $2 10@2.15. Rye flour 
steady at $3.10@3.35 for State superfine. Corn- 
meal is steady but quiet, with Brandywine at 
$2.90, and Western, $2.80@2.90, 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The speculative mar- 
ket in wheat has been very irregular and uncer- 
tain this week. Trading has been confined 
— to switching off March contracts to later 
months, The spot market has been affected 
more or less by this, and prices have been slowly 
pushed down. The decline has placed the gain 
within the reach of exporters, and considerable 
quantities have been bought forshipment. No. 1, 
Northern wheat, is 83'4@83h6c.; No. 2, 8244@82hKe.: 
No. 1, hard, 8le. Corn has ruled firm and active 
in spot lots all throngh the week, but futures 
have been dull and feature!tess. No. 2, mixed 
corn, is quoted at 514@i2e.; and ungraded 
mixed, @53%e. Spot oats are firm, and fu- 
tures generally weak, with slight firmness occa- 
sionally. No. 1, white oats, are 41@414c.: No. 2, 
4044c.. and ungraded Western mixed, 38@39l¢c. 
Barley isin fair demand, with Western at 60@75c., 
and six-rowed State, 75@78e. Rye is dull, at 59@ 
61c. on track, and 64@65c. delivered. Hay is in 
moderate dsmand, with fancy at &5@%0c.; good, 
large No. 1 bales, 80@#5c., and shipping hay, 70c. 
Straw is firm. Long rye is 65@674¢c.; short rye, 
45@00c.; wheatand oat, 40@45c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Large quantities of 
live poultry arrived the early part of this week 
in anticipation of the Jewish holiday, but de- 
mand was small comparatively, and prices in 
the market were weakened. Fowls are down to 
134ec.; chickens to 12@12c.; and mixed turkeys 
to l3@l4c. Dressed poultry also show some de- 
ciine under heavy arrivals, but on the whole the 
tone of the market is encouraging. Selected 
turkeys are 16@17c., and others, 3@lie. Chick- 
ens are quiet at 13@18c. per tb, and fowls at 13@- 
l4c. Capons are guiet and steady at 15@22c. 
Ducksare in Jule Soamaned when good at l0@15e. 
per bh, and geese at &@12c. Squabs are scarce 
and firm at $3@4.75 per doz. Frozen poultry is 
weaker in sympathy with other stock, but fine 
frozen turkeys are held tol7c. Eggs are much 
weaker, but steady at present prices. State and 
Pennsylvania new-laid eggs are 20c. per doz.; 
Western, 20c.;;and Southern, 19@19%c. Duck 
eggs are MH@37c per doz. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter is very de- 
pressed. Arrivals of fresh stock are liberal, and 
no exports are made. The local market drags 
along slowly, and stock accumulates. Pennsyl- 
vania extras are 27c., and Western, 2644@27c., 
with Western firsts at 24@25c., and seconds, 22@- 
28c. State dairy is in fair supply, and prices 
have fallen with other grades. xt ras are 26¢.; 
firsts, 24@25c.;: and seconds, 22@28c. Western 
held butter is very slow, and factory isin little 
demand at 19@22c., and imitation creamery at 
18a@Z3e. Old butter holds up fairly well, and 
State dairy is 22@25c.;and Western creamery, 
2VG2Ac. Chases has shown first signs of weaken- 
ing, and small, full creams are down to I2c. 
Common to choice full creams are 10@I11c., and 
Chenango part skims, 10@10'e. 

DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—A quiet 
trade has been made in dried fruits, and most 
fruits have declined a little. Prime to fancy 
evaporated apples are 94@11c., and sun-dried, 
54%4@6%c. Peaches are in small supply at l2@ 
lie., and raspberries at 22@24c. Fresh apples 
are in fair demand, and sound ones command 
State Baldwins are $2.50@3.25 


20e, 
Cape Cods at $8@11 per bbl., and Jerseys. $2.0@ 
3percrate. Florida oranges are $1.25@2.75 per 
box, and Indian Rivers. $2.50@4 per box. Grape 
fruit are weak at $1.5003; mardarins the same, 
and tangarines, $2.50@5, Florida strawberries 





are . per box, 
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° that some houses always 
You have noticed sz ‘seed repainting; 
they look dingy, rusted, 
faded. Others always look bright, clean, fresh, The owner of the first 
“economizes” with “cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build- 
ings never look as well. 

Almost everybody knows that good paint can only be had by using 
strictly pure White Lead. The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. The 
following brands are strictly pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch”’ process; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 

** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) ** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY" (Pittsb'gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 

*‘ ATLANTIC " (New York) ** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

**‘ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) *“* MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

‘* BRADLEY " (New York) **RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) **SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

‘* COLLIER "’ (St. Louis) **SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 

**CORNELL ”" (Buffalo) **SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) ‘* ULSTER " (New York) 

** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) ** UNION "’ (New York) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 

For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 

For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for @ book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 


March 9, 1893, * 
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The Old Reliable, — 
INDEM AN 


PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate, For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons’ Piano Co., 47th 
street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINCS 


STAMPED RAISED PANELS, 


Easily applied in new building 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highert of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest United States 
Government Food Report. - 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, NW. Y. 


and over old broken plaster 
If inter- 
ested in building or repair- 


or wood Ceilings. 


ing, send stamp for 





Illustrated Cata- 
logue, and 
state if 
OHUROH, 
HALL, 
STORE, 
OFFICE, 


PARLOR, 














Ceiling is I}: 





wanted. 





Address 


A. NORTHROP & CO. Pittsburg, Pa. 
The Seamless Ribbed Waist 


8 not advertised to fill "~ apace for 
this paper. Itis acall which 
ers should heed. 
The only perfect low-priced 
Waist made, Sizes, 1 to 12 hae For 
sale by all first-class Dry Goods 
Dealers. If unable to procure in 
your town send to us for Sample, 
Man HAH enclosing 25 cents, or 35 cents for the 
tad better grade. 





Overcoats and Suits 
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LARGE STOCK. 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 East 14th Street, 


Union Square, New York. 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION concerning 
Gold, Nickel and other mineral properties in Onta- 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ** THE INTERNA-}~ 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY'S” 
holdings, among which is the GREAT OPHIR 
GOLD MINE. 

FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
610 & 611 Lyceum Bldg., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


. 


WHAT! 
LEAK AGAIN ? 


Now what's the use of running your own 
risk with that ROOF when for a few cents 
per square foot you can have it covered with 
Van Orden’s Roof Ooating, and if it leaks 
again IT’S OUR LOSS, for we GUARAN- 
TEE our work 5 years. 


WHAT'S THE USE? 


Plastic-Slate Roofing & Paving Co., 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 
110 John Street, New York. 


Besides that we deliver this stuff with Instructions 
for 60c. GALLON anywhere on the Continent. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
ton, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-; 
catalogue. sf sit 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


ONTENTS: ia and t 
of peter) Tita ee 


psia. 
Mailed free to any add 








avoided. 


Food to be ress. 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City Treas, 





WARNER’S SAFE CURE 





for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 


Ay 


“THE METROPOLITAN.” 


The Home Office Building of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, cor- 
ner of Madison Ave. and 23d St,, will be ready for occupancy May Ist. 

There are offices for rent on the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th floors, which may be 
inspected now on application to the undersigned. 

They are all exceptionally well lighted and ventilated. 
ly fireproof, and is provided with the best-known and latest-devised appliances to pro- 


mote the health, comfort and convenience of tenants. 


HORACE S. ELY, 64 Cedar Street, New York. 
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The building is absolute- 





~ OF THE AGE 
: EVERY FAMILY 
cS 4 * etgaraa tae 
INO 
(UP iN ne CTS.PER CA P 


® , NTORS AND SOLE MANU 7 
16" PHILADELPHIA.PRe 
Watch and Clock Co. 

TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING. HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washingtes Serect, Rosten,, Verk 
aiden i, ° 
34 Washington Street. Chicago. = 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


E 


ComMPANY 


A Practical, Every-day 


Cook Book 


F EE Containing over 2,500 
e tested recipes, 320 pp. 
Bound in cloth. Don’t fail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
_ PUMPS 

raulic Rams, Garden 

nes, Pump Chain i] 

Fixtures, Tron Curbs, fon 





Bydrents, Street Washoe 


WerksFounded in 183: 
Highest medal ne 

them by the Universal Ex- 

hibition at P; Fran 

1867; Vienna, A in 

and Centennia) Exhibition. 


LOIy TU 
NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Originators a ole Manufacturers, 

NAZARETH, PA. 
Careful Service. 


s] 
Garetuiservics. [}O( q's $ay 8 AGENCY. Boston 
CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the —_ of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. ere has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicate y flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
= to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with “ys blood and a properly nourished frame.”~ 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in balt-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., omasagatbio Chemists, 
London, England. 





Low Estimates. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


HAMBURC-AMERICAN 
PACKET COMPANY. 
Express Service to Southampton, 
London, and the Continent. 
by the ng agp mae steamships of 13-16,000 
orse power. Spring sailings: 
Normannia.Mar. 30,4 P.M. fCor'bia..May 11, 1:30 P.M, 
Columbia...Apr. 13,3 P.M. | Aug’a V.May 18, +30 aa. 
Augusta V..Apr. 20,9 A.M. | Normannia.May 25,2 P.M. 
Normannia.Apr. 27, 3 P.M. | F. Bismarck.Junel7 Au. 
F. Bismarck.May 4,8 A.M. | Columbia... .June 8, 12M. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET Co., 37 B way, N. ¥ 








2 DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO 
Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run throvgh to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 
.daily via the 


North-Western Line- 








CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. __ 
$$ —— 








Tne INDEPENDENT Press, 41) AND 43 GoLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 





